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ABSTRACT , 

Hearings o-n proposed ^changes in Title IV of the 
Indian Education Act were held in Washington, D.C; on. February 22, 
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Native American Graduate Fellowship Program at Montana State 
University, and the Office of Indian Education unanimously opposed 
the proposed changes. Witnesses discussed (American I'ndifei^ education ~ 
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district budgets, the difficulties 6f educating minority students in 
public schools, educational services provided under Title IV, the jj • 
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INDIAN EDUCATION ACT— TITLE IV 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1983* 

» 

House of Representatives, Subcommittee on Elemen- \ 
•^tary, Secondary and Vocational Education, (?om- 
' mittee on Education and Labor, 

■ ■; * ° j Washington, D.C. 

-The subcommittee *net, pursuant to call, at 9:30 a.m., in. room 
2175, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Dale E. Kildee presid- 
ing, ' . ' 

Members present: Representatives Kildee, KogQvsek, Martinez, 
Packard, and Bartlett. * * ' - - 

Staff present: Alan R. Lovesee, counsel; S. Jefferson McFarland, 
assistant counsel; Marilyn Hargett, counsel; L. Brow a Worthington, 
associate clerk; Kimberlee "Spicer, staff member; Richard DiEu- 
genio, legislative director, and Electra Beahler, education counsel. 

Mr. Kildee. I will call the committeeto ord£r this morning. I am 
delighted and honored to assume the leadership of conducting 
these oversight hearings for Chairman Carl Perkins. » 

Tojlay we will hear from witnesses representing Indian tribes 
and students served by Indian Education Act programs. These pro-, 
grams, enacted in 1972, have been a major and critical source ot 
funding fo* programs that meet the culturally related academic, 
needs of Indian students. * ■ 

In the past 8 years, thousands of Indian children in public 
schools have received services which have greatly increased their 
learning experience. Moreover, partvA programs have shown two 
specific traits. They have . substantially improved retention and 
dropout percentages in many districts. 

The requirement for parental input in design and operation has 
-aHtfwed for special progralhs to meet local needs and has estab- 
lished needed dialog between the Indian anti non-Indian communi- 
ties. 

Of particular note are, their effect on Indian-controlled contract 
school^ and model, experimental education programs. The part A, 
10-percent competitive setaside, along with the part B experimen- 
tal grants* and, since 1978, the eligibility for part A entitlement 
payments, have beeh a major source of basic support funds for ton- 
tract schools. 

* * Though they have not made up completely for inadequate BIA 
"indirect cost funding, committee researchVand past hearings 
show that many'Indian^ontrolled schools could not have func- 
tioned without this money. This has directly ana substantially con- 
tributed to the goal of self-determination. 
* ' <1> 




Also of special note ure the parO B and C programs. Other statu- 
t ory res trictions do not allow Indian trills to participate in such 
programs as chapter II of EClA. Therefore, these, title IV programs 
have been the only source of funds for experimental and develop- 
mental work available to most tribes or organizations. 

Now the administration proposes to terminate this program. 
They asl$ed for a rescision this year back to $5,1 million and for 
next year,. they have requested pnly $1.2 million to pha^e out the 
program entirely. The major reasons given by the administration are 
that, first, the administration feels that the United States should uce . 
the narrowest definition possible when determining which Indian 
people to' assist, and second, they claim thereSs no need for these 
programs. * * • 

This latter i~uionale se^ms to be based on efltoelief that other 
Federal prograpis fund the same activities (though admittedly not' 
irt the same way) and that, basically, it is up to the State or local- v 
ities to mfeet Indian needs. It is obvious, on its face, this rationale. 
ha%bo application to par;ts B and C. V / c 

This decision to end the program was,' like so 7 many others in this 
administration, made without consultation with the Indian commu- 
nity. However, I do not believe, that such a decision captor should 
be made in suqh a fashion. 

Whenever we are dealing with the Indians of this country, 
whether it be in education or other fields, the Federal Government,^ 
as part of its special relationship, has an obligation to consult with' 
the Indians before they act, to S et input* and 3 be advised, and 1^ 
jvould say, receive the consent oP>the Indian community. 

Therefore, we 'have called this hearing for the specific purpose of 
soliciting the reaction to the President's proposal of tho^e most di- 
rectly affected in the* Indian community. This reaction will, I am 
sure, be instrumental in shaping our response to the President's 
decision. u t 

The President pr6poses and the Congress disposes and vte are 
anxious to get the input from the Indian community, the inputs 
that the administration was unwilling to obtain themselves. 

Our first" panel will consist of people from national -Indian orga* 
nizations, Mr. Ron Andrade, the executive director of the National 
Congress. of America^ Indians; and Ms. Joyce Reyes, executive di- 
rector, United Indians of All Tribes Foundation; Mr. Gregory Fra- 
zier, chief executive, National Urban Indian Council; Mr Roger 
Bordeaux, president of the Association of Contract Tribal Schools, 
anfl also the director of the Saint Franfcis School, Saint Francis, S. 
Dak. " . < / 

Also, with the indulgence of the partel, I ask Mr. Phillip Martin, 
chairman of the Mississippi Band of Choctaws to come forward. He 
has another meeting which he must leave for immediately, and 
with your indulgence, we will have him go first £o that he can 
make tifet other meeting. 

Mr. Martin. 

STATEMENT OF PHILLIP MARTIN, CHAIRMAN, MISSISSIPPI BAND 

OF CHOCTAWS • 

Mr. Martin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have t^o subjects to 
cover this morning briefly. The first is a statement of .why we feel 



that th6 title IV program should continue and also to make" aware 
to you that there is some data on adult American Indians and 
Alaskan Natives and Indians living, in Hawaii. I would like to 
elaborate on those two subjects. 

For the Mississippi Chocta\ys, of which I am the Chief, the title . 
IY. program has been a godsend.' The only education/available to 
the Choctaws in Mississippi is the Bureau of Indian Afiairs. We ark 
locked in on tHe ISER program, but title IV gives us ail opportuni- 
ty to innovate and provide services, educational^swvices, to our 
young peopled 

i So we are able to .conduct a comprehensive adult education pro- 
gram uiider part C supplementary educational services, pre-school 
demonstration projects* Choctaw Tribal Government study, college, 
preparation education, which has really been very good for our 
young people. 

The important thing h<Sre, iust' briefly, is. that tor the last 15 
years, the tribe has had a high priority placed on economic devel- 
opment. We have come up to & plateau where we have three indus- 
tries on the reservation, employing ovenSOO individuals. These are 
private-sector jobs. " 

This makes it more , important that pur young people attain, 
better education than they do. Most of these workers, in these 
plants are semi-skilled .Choctaw people. There is room for profes- 
sional, management, such things as engineers, managers, account- 
ante, a whole range of professional positions are available right 
there on the reservation. We do £ot have people adequately trained 
for these positions. v 

So we nefed to continue these programs and even enlarge them. 
This is one of the reasons, and all of this is in the statement that I 
have, and I would like to make that part c>f the record. 

Mr. Kildee. Without objection, that will be included totally in 
the record. 

Mr. Martin. Yes. ■ 

TH other item that I want to speak about.was the survey that 
my firm, a private consultant firm, conductedAn 1970 through 1980. 
One of the reasons why the administration wabts to cease services is 
that there is no need. Well, I do not tjiink they have tried to shqjv 
any heed because there is a lot of documentation available that 
' Would show all lands of need. „ + x _ 

For instance, a study was made, as I said, called the btatus ot 
Educational Obtainment and Performance of Adult American Indi- 
ans and Alaskan Natives. This was a 3-year, grant provided by the 
Office of Indian Education and this is a comprehensive study. In- 
4 formation that is not available anywhere else on American Indi- 
ans. This is the' only comprehensive survey that has ever been 
made to my knowledge that K&s a whole raoge of information. That 
is sitting in the Office of Education and collecting dust. 

It was presented to the Secretary on August 1981. We have tried 
to get some money to disseminate 'this throughout the Indian coun- 
try, but it has never been done. m 

For instance, the survey consists of parts, various parts, but it also 
includes the demographic characteristics of a household, the biogra- 
' phic characteristics of the respondent, the respondent's involvement 
in Indian cultural activities, the respondent's language skill in 



English and other lan^ua^ey, the respondent's educational involve- 
ment, thfc respondent's employment profile, the respondent's income 
and economic self-sufficiency, the respondent's health profile, the 
Respondent's life satisfaction, the number of types of participants, 
tne program characteristics, program costs, administration and 
.staffing, nndsupport systems, 

, The area represented in the performance test includes health, 
community resource, law, consumer* education, occupation knowl- 
edge, interpretation of facts and figures, , writing, computation prob- 
lem-solving and last, reading. 

So we do have a lot of information here that I think, even if it is 
not in use now, will be a source of comparison as the years go on. * 
Twenty" years from now, we are still going to be talking about Indian 
education, the needs, probably, and here you have a study that was 
done in the late 1970 s that will be a comparison to what is going 
on 20 or 30 years from now. ^ 

It is a shame that this information is not being used by anyone. 

Mr. Kildee. Wa^ that document submitted to the Department of 
Education? A * 

Mr. MARwr.Yes, sir, it was. 

,Mr. Kildee. And you say it is gathering dutit over at the Depa 
ment of Education? 

Mr. Martin. It was submitted in August of 1981. 

Mr. Kildee. We would like for our files a copy of that document* 
if yoy can obtain one?^ 

Mr. Martin.' Yes, I can give it to you right now. I have a copy of 
the Journal of American Indian Education conducted by Rodney 
Brod and John McjQuiston of the University of Montana, who are 
part of the survey. They provided technical assistance ancf wrote 
the information up. * 

Mr. Kildee. If you will sibmit that for our files, I give you*my 
personal assurance that it "will not gather dust in this committee. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

[From the Journal of American Indian Education] 

American Indian Adult Education And Literacy: The First National Survey 
(Rodney L. Brod and John M. McQuiston) 

The National Indian Management Service of America/ Inc. (NIMS) a nonprofit, 
Indian owned and controlled consulting firm was funded, over a three year period. 
(1977-1980) by the United States Office of Education/Office of Indian Education 
(USOE/OIE) to conduct the first national study identifying and accurately describ- 
ing the extent of problems of illiteracy and the laclt of high school completion 
among adult American Indians, Aleuts, and Eskimos.* To achieve a national sample 
representative of American Indian adults, the research included data derived from 
cluster samples of counties (census districts in Alaska and Hawaii) throughout the 
United States. Structured interviews were designed to provide information on the ( 
functional literacy, .educational attainment, and social indicators of adult Indians' 
find To describe federal and state supported programs providing adult education 
services. The results of this study , have important implications, for the future cf 
Indian education; for the first time in history, a national data*base accurately as- 
sessing the functional Hteracy, educational attainment and expressed needs of,. 
American Indian adults can assist educators, legislators, tribal decision-makers and 
osiers in their efforts toward better educational quality, Indian selfaletermination, 
and to achieve the goals, purposes, and finding levels necessary to enhance the edu- 
cational programs of all Indians, Aleuts and Eskimos of this nation. I 
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, While American Indians reinnin at the bottom of utmost every Hocio-econoinlp 
scale, virtually no attention within federal and state bureaucracies has been givuu 
to the systematic collection of information that would carefully 1) assess tho educa- * 
tionul needs of American Indian adglts, 2) examine the accessibility of existing fed- 
oral and state adult education programs to Indians, and U) analyze the degree of 
relationship beiAveen adult educational services and levels of functional literacy and 
educational attainment among Indian adults. 

This lack of on odequato data base with which to make decisions gave rise to the 
'National Adult Indian Education Needs Survey conducted by the National Indian * 
Management Service, Inc. (1981). Conducted under three differenfgrnnts from tho 
U.S. Deportment of Education, the project was designed in order that the Office of 
Indian Education could make operational decisions about services and funding 
levels, to better develop policy, and to assess the relationship between social condi- , 
tion, education and literacy. ^ 

OBJECTIVES" 

Building on the gcnernl^Vdult Performance Level (APL) survey (Northcutt 1973, 
1975) and a previous^assessment of Indian adult educational status in Oklahoma 
(Hall, 1976) the primary purpose of the NIMS study was to provide USOE/OIE deci- 
sion-makers with an accurate assessment of the overall rfduH education needs of 
American Indians, Aleuts and Eskimos; Specifically, the research 

Identified national and regional levels of functional literacy and of educational at- 
tainment and nec '3 of adult Indians described by various social indicators; 

JProvided information on the operations of federal and state ABE/GED programs 
and the extent to which these programs ore providing services to adult Indians; v 

Analykied the relationship of certain social indicators and education services to 
levels of adult Indian functional literacy and educational attainment; and . ' 

Summarized posa'Dle* policy and program implications and recommendations for 
addressing the educational needs of all Indians. 

METHODOLOGY • 

i As Indian education consists of population of users and potential users of educa- 
tional systems and educational systems service providers, data from both Recipients, 
potential recipients, providers and potential providers hod to be obtained. For adult 
Indian educators, providers tend to be defined in terms of State Education Agency 
(SEA) programs that administer or supervise all non -federal adult Indian education 
programs in the fifty states; and Indian Education Act (IEA) programs, which are 
^sponsible for federal adult Indian education programs. Defining both participant 
and potential participant populations consisted of inventorying and sampling not % 
just the adult education program participant but all adult Indians. Therefore, .the 
entire United States. population had to be surveyed through a national probability 
sample of all adult'Indians. * I 

* There were two major thrusts of the NIMS research. The first involved conduct- 
ing a nationjiWrorne interview study of some four thousand adult Indians selected at 
random. AstVutctured interview containing hundreds of questions on major compo- 
nents of^the Respondent's life, history, social conditions and a performance level ex- 
amination «was administered to each interviewee- The second consisted of a struc- 
turedjmstrument, designed to assess educational delivery, systems which was mailed 
to providers of adult education which were classified as either a State Education ^ 
Agency or^Indian Education Act project. 

SEA/lEA SURVEYS 

The State Educational Agencies (SEA) survey was designed to describe each state 
administered education program and its .program participants, staffing patterns and 
services provided, community involvement, the relationship between adult educa- 
tional needs and program availability, factors influencing the decision process in 
adult educational program development and operation, and an analysis of why 
adults attend state administered adult educational programs. Similarly, the Irftiian 
Education Act (IEA) survey was designed to £escribe_each IE A project within its 
local Indian community, community involvement in and reactions to "project pro- 
grams, characteristics of personnel and participants, and accessibility and success of 
programs. To supplement the general survey information regarding all LEA/SEA 
programs, additional data were obtained from the Office of Indian Education. 
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The home interview sample consisted of random adult Indians selected within age 
and Hex quota restrictions from random households within counties (census districts 
in Alanka and Hawaii) Gratified bv filiation where 250 or" more Indians resided in 
l!)7(). Indian interviewers were, retyonmble for making cortnin that the rwmd|dont 
selected from the sample household ' fit within specified repreHcntntiv<rTljj|/sex 
quotas for their interview area. The 4,005 cases selected were representative 
United Suites adult Indian population in terms of age. sex, region and the p 

• tion size of the county in which they lived. 

The home interview was developed through a thorough literature search in keep- 
ing with the goals of the project and incorporated the following eleven kinds of in- 
formation: v 

(1) Demographic characteristics of household members; 

(2) Demographic characteristics of the respondent; 

(3) Respondent's involvement in Indian cultural activities; 

(4) Respondent's language skills in English and other languages; 

(5) Respondent's recent educational involvement; 
(G) Respondent's employment profile; 

. -(7) Respondent's income and economic^self-fcutficiericy; , ^ 

(8) Respondents health profile; V <■ . * 

(9) Adult Performance Level of the respondent; M 

(10) Life Satisfaction of the respondent; and «* • * 

(1 1 ) Interviewer's comments on the success of the interview. 

Once data for both the adult Indian population and the educational service pro- 
viders were obtained, perceived or implied educational need could be associated with 
available programs and program experiences from both the user's and provider's 
point of view to determine the extent to which educationally appropriate programs 
existed and to describe programmatic need. 

results , 

Formal education 

The profile of adult American Indians ischaracterized by a median, education sub- 
stantially lower than found among any other ethnic orTacifll group which has not 
recently immigrated into the United States. As shown in Table 1, the median educa- 
tion of the Indian population is less than the completion of high school while the 
United States populatioryenjoyB a median education that includes some college (one 
year or more). Relative to the Mississippi river, western Indians tend to have a 
greater numlber of years of formal education than do eastern Indians but the differ- 
ences between the distributions are only slight. Few Indian American adults have 

* attended college and only 57 percent have a, high school diploma or its equivalent 
(see Table 2). ■ \ 



S fr / TABLE 1.— FORMAL EDUCATION OF U.S. INDIANS 



Years of formal education 



Total irxlian Indians residing in ' Indians residing in 
population the East the West 



No, percent 



0 , 9 187 4.88 39 

1 to 6 . 281 7.34 81 

7 124 3.24 30 

g 260 * 6.79 5r4 

g " 320 8.36 67 

10 to 11 753 19.66 141 

12 1,080 28.20 196 

13 to 15 Jtr , «4 16.55 96 

15 113 2.95 20 

17+ > \ " 78 2.04 13 



per^nt 


No. 


percent. 


5.29 


' '148 


4.78 j 


W.99 


4 200 


6.47 j 


4.07 


94 


3.04 „ 


. 7.33 


206 




,9.09 


253 


8.18 


19.13 


612 


19.79 


26.59 


884 


28.58 J 


13.03 


538 


17.39 1 


2.71 


93 


. 3:01 


1.76 * 


65 


2.10 



Total.. 



3,830 100 737 100 3,093 100 



Percent of total population 100 » •. 19 24 ■'■ 80 A 



TABLf 2, HIGH SCHOOL ATTAINMENT OR EQUIVALENCY - # • 

Item Content: Did You Receive a High School Diploma or Pass a High School Equivalency Exam? 



Yes, high school diploma 



Yes, equivalency tesl . 



No.. 



Subtotal 



Missing uses 



Total.. 



Njlion 


f«t 


Wttt 


1,762 


303 . 


1.459 


» (468) 


(42.1) 


(47.4) 


381 


6/ 


314 


(101) 


(93) 


. (103) 


1,622 


. 349 


1,273 


(43.1) 


(485) 


(418) 


3,765 


(19 


3,046 


(383) 


(97.6) 


(98.5) - 


65 


18 


47 


(1.7) 


(2.4) 




3,830 A 


r 737 


, 3,093 


(100) 


(100) 


(W — 



1 Percentage iff pynthrtk ^ 

TABLE 3 —EDUCATION SATISFACTION OF U.S. INDIANS 

' ' Total Indian Indians raiding in Indunj rtuin| in 
/ population the [ail _ 

* • or ' _ , "ko. ' Puctnl No. PmcwI . No. ' Pwctnl 

Dissatisfied with their education (Dl/^.5, 6, 7) U67 33.08 260 35.28* 1.QP7 32.56 

Feel (hat they need mwe education ,D10 = No) . . ■ ■ ■ • 

Would have liked a diffeient'educita (D16»Yes) 2.576 67.26 509 69.06 2,067 66.83 

I : — : ' 1 

Looking at the measures of educational satisfaction, Table 3, one-third of all adult 
Indians are dissatisfied with , the education that they have received. More than 
three-fourths of them would have liked to have had more education, with Indians 
west of the Mississippi more inclined to-Egdthat need than i those > in the i east In 
-addition.-two-thirds of the adult Indian popiffntipn feel that \hey r^eceived an .^ap- 
propriate .education for the kinds of occupations Snd lives that they wanted to lead 
Given the number of years of formal education received, about three years , fewer 
San thSee competed by the U.S. population as a whole, it is not at all surprising 
that Indians reflect dissatisfication levels as high as this. / 

Adult proficiency levels (APL) ^ 

Adult proficiency in the use of knowledge acquired in school and elwwhere ww 
measured through the administration of qtf*tions i selected fro ™ ea « h j4 he A £" ?' 
mensions in Northcutt's Adult Performance Level inventory The original APL in 
ventory.was designed' for use" nationally but was not specfically relevant to ndran 
laneuage or culture. In order to increase .the understanding and reduce the length 
ofTe interview fifty-seven questions were redrafted so as to better reflect context 
terms oV stations-more cortmon to Indian life and culture Thus, we can assume 
thaTas the questions wero selected arfd then modified to reflect Indian culture and 
life if is"ike"ylhat if bias were introduced it would be expressed through higher 
scores on each of the ten4ndexes as compared with national data. • .. 

Table 4, Scales A-through J, show Ihe correspondency . to levels of profic.encj on 
the ten indexes.of performance for the U.S.. population as measured by Northcutt 
and for our Sple£ divided, eagt and west. The levels are divuM into hree cate- 
gories by percent of the items answered correctly, where; 1 = 0 to 50 percent, i - 
51 percent 75 percent, and 3 = 76 percent to 100 percent. 
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TABLE 4 — U.S. NORMS AND ADULT INDIAN PERFORMANCE AS MEASURED 3Y THE ADULT 
' PERFORMANCE LEVEL INSTRUMENT 

[In percent] 



Level 



' ' Tola!.. 
G. Writing- 1 
1 



Tola! 

H. Computation 1 
I 



Total 

I. Problem solving 1 
» ) 



2 

3 

Total.. 
J. Reading I 



Total.. 



U.S. 
norm 



U.S. Indian Population 



Total 



East 



West 



A.. Health: m * '/■■'.' 

I: m ." 15.5 54.4 41.1 1 57.6 

■ ■ 2 , 09.9 23.2 29.3 21.7 

3 : :.: s 44.6 22 4* 29.6 20.7. 



Total..... T .i r ; ; 100 100 

B. Community resoruces.- , 

.. J ■-- • •• 14.3 4§.a 

, 2 - 31.1 16.2 

- 3-' ■■■ y 1 54.6 37.2 

r - Total : a ; 100 

C. Law: 

' 1-1 : : 19.5 51.9 

2- ! 51.6 23.2 

3- : &: ■ 28.9 24.9 

Total : loo 100 

0. Consumer education: ■ • . 

1- .i < '. , -." 15.6 47.9 

2- - : ^ 38.6 21.6 

. 3 45.8 30.5 



100 



100 



32.6 



100 




100 ' 

50.8 
14.1 
35.1 



100 

38.2 : 9 55.1 
32.0 21. i 
29.8 23.8 



100 

34.4 
28.8 
36.8 



100 

51.2 
°19.8 
29.0 



100 



Total..., : 

E. Occupational Vhowledge: , ■ ' 

I-* v * 15.2 48.6 

<2. .:. ! . ;. 32.5 17.6 

.,■ 3 ; 52.3 33.8 

Total : j~ " 

F Interpretation of facts and figures-. 

1 .' : 



100 



100 



37.r 51.4 
19.8 17.1 
43.1 • 31.5 



100 



18.3 
33.3 



100 

31.6 

21.8* 

46.6 



100 

52.4 
.17.4 
30.2 



100 

49.8 
18.4 
31.8 



100 



100 



36.4 \ 52.S 
25.8 \16L7 
37.8 . ■ 30.4 



100 

52.7 
21.0. 
26.3 



100 



100 



40.0 "557 
25.5 19.9, 
34.5 ' 24.4 \ 



100 

48.0 
Z7.3 
'24.7 



1Q0 

29.5 

37.5' 

33.0 



100 

52.4 
24.8 
22.8 



100 

48.9 
18.5 
38.6 



100 

38.1 
23.3 
31,1 



100 

51.5 
17.4 



100 



100 



100 



1 Vcyt are no rvalior^i norms avatia£4e tor these indexes. 
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For skills for which there are national norms, Health, Community Resources Law, 
Consumer Education and Occupational Knowledge, there can be no question that 
U.S: Indians lag far behind the nation as a whole. As well, regardless of scale, 'west- 
ern Indians have substantially lower percents'in Level 2 and 3 than do those in the 
east. iTieir ability to demonstrate knowledge results in scores that for some scales 
are les>,than-half those founVinJ the national norm'. It is important to remember 
here that we would have expected Tlnthanswho possessed normative abilities to meet 
the national norm 05 to exceed it because of^ossible induced bias in the APL items 
used after cultural translation. These low levels^of performance, whether .east or 
west are indicators or deficiencies in both formal and informal educational sub-sys- 
tems. • I ' • _ 

The mpst devastating interpretation of these, data comes 'when one considers that- 
Indians are competing for jobs, participating^ the quality of life and reaping the 
benefits of late twentieth century life in the United States. Yet Indians are at such 
a disadvantage as compared to the U.S. population as a whole that they cannot be 
considered a serious contender for jobs, of understanding contemporary life, taking 
advantage of health benefits, being effective consumers and availing themselves of 
legal remedies where they might, knowing w'udX occupations theymight train for or • 
what training is probably required; nor are theyyin likelihood comparably proficient 
in the 3R's as measured by Reading, Writing apfl Computation indexes. 

Now if knowledge is measured by the scores of the 3R's,pbrtion of the Adult Per- 
formance Xevel examination, adult Indians are able to'answer only about three- 
fifths of those items correctly (Table 5) v/i-h easternjndians far exceeding the per- 
formance of those who reside in the west, if converted to differences in scores, east- 
ern Indians answered nine more questions corjedtly than did those in the west, 55 
percent more. In addition, average tribal performance varied from scores of 22 per- 
cent to 97 percent on the literacy dimensions where, if one were^ to answer the same 
questions at random, a score of 25 percerit would be expected. The average score was 
about 52 percent, whije the national norm for the U.S. population as a whole was in 
the eighties. / ' . 

Thus, performance on the Adult Performance Level examination was tragically 
low, the riciprocal of what one/vould expect from the American adult population as 
a whole. At the same time, literacy, as measured by the reading, writing and arith- 
metic dimensions of the examination, did not increase importantly as years of 
formal education increased; rather it even declined among those witfi advanced de- 
grees. / 

Indeed, if we had left the column heading to the tables in this article blank and 
allowed the reader to supply his or her own headings where the Indian population 
now is shown, one might have assumed the data to be from Developing Nations (in 
the case of the Indjans) or from Underdeveloped ones (in the case of the west). In 
late twentieth century, America, this is certainly an indictment of the cummulative 
effects of social differentiation and of a social and political system or systems that 

would allow thisCcondition to exist. 

I 

Sources of educational attainment 

Sources or types of adult educational attainment were derived by combining the 
results of the item in Table 2— "Did you receive a high school diploma or pass a 
high school equivalency test?" with— "Have ^ou attended or been enrolled in the 

ABE/GED/SEA Program administerd by the state of , the lo;al school or any 

community or Indian group?". 

TABLE 5.— ADULT PERFORMANCE LEVEL THREE R'S PROFICIENCY OF U.S. INDIANS i 

\ 



Median 

V lifSL Number of questions that percent 



correctly 



Total Indian population .'. : : 56.31 20 of 36. 

Indians residing in the east 1 \ 70 13 25 of 36. 

Indians residing in the West :. 45.79 16 of 36. 



> fog] on 69? observations. 

Notehi score of 25 percent would be expected by chance \i the answers to all questions were guesses. 
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TABLE 6.-U.S INDIANS WHO HAVE BEEN ENROLLED IN OR ATTENDED ABE/GED/SEA PROGRAM 

ADMINISTERED BY THEIR STATE, LOCAL SCHOOL OR ANY COMMUNITY AGENCY OR INDIAN GROUP ^ 

NatiocN , East Vtel 

Publi/grade orHigh school ' 204 . 25 179 

» (5.6) (3.6) (6.1) 

Public 2-year college or technical institute ; : 105 4 101 

(2.9) (0.6) (3.4) 

' • ' 

Private vocational, trade or business school .' ;. ; 113 17 96 

(3.1) (2.4) (3,3) 

4-year college or university j 81 11 70 

\ < (2.2) (1.6) . (2.4) , 

Other (indian group or community agency) \ : * 273 107 ., 166 

I (7.5) (15,3) (5.6) 

No (not in ABE/GED/SEA programs) ! ; 2,873 534 2,239 

. / I , (78.7) (76.5) (79.3) 

Subtotals w .■ 3,649* 698 2,951 

(95.3) (94.7) (95.4) 

Missing cases : 181 39 . 142 

(4.7) (5.3) (4.6) 

TOTALS '« 3,830 737 .'3,093 

(100) (100) . (100) 



1 Figures in parenthesis equal percent. - * \ 

*> Table 6 shews that only about one-fifth (21 percent of adult Indians have ever at- 
tended or been enrolled in an ABE/GED/SEA program. Of those enrolled through- 
out the nation, most (35 percent), tend to be found in programs operated by. Indian 
groups and community agenciesjfollowed by public grade or high schools (26 per- 
cent), private vocational schools (15 percent), public 2-year colleges (14 percent), and 
4-year colleges or universities (1(F percent). The national pattern however, does not 
fit the regional profiles. This is especially true for eastern programs where nearly 
two-thirds (65 percent) of them are operated by Indian groups and community agen- 
cies, followed by public grade or high schools (15 percent), private vocational schools 
(10-percent), and 4-year.colleges or universities (7 percent). Only 2 percent of eastern 
Indians were enrolled in public 2-year college programs. In the west, a much lower 
percentage of adult Indians were enrolled in programs operated by Indian groups 

* and community agencies (only 27 percent) and more (29 percent) attended programs 
in public grade schools or high schools; some adults also used programs in public-^" 
year colleges (17 percent), private vocational schools (16 percent), and 4-year colleges 
or diversities (11 percent). Thus, Indians in_ western states 'have Tiad to rely more 
upffif adult education programs operated by outside institutions, whereas eastern In-- 
dians depend almost entirely upon local Indian groups and community agencies to 
fulfill their educational needs. 

» With reference to APL functional literacy levels/ contrary to our expectations, 
adult Indians who. had received a high school equivalency through a GED program 
tended to outperform regular high school graduates. Furthermore, adults who re- 
\ ceived their educations in GED programs operated by local public schools ar.d by 
' Indian groups and community agencies showed the highest literacy levels. . 

Education providers , 

Having clearly clemonstrated the needs, levels and sources of educational attain- 
ment and proficiency of the adult Indian population, further assessments were made 
of the operations of adult educational systems and their administrators' perceptions 
of the extent to which their programs are providing adult educational services to 
Indian Americans. Data obtained from State Education Agency (SEA) programs and 
- Indian Education Act (IEA) programs (Brod, 1981) represent all state, local and fed- 
eral adult educational programs (except for the BIA); their characteristics, goals, 
target populations and participant groups for the most part define the educational 
system viathin which adult Indians receive their education and training. 

While the response rates to items and the return rate (of 60 percent) were quite 
good for the IEA programs, only about six percent'of the requested information was 
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provided bythe 39 (of 51) SEA programs returning their instruments. That w,. when- 
ever nulbers of Indians participating in state adult education programs and activi- 
ties were requested, virtually no data were reported. Some states admitted that they 
simply lid not know or did not have the data; others indicated the information was 
not available. Three and sometimes four state programs cooperated by providing 
most of the information regarding Indian participation while the rest could not or 
would not provide such data. In addition to their poor response rate it should be 
kept in mind that SEA officials' assessments of the education needs and problems of 
adult Indians may actually be no more, than speculative since over 92 percent of 
them admitted that they had never conducted a formal, documented state assess- 
ment to ascertain adult Indian education needs For example, when asked to de- 
scribe the educational opportunities for adultindiarfs compared to those for non-In- 
dians in their state, most SEA officials (71 percent) said Indian opportunities were ^ 
"the same as," a few (10 percent) said "better than," and only 19 percent said 
"worse than" those of non-Indians; notwithstanding the low achievement rates and 
scores reported here. The same figures for IEA project directors were 23 percent, ii 
percent and 39 percent respectively; ' -V ' 

The greatest difficulties SEA officials perceived in involving Indian adults as stu- 
dents in presently-operating state adult education programs were inadequate re- 
cruitment channels with Indian communities (44 percent) a lack of an identifiable 
community from which to recruit Indian participante (36 percent), and. a ack of 
staff trained to deal with the special problems on Indifmadults (33 percent) They 
also cited problems with transportation (^percent), children or childcare (23 per- 
cent) or a critical incompatibility between Indian .tfdmts and their educational pro- 
gram's (21 percent). Some SEA officials could foresee no major problems in educating 
adult Indians (15 percent), while others saw problems with Indian transience (15 
percent), prejudice (13 percent), program design (10 percent), and language barriers 

(B tt should be pointed out here that although only about half (56 percent) of the 
adult Indian population spoke English as children at home, virtually all were edu- 
cated in English. Now as adults 25 percent still do not speakJInglish and most have 
at least some difficulty with English. Thus, for these Indians, language was and re- 

-mains-a-majot-barrier to educational competency, as adult education programs are 
also conducted in English to the virtual exclusion of Indian languages. 

' ThVfive most important needs of Indian adults as identified by IEA directors 
were high school preparatory (GED), basic education, vrcaUon/technical education 
Hfe ^copmg/conVumer education, and Indian cultural activities Although the typical 
Indian-operated adult education program received 95 percent of its operating budget 

• from Title IV, Part C funding, 29 percent of these programs applied to their state 
agency (SEA) for direct funding, rfowever, only 13 percent . of tne applicant were 
approved for funding and only 35 percent ever received notification that fheir pro- 
pyl w^ even revilwed. Consequently, only about a fourth of the Indian projects 
applying for state funding were satisfied with the review process. 

ffify, SEA officials were asked to characterize the relationship between their 
adult education coordinator and the Indian community in their state on a scale of 1 
fvery poor) to 5 (excellent). Their responses varied, but the median (middle response) 
Wa73.4(i.e., between "average" and "above average"). This rating contrasts sharply 

4 with the median value of only 2.7 (between "below average" and ^average that 
IEA project directors ascribed" to their relationships with the SEAJttwu .three- 
fourths of the IEA directors gave reasons, for their rating*. On the positive side 19 
percent reported a continuing or growing, supportive mutual relationship with the 
SEA Several (9 percent) were more neutral, saying that the SEA was supportive 
and cooperative but that there were no fnnds and/or contact or affiliation. Unfortu- 
nate? Xowever, the bulk (45 percent) of the.comments tended to be negative: either 
there was little or no relationship, communication, money, or »up^ farUu»ming, 
or that the SEA seemed to completely ignore or was not interested in the Indian 
community's adult education needs. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The result of this study have important implications for the future of Indian edu- 
cation and for educational, research and policy. The following summarizes the major 
study policy recommendations (Brod, 1982). 
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I t * 

t • * 

/. TVie continuation of research on Indian education 

Xhe analysis and dissemination process should be continued. At the very least 
these data should be made available Jo competent researchers so that the analysis 
can continue. 

2. CrUica I evaluation of Indian education delivery systems 

The data leave liUle room for" interpretation^ other than that there are serious dif- 
ferences between eaucational need and educational programs among and for Indian 
Americans. Indian operated or tribal schools generally yield better educational re- 
sults than do other schools" or agencies, but none is*an optimisation of educational 
techniques, practices and programs; However, history instructs us that merely shift- 
ing the responsibility for Indian education to the BIA, at best, would be somewhat 
like switching horses midstream during a big spring runoff (Brod, 1979). Instead, the 
next important step is to examine a sample 6f educational systems from prekinder- 
garten to grade twelve and to determine the extent to which educational systems 
are optimizing their resources and delivery that which is required to strengthen 
Indian educational competence. " x 

3. Revision of educational delivery system, prekindergarten to 12th grade 

It appears that majorvmpacts may be made by merely changing the thrust of the 
systems from other directed systems to Indian directed ones. 

4. Provide^ education in the traditional language 

We have shown that language is a major barrier to success among Indian Ameri- 
cans. In order to affect an optimal learning situation, students must be accommodat- 
ed where an English language curriculum prevents them, from achieving full under* 
standing and appLjcatioivofjprinciples, concepts and tools taught in the classroom. 
To facilitate intercultural communication, understanding and later occupational 
success, English language classes should accompany the regular curriculum so that 
Indians of all ages can learn this "foreign" tongue and add it to their vocabulary. 

5. Increase the capabilities of teachers in areas where' Indian Americans reside 1 
Just over half (58 percent) of the adult educators who are involved in IEA adult 

Indian education have college teaching credentials. Baseman the performance of 
adult Indians, there will be considerable value in assessinjjpeach faculty member\ 
with respect to educatibnahcurrency and pedagogy. Those who retain obsolescent or/ 
obsolete knowledge or practices should receive additional training or be replaced. 

f Provide educational modules in both cultures, traditional Jndian and non-Indian 
Whether the intercultural exchanges occurs in the classroom, on^ the job or in the 
community, Indian people should learn to understand both their own culture and 
that of the other world. Their teachers alike should be well trained and well versed 
in the traditional culture(s) of those whose education fhey guide. ■ , 

7. Critically evaljiate the adult educatiop system v 

Suffering from the same sclerosis as in fhe elementary -and secondary system, 
adult education too must be carefully evaluated so as to determine those measures 
'that might be taken to optimize it.'The same methods and procedures use'd to evalu- 
ate the elementary and secondary systems must be used here, regardless of govern- 
mental base, so as to maximize the educational value of adult programs for Indian 
Americans. 

8. Substantially change adult education delivery systems . 

As in the elementary and secondary programs, it is not enough to evaluate. Rec- 
ommendations for change must be implemented. Again, merely shifting all responsi- 
bility for adult education to the BIA is not an answer. However, simply increasing 
the number and quality of local Injdian/cbmmunity based programs with a well 
trained staff, fluent in Indian language^) would be a first, welcome addition. 

*9. Increase levels of support for Indian education 

Even in this era of defeated school bonds and fiscal cutbacks, Indian education 
programs must be aided financially where that support will be of major value in 
decreasing the gap between Indian and non-Indian education and performance. 

10. Evaulate the impact of Johnson-O'Malley funding 

The Johnson-O'Malley funds were set aisde to reimburse states for tax revenues 
not received where Indian Americans are educated or trained under state auspices. 
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Given the lack of accordance between need and educational program; and given the* 
failure- of state and public programs to produce the educational product that the 
Indian American expected at the outset, the Johnson -O l Malley system should be 
carefully evaluated to determine whether it acts to, fulfill the educational needs and 
requirements of Indian Americans. v 

ft. Examine the condition of civil rights among Indian Americans, and strictly en- 
a 4 force civil rights law • 
A separate or integrated, but nevertheless' unequal, system of education prevails 
as far as Indian Americans are concerned. As well, employment, unemployment, un- 
deremployment and residential statistics all point to the continuation oFhistorical 
systems of discrimination. The educational and performance data show fairly con- 
clusively that there are serious flaws in the education system where it serves Indian 
Americans. Regardless* of area of residence or reservation/non-reseryation status, 
equal opportunity in education simply does not .exist for Indian Americans. A thor-. 
ough examination of the conditions of civil rights law as it has affected Indian 
Americans should be undertaken. Certainly, such an investigation will reveal seri- 
ous deficiencies in the application and enforcement of current law. 

12. Selfdeterminatjpn in Indian education 

We*have proposed changes in the Indian education system which presuppose the 
lack of qualified Indian' teachers and administrators as an outcome of the education 
system now in place (McQuiston & Brod, 1981). Still, it appears, that as a result of a 
multiplicity of social and cultural factors, self-determination is wholly appropriate 
for use in ^situations where the predominant culture and population is an Indian 
one. That is, from inception to successful implementation and evaluation, education 
should be in the hands of its typical parent with equality assured for those of cul- 
tures and ancestry other than Indian. The present system, however, is largely de- 
signed, administered and implemented by a social and' cultural minority as a last 
vestige of paternalism. Self-determination is a most important part of Indian cul- 
ture and life today as Indian 'Americans, who often are the virtual exclusive resi- 
dents of their school districts or otfter administrative areas, gain control of their 
own educational planning, design, management, and implementation. 

epilogue: who listens to policy research, findings? how does social action 

\ PROCEED? * * 

The final report of the study reported here was delivered to Secretary of Educa- 
tion Bell, in August of 1981. This report clearly displayed educational deficiencies 
among Indian Americans which were of crisis proportions. The report, however, did 
not merely chronicle these problems but explicated various policy alternatives and 
remedies that might be. explored. These remedies have been reported he^aTO^iey 
encompass the range of educational policy. • v * 

As yet, the Department of Education has not disseminated the. report due to 
budget restrictions imposed under the 1981-1982 Fiscal Year budget, although Bell 
has indicated that he favors widespread dissemination. Assistant Attorney General 
William B. Reynolds, head of the Civil Rights- Division of the Department of Justice 
has said (Civil Rights Digest, Nov. 1981) in October 1981 that rather than busing, 
there are other methods he would propose in order to provide educational equality. 
These remedies 'would include the development. of magnet schools, special programs, 
the modification of school neighborhood boundaries, providing monetary incentives 
to students who change schools. At the same-time, however, Reynolds stated that he 
did not think the problems of inferior teaching, educational programs or facilities- 
for minority schools were widespread. . > 

It is clear that Assistant Reynolds has not consulted with Secretary Bell or per- 
haps others in the° Department of Education. This study has reported conclusively 
that the root of the educational problems among Indian Americans is structural. It 
begins with educational policy and ends with a seriously disadvantaged group. ^ 

A major question here is what is the role of research in educational policy' What 
obligations do federal and other agencies have to disseminate, support, or perhaps 
even understand social research? The major impact of this and other studies may 
pnly come through the publication of summary articles such as this which may 
serve to bring the original research out of figurative archives and promote policy, 
change indirectly through academic and research discussion. The mission ingredient 
in policy research is a clear commitment to the informed use of research findings 
once they have been provided. We must explore new directions, new avenues that 
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will link social research with social policy in education, Q It is clear thaffor the more . 
than one million Indian Americans, that link is desperately needed. 

Mr. Martin. I just want to pake this for the record. Also policy 
implication and findings of the^status of education obtainment and 
performance of adult American Indians and Alaskan Indians, a dis- 
cussion paper prepared by Dr. Jim Fortune, who was also involved 
in this,survey. * 

So these three documents, I would like'to submit to. you. 

Mr. Kildee. thank you very much. We appreciate that. 

[The prepared statement of Phillip Martin follows:] 

[Because of its length, Dr. Forturffe's study is retained in commit- 
ted files and not reprinted heije.] 

' Prepared Statement op Phillip Martin, Chief, Mississippi Band of Chooulw 
f \ Indians 

This statement] is prepared in response to the administration's proposal to termi- 
nate Title JrVrTmice of Indian ^Education Programs; within the U.^. Department of 
Education.X ■ \ • . • 

* For the Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indians, Title IV/OIEP has been a major 
force in the unprecedented gains made in 'education here in the past ten years. 
Historically, the Mississippi Choctaws have been pne ofthe most neglected of Indian 
tribes. Unlike others who received educational services early in theiff dealings with 
the U.S.* government, MississippilChoctaw was long denied access to education at 
all. For almost 100 years, from Removal in the 1830's until the 1920's-30's, there 
were no schools for ,the. tribe. Elementary schools were gradually built, but there 
was no high school until 1964. Choctaw students who wished to complete high school 
were forced to leave the state apd attend federal boarding schools in Oklahoma) 
North Carolina, or Kansas. Mississippi public school education was not available for 
Choctaw students until 1971 when court orders opened the public schools. Even now, 
few Choctaw students elect to attend public schools which are unprepared to handle 
the need for bilingual instruction for Choctaw students and which have a long tradi- 
tion of opposing non-white enrollment. 

As a result of this educational discontinuity, there was a striking absence of Choc- 
taw high school graduates and college trained members of the tribe. In 1971, for ex- 
* ample, there had been orily 290 high school graduates in. the tribe's history; 25 per- 
cent of the tribe's adult members had less than three years of schooling; and a large 
number of adults were unable to speak, read, or write English. There were only 22 
college graduates. At this time, in the early 1970*8, the tribe — in the face of urgent, 
unmet social, employment, educational, and health need — initiated concentrated ef-. 
forts to achieve economic independence, and, with that, to improve tribal members' ' 
standard of living. The accomplishment of these ambitious goals demanded a" tribal 
education system with the flexibility /to respond to the compelling problems of adult 
literacy, few college trained tribal members, and the absence of a tribal presence 
within the reservation's BIA schools/ p 

Title IV resources, through Parts/B and C have been the primary vehicle through 
which this tribe has been able to both create an environment for education and di- 
minish its impoverished educational status. This testimony will describe for the 
record the value of Title IV for Mississippi Choctaw and the continuing need for full 
funding for the program, with increases for Part B arid C. 



ADULT EDUCATION: TITLE IV, PART C 



In 1972, with 'funding from a/small BIA contract and a grant from the Office of 
Vocational and Adult Education (Section 309(b)), adult education sites were first es-/ 
tablished in the seven on-reservation Choctaw communities to provide English-Ian? 
guage, literacy, and GED preparatory instruction. Oyer 100 adults enrolled. immedi- 
ately, with enrollment ana attendance growing quickly to over 300 students and re- 
maining constant over the past eleven years at that rate. In 1974, legislative amend- 
ments turned Section 309(b) funds to the state departments of education for admin- 
istration and Mississippi promptly discontinued funding for the tribal adult educa- 
tion program. The tribe then sought Titie IV, Part C funding and has continued 
since 1975 as a Title IV, Part € grantee, operating with constant success. In 1976, 
the program received international honors for its work in literacy education from 
the National Association of Public and Continuing Education. Elements of the adult 
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education model developed at Choctaw, have been replicated by reservatjon and 
urban 'Indian adult education programs across the country. >,,„„„„. twi 

The ollowmg statistics stand as quantitative indicators o program Recess: Total 
number of GEE) graduates, 363; total number of eighth grade graduates 228. ine 
number of GED graduates during this period nearly equaled the number of Choctaw 
Central Hieh School graduates for that same time: 37C 

Afollow-UD study of the tribe's GED graduates was recently conducted. The find 
ines sueSsrthat for both the individual graduate and the tribe the program has . 
befn ve^Ltieffective, considering the skill and income levels of the entering adult 

^ThiriXetrc'entqf entering GED students were public or BIA general assist- 
apce r«ip?ente! oJy^rcent continued to receive such assistance following their 

' i ^^!S£i^SSS^ employment participants (CETA TW^. upon 
entry only lTdercent remained in this,position upon completion of the GED 
Forty nine percent of graduates reported having obtained a job or better job as a 

"CSS Snfof n the graduates are enrolled «»}fr™5^£^2& 
Forty-seven percent reported incomes. of less than $3,000 at pre-GED levels, only 

11 nercent continued at that level after GED completion. - 
Twenty-sir^"cent reported incomes in excess of $10,000 after completion of the 

r.FD rnmDared with none at that level upon entry into the program. . 
A curwry review of Statistics cannot show, however, the strong uW.tar.an value 

adult Xc^tion holds for tribal economic and social development for M.ss.ss. PP . 

' ^TrtbaT members who participate in adult education are more likely to enter, into 
and functton s^e^fully in additional training or private sector employment 

L more Choctolv adults gain .literacy skills, increase their, individual problem- 
so^ng ability anc "complete Thigh school, the demands on social, health, and law- 

6 "tS erMlUy tavTof the laWr force has risen through Wic and GED educa- 
' tioTSySf^ WSZ attractive «. a site of private sector industrial invest- 

m The academic progress of Choctaw school-age children is heightened by parental 

rtt^ii n ^^"SS«-. th « na « f ettatafte^ecls 
widespread that a ten year period has not been enough time to eradicate *ne pieces 

^tnlrlLTof educational neglect. On a f^^.^^Si^hZ 
nroeram has only been able to serve perhaps 20 percent of those lr i need witr ui 
prolrlm's current service population of 370 being only roughly one-fifth of ^hf total 
.adults still without a high school education. As indicators of continuing 
nid \fo?Titl riV Part C funding for the Choctaw Reservation, the following state- 
S^shouldbl con^:Sr g ce f n? of Choctew «^«^th^n«d nor write; 

Eb the loss of Title IV funds for adult educator , . I ; » also nothkdy that tas- 
sippi will relent from its earlier position and « te, « to .^ n |^^^ I w t ¥ , J^ fX^. 
■ tion Title IV remains, for this tribe, a major source of support for adult basic educa 
tipn and for GED preparation. 

SUPPLEMENTARY EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 



' felA educational funds do not exist in sufficient quantity nor with sufficient flexi- 
bilitv to meet the particular, educational needt Indian communities have fo ttch 
muty to meei me V u Dre school education, curriculum materials develop- 



funding. 
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I. PRESCHOOL DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM 

Through Part B, a .preschool education program is serving 75 three- and four-year- 
old Choctaw children in six reservation communities: this preschool program differs 
from conventional approaches to early childhood education in that the curriculum 
incorporates Choctaw cultural values identified by Choctaw parents as appropriate 
for inclusion in their child's early education. Because the program is only in its 
second year, no pre and post test scores are ye*t available for comparison purposes 
with a conventional preschool program. However, immediate benefits are being ob- 
served in the active involvement of Choctaw parents in the development of curriSu^ / 
lum and in educational decision-making. By the end of this project, we will have 
developed and validated a preschool curriculum which can'then be used reservation- 
wide in the Keadstart program and in the six kindergartens. ' 

2. CHOCTAW CURRICULUM MATERIALS 

Choctaw students have always attended schools in which their textbooks and cur- 
riculum ignored, stereotyped, or djstorted Choctaw people and their culture, creat- 
ing a void in which Choctaw students found no positive point of reference for them- 
selvesas Choctaw. Non-Indian students *in Mississippi also study from social studies 
texts which treat the Choctaw Tribe as an anthropological oddity rather than a con- 
tributor to the history, and current events of the state. In view of this need, the tribe 
planned jointly with the BIA school system, local public schools, and the state de- 
partment of education to produce curriculum materials in Choctaw history, culture, 
and contemporary events. These would accompany the ninth grade Mississippi histo- 
ry texts. The tribe applied for funding from* a federal program, Ethnic .Heritage 
Studies, and received a grfmt to conduct the wo^k. Unfortunately, mid-way in the 
project, Ethnic Heritage was block-granted to the states', and,»under the provisions 
of the block-grant package in education, the tribal project was terminated. Once 
again, Title IV funding^was nought to continue the work. 

Under a Part B grant! a student text, film, and teacher's guide x on Choctaw mate- 
rial culture have been validate© 1 and field-tested and are now ready for usje in the 
schools. A second film, "Choctaw Tribal Government," is complete' and the student 
text is nearing completion. A third work on' Choctaw history is well underway. If 
Title IV had 7 not been available, then this important task would stiU be undone, 
with little likelihood of its ever being completed. Certainly, the tribe does not have 
such funds of its own to produce sound educational materials. 

\ 

3. COLLEGE PREPARATORY EDUCATION 1 * 

' * v * 

Title IV, Part B, funding is used on the Choctaw Reservation to support college 
preparatory instruction in reading* composition, library research, test-taking, and • 
study skills for Choctaw juniors and seniors. The high school curriculum \has mini- 
mal college preparatory offerings: no advanced math, physics, fine arts, foreign lan- 
guages, or writing and research classes are offered. Instruction is largely remedial. 
The academic achievement of Choctaw students is extremely low: 
. (a) In April, 1982, 79 percent of Choctaw students in grades 9-12 were below grade . 
level on the California Achievement Test. r \ 

(b) The average grade level test scores for graduating Choctaw high school seniors 
has been below ninth grade for the past several yrarsT 1982 graduating seniors had 
an average grade level of 8.7. \ 

(c) College admissions test scores fall far below those required for entry into col- 
lege. The average score for 1982 seniors wa r s. 10.8, a figure which can be compared to 
the national average of 18.7 and the Mississippi average of 18.6. \ 

(d) Academic and English language difficulties prevent Choctaw students from, 
succeeding in college and contribute to a college dropout rate of over 70 percent. 

These academic deficiencies, if they remain uncorrected, will slow;! tribal ^economic 
development plans: there are. now only 72 college graduates. There ar&. no tribal 
members with degrees in the sciences, in business, in accounting, in law, in the com- 
puter sciences, or in the health professions. The Title IV, part B funding that we are 
receiving for this program will prepare Choctaw students academically to succeed 
on college entrance testing and .later as college students. In the absence of Title IV; 
there would have been no other source of support for this service. * 

It would be incorrect to agree with the administration's contention that need, no \ 
longer exists for the Office of Indian Education Programs within the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education. In fact, the Department of Education, through the needs assess- 
ments required of all Title IV grantees, has within OIEP ample documentation of 
need for Title IV e continuation and expansion — if the department were to examine- 
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those documents. And, in the mnttor of adult education, the department has'access 
to the results of a national assessment of Indian adult education needs. This major 
study— which National Indian Management Service (of which I am President) con- 
ducted and which sampled American' Indian Native adults— revealed that through- 
out the country educational deficienceis among American Indians which were of 
crisis proportions. The final report of the study was delivered to Secretary Bell in 
August, 1981. Yet, the denartment has not disseminated the report. The Congress is 
unaware that such a national data base accurately assessing the functional literacy 
and educational attainment- of American Indian adults exists, and requests for ap- 
propriations for Indian adult education from the administration ignore the fact that 
Indian adults have the lowest high school completion rate (57 percent) among all 
ethnic and racial groups in the United States. A summary of the report by its au- 
thors was recently published in the Journal of American Indian Education and. is . 
attached to this statement. v 

It would also be equally incorrect to agree with the contention that Indians— in 
view of Title IV— will receive educational assistance through other federal pro- ^ 
grams. This native belief fails to consider the past failure of these programs to serve 
Indians. Apart from Title IV, Indian Education, and the one per centum set aside in 
vocational education for Indian tribes, American Indians receive few benefits from 
those programs which are said to be available to them. The barriers .to obtaining 
these funds exist to such an extent as to. baffle even the most astute applicant. 
There is, first of all, little disinclfhation on the part of other educational programs 
or of the states*— as recipients of federal funds— to serve Indians. Each of these other 
educational programs seems to have its owh special interest constituency which 
does not include Indians. The application procedures are complex. Indian tribes 
often do not have the professional Staff required to prepare grant applications to 
meet detailed criteria: The actual funding process is extremely competitive and 
Indian applicants must compete with large, sophisticated public school districts, uni- 
versities, and state departments of education for the ^ame diminishing funds. The 
experiences' of Mississippi Choctaw including those already cited, have taught us to 
expect littfe or nothing from funding agencies which do not have Indians as their 
target population or which do not have an Indian set-aside as part of their author- 
jzing legislation. • 

The preceding information serves as evidence that there aro still urgent, unmet 
'educational needs on the Choctaw Reservation. To be sure, a great deal of progress * 
has been made, largely through Title IV assistance. But, much more is needed. We | 
need, for example, grants of the kind provided by Title IV, Part A to plan a tribal 
school system. We need to develop and implement an intensive English larfguage 
development program for junibr and senior high school students (a service which 
bilingtial education will not provide): we need. a strengthened math and science pro- 
gram whiqh includes- computer sciences for high school students; Choctaw students 
need career education, in order to introduce them to the life choices they can have if 
they complete their education; expanded counseling services are needed in the 
school system which has only one counselor for 1,100 students; programs which link 
the school and the home are needed. We need many more college trained members 
in the technical professions to work in and to manage our tribes industrial enter- 
prises. The tribe has developed three enterprises employing over 500 people, but 
tribal members are mostly in the semi-skilled positions. This enterprise develop- ^ 
ment has created a need for professional and management training. So many of the 
' basic educational services taken for granted by non-Indian students and their fami- 
*lies do not exist for Choctaw students and their parents. Andj in this regard, Missis- 
sippi Choctaw is not unlike other Indian communities in degree of need. Indeed, 
even at its highest appropriations levels, Title IV did not have adequate funding 
levels to meet the need for its particular services, especially in Part B and C. , 

This statement has pointed to the benefits accruing for one tribe, Mississippi - 
' Choctaw, from Title' IV, Office of Indian Education Programs. Choctaw is no excep- 
tion: other Indian communities throughout the country have had similar experi- 
ences. Although Title IV has always had a small appropriation, Indian tribes, have 
been able to use the limited Part B and Part C funds to creatively solve eduational 
problems in their communities, making Title IV a highly cost-effective program.. 
In view of these circumstances, I would recommend that the Committee consider 

^ra^Title^v^/OIEP should continue as a program within the Department of Educa- 
tion and should take the lead within the Department in securing commitments from 
other federal education programs to seriously examine those Indian education needs 
which Title IV can not reaclu 
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(b) Parts B and C should be examined, with attention given to the lack of other 
sources of funding for the services supported by these parts. i 

(c) The National Adult Indian Education Needs Survey should be studied by the 
Committee for its implications not only for the conduct of adult education for Indian 
adults but also for the conduct of Indian education in general in this country. 

(d) ,The National Advisory Council on Indian Eduation should be continued, with . 
oversight over the Office of Indian Education but with its membership representa- 
tive of the Indian educatio^community and Indian tribal government. 

Mr. Kildee. I know you have to run to another meeting now. We 
appreciate your testimony here this morning. With that, we will let 
you go to your next meeting. 

Mr Martin. Thank you. 

Mr. Kildee. I do not see Mr< Andrade here. Is someone here rep- 
resenting him? right. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM LEAP, EDUCATION DIRECTOR, 
N^TIONAL^ONGRESS OF AMERICAN INDFANS 

Mr. Leap. Mr. Chairman, my name is Dr. William Leap. I am the 
education director for the National Congress of American Indians 
and I am here today to present NCAFs concerns regarding the ad- 
ministration's treatment of the Indian Education Act in the fiscal 
year 1984 budget proposals. 

I want to address two issues, as you might expect. First, the re- 
scission, and second, the proposed termination. 

First of all, regarding the rescission, NCIA respectfully points . 
out to the administration and to the subcommittee that any at- 
tempt to impose a rescission on title IV funding already appropri- 
ated by the Cahgress violates a determination on this matter al- 
ready made by*the General Accounting Office. 
" Reference is made to a letter frdm the Comptroller General of 
the United States to the Ptesidgnt of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, dated May 6, 1982, portions of 
which are attached to our testimony and there are copies on the 
side table. 

* As is the case for many other pieces of Federal legislation, title 
IV's enabling legislation contains what GAO terms a "jnandatory 
spending statement." And the authority to spertd funds appropri- 
ated under the terms of such a mandatory statement Cannot, ac- 
cording the Comptroller General, be superceded by rescission or by 
any other process allowed under the provisions of the Impound- 
ment Control Act, according to the GAO determination. 

The administration's m proposed rescissions for Title IV will 
become an issue which' can and will, if necessary ; be resolved 
through thup courts. - ' - • m + 

In the meantime, however, Mrr Chairman, there is a more seri- 
ous and more immediate problem relating to the rescission. Even 
though Congress has not given its approval to the rescission, the 
Department of* Education and the Office of Indian Education have 
begun to conduct business as if the rescission already were in 
place. Renewal of the contract for one of the Title IV resource cen- 
ters was initially refused by OIE last* month and orders were 
passed out for the center to shut down its operations, in part be- 
cause OIE did not wish to commit already appropriated funds for 
- that ^center's use. 0 
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Last fall, OIE actively discouraged LEA's from applying for. new 
part C education grants or from expanding the scope of their part 
A and part B programs, citing administration fiscal jjjrJK 
budget requests as if they expressed the level of funding OIE really 
had to distribute during the coming year. - • , 

Recommendations for the retrenchment of activities, for project 
shutdowns, and for program termination are once again being re- - 
eafedTreference to OIE's proposed phase-out i in fiscar year -MM. 

Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, under these circumstances, such caution 
is well advised. But even so, the outcomes of the advice are the 
same- Indian students and their educational services are being 
rTde the unfortunate victims of needless bureaucratic gamesman- 

Sh i!fCAI cannot and will not stand! by while the administration 
plays havoc with the continuit&quality and delivery of education . 
services to. Indian students, afe^e; are hopeful, Mr. Chairman 
that this subcommittee will Jot remain impassive in the face of 

th Now Sf me turn briefly to the second issue: The proposed elimi- 
nation of title IV ahdfelE services in fiscal year 1984. 

The administration arguments in favor ■ of I ^ are in effect 
three: First, that services can be supplied through funding from 
other Department of Education programs; second, that the Depart- 
ment of Education funds on the basis of educational need, and not 
S background, thus the Department has no unique; responsibih- 
™ to provide services to meet the specia needs of *^ n *;- 
' and third the Federal Government itself has no responsibility to 
previd^ services to any student not living on or near his home res- 

6r NCAI cannot and will not accept the validity of any of these ar- 

JTitlel'v may complement the services offered by other Depart- 
/ment of Education programs, but that does not mean that compara- 
ble services can then be obtained through those other program 

Tha^^^ SeS only for a^mited number of reme- 
dial ourposes. Title IV, in contrast, can address a wide number, of 
eScffioSafand cultural needs. Chapter I has d£ 
be holistic in its focUs or .flexible in its design. Title IV was ae- 

' Si %te P ?s C no^rovis°ion a for tribal control or tribal consultation or 
tribarselMeterm°ml °on within the context of chapter I programs 
Title IV has the potential to operate in that context, as you will 

h 7t r is°absurd to argue that title VII or. Impact Aid can take over 
the responsibilUy for other educational services being supplied by 
rirL IV oart A Title VII, given its English-language focus, at best 
■£ 5>U Tto ad^ress oily a small . portion of the tribe* »n»"™£ 
* mneuaee arts instruction. Experience has shown /that title VII re- 
Ss Afferent to the unique language needs f Indian studente 
TpubHc Sis, even though the 1978 amen&jte ta» , lie Ac 
added a special section which specifically calls/ OBEMLA s atten 
tion to the specifics of those needs. 
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* Remember, also, title VII is a discretionary program, and not an 
entitlement. There is no continuity and support for Indian educa- 
tion one academic year to the next/Tribal accountability is a con- 
cept totally alien to title VIFs administrative process as well. 

Impact Aid funding is awarded to school districts, not to tribes. 
Impact Aid does not support Indian-specific educational programs 
ahd will not be aible to be used in that way at the local level until 
Impact Aid funds are exempted from State equalization formulae 
and left free to go directly to the LEA's at the levels originally in- 
tended and until BIA effectively regulates the provisions of title 
XI, part A. 

Without those changes, Impact Aid hardly offers any alternative 
to the services provided by title IV. ^ 

There are some additional problems with the idea that other De- 
partment of Education programs can supply services currently pro-" 
vided by title IV. In some States, funding from non-Indian-focused 
education projects will have to be decreased as much as 30 or 40 
percent in order for title IV, part A projects within those States to 
continue to receive funding at their fiscal year 1982 or 1983 levels. 

Such diversions of chapter I dollars toward title IV needs would 
rapidly heighten ill will and increase conflicts at a time when 
unity between the Nation's political, ethnic and racial minorities^ 
has never been so critical. \ 

Notice,, moreover, that any attempt to use chapter I funding to 
offset title IV needs would give State governments greater control 
over the funding of. Indian educational services at the local and 
tribal levels. 

NCI A opposes all such attempts to shift responsibility for "the 
management of Indian education from the Federal to the State- 
level authorities. 

The administration is in error when it claims that the Depart- 
ment of Education has no role to play^ln fulfilling responsibilities 
in education to the tribes. It is difficult to understand how the ad- 
ministration can claim to be working in terms of goverhment-to- 
government relationships in Indian Affairs, while at the same 
tiipe, it is seeking to eliminate the one set of programs in the De- 
partment of Education specifically designed to respond to the ele- 
mentary and secondary and adult education concerns of tribal gov- 
ernments'. • 

The administration argues; that the Federal responsibility to 
serve Indian students as Indians applies only if the students reside 
on or near reservation boundaries. The wording of the Snyder Act, 
as well as the findings of Seminole Nation v. United States and 
Morton v. Ruiz, all acknowledge that Federal services must be pro- 
vided to the tribes, regardless pf their members' place of residence. 

In no sense does NCAI want to demand that off-reservation 
needs be used as an excuse fpr cutting back on the delivery of serv- 
ices to the reservation communities. But the fact remains,, off-reser- 
vation residence does not, in and of itself, provide a sufficient justi- 
fication for terminating Federal Indian services in any form. 

So NCAI raises the strongest objection to the administration's at- 
tempts to do this thinfe in the fiscal year 1984 budget. 

Let me assure you in conclusion, Mr. f Chairman, that NCAI does 
not think title IV is a perfect piece of legislation. NCAI recognizes 
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there have been problems with the distribution of part A finding 
and with the uses made of those funds by certain local programs. 
NCAI will be the first Jndian organization to call for Federal over- 
sight and review of the Indian Education' Act and of its contribu- 
tions to Indian education. 

NCAI holds, however, that such bversight and assessment must 
be carried out in legislative terftis, allowing all sides of eyefy ques- 
tion-to receive an open and equitable hearing.^ Attempts to use the 
budgetary process as a means of bringing about changes in Federal 
Indian educational policy bypasses opportunities for tribal consul- 
tation, and for that reason alone, NCAI opposes the administra- 
tion's elimination of title IV. and the programs it supports from the 
fiscal year 1984 budget. . «" 

Thank you. . " . 

[Prepared statement of William Leap -follows:] 

Prepared Statement of William Leap, Education Director, National Congress 

of American Indians * o 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Subcommittee, ladies and gentlemen: My name is 
Dr William Leap, I am the Education Director for the National Congress of Ameri- 
can Indians, the oldest and largest advocacy group for Indian rights in this nation. 4 
am here-today to "present NCAI's concerns regaYding fche^dministration s-treat- - 
ment of trXdian, Education Act (Tgitle IV, Public Law 92-318) in the Fiscal Year 
1984 federal budget proposals. There are two general issues to be addressed in this 
discussion: first, the proposed $16 million rescission in the funds appropriated for 
Title IV in Fiscal Year 1983. And second, the proposed elimination of funding for 
Title IV in Fiscal Year*1984 and in subsequent yeafs. NCAIs concerns regarding 
both- of these issues will be outlined in the following paragraphs. - - v , 
First, regarding the $16 million rescission. NCAl respectfully points out to the Ad- 
ministration and to this Subcommittee that any attempt to impose a rescission on y 
Title IV funding already appropriated by the Congress violates a determination on 
this matter already made by the General Accounting Office. (Reference is made ! to -a > 

. letter from the Comptroller General, of the United States to the Presgent of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives dated May 6, 1982, portions - 

< of which are here attached.) As is the case for many other pieces of federa^legis ac- 
tion,, Title IVs enabling legislation contains a "mandatory spending statement . 
And the authority to spend funds appropriated under the terms of such a manda- 
tory statement cannot be superceded by rescission or by any - other process allowed 
under the provisions of the Jmpoundment Control Act, according to the GAO deter- 

mi The 1 Administration's proposed rescission for Titie IV become a matter "which can 
ani will, if necessary, be resolved through *he courts In the meantime, however, 
there remains a more immediate problem. Even though the Congress has not given 
its approval to ttfe Administrations request for a rescission, the Department of pli- 
cation and the Office of Indian Education have begun to conduct business as if the 
rescission already were in place. Renewal of the contract for one of the Iitle IV Ke- 
source Centers was initially refused by OIE last month, and orders were passed out ^ 
for the Center to shut down its operations, in part because OIE di«J not wish to 
commit already appropriated funds for that Center Last fall, OIE actively discour- 
' aged LEA's from applying for new Part C Adult Education mnts orttan expand- 
ing the scope of their Part A and Part B programs, eiting Administration a FY M 
budget requests, "as if they expressed the level of funding OIE really had to dis- 
tribute during the coming year. Recommendations for the retrenchment of activi- 
ties, for project shut-downs, and for program termination are once 'again being re- 
leasWan reference to OIE's proposed phase-out in fiscal year 1984. Perhaps, under 
these circumstances, such caution is well advised. But the outcomes are the same 
regardless of motive: Indian students and their educational seryices^are being made 
,the 'unfortunate victims of needless bureaucratic gamesmanship. NCAI cannot and 
will 'not stand by while the Administration plays havoc with the continuity, quality, 
and delivery of educational services to Indian students. We are confident, Mr. Chair- 
man, that this Subcommittee will not remain lmpassive-in the face of the same situ- 
ation. 
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tJ Now let me turn to the second issue: The proposed elimination of Title IV and of 
OIE services in fiscal year 11)81. ' 

NCAI feels it is important to understand why the Administration is calling for 
the termination of Title IV programs at this time. The Administration is not saying, 
you notice, that Title IV has been ineffective and therefore should be eliminated for 
-reasons of cost-effectiveness. Nor is the Administration saying that Title IV is a pro- 
gram more properly to be managed by state-level educational authorities. At- no 
point has the Administration attempted to deny that Indian students have unique 
educational needs. - " 

The Administration , arguments in favor of the termination of Title IV rest in 
other domains: (1) Services provided under Title IV can be supplied thorough funding 
from otner Department of Education programs; (2) The Department' of Education 
provides funding on the 'basis of educational need and not racial background; the 
Department of Education has no responsibility to provide education services to meet 
the special needs of Indian students; and (3) The federal government has no respon- 
sibility to provide educational services to any Indian student not living on or near 
his home reservation. 

NCAI cannot and will not accept the validity of any of these arguments. 

Title IV may compliment the services offered by other Department of Education 
programs. But that does not mean, once Title IV is terminated, that comparable 
services can then be obtained through those other program sources. Chapter I 
monies, for y ^xrm3ple, can be used only for a limited number of remedial purposes^' 
Title IV, Ail contrast, can focus* on programs qf academic enrichment, cultural 
awaroneflfi, psychological and personal well-being, out-of-school follow-up, school- 
home-Tr/be relationships, or on other activities designed to meet the special educa- 
tional and cultural needs of the whole«Indian student: Chapter I has never attempt- 
ed to be that holistic in its focus or that flexible in its educational design. Title IV 
programs also allow the possibility of close Tribal accountability and oversight, if 
not di/ect Tribal control over program operations. No such provision for Tribal self- 
determination in education is to be found within the administration of Chapter I 
programs, nor within the operation of any of the other Elementary and Secondary 
Education programs administered out of the Department of Education. 

It is even more absurd to'<argue that programs like Title VII or Impact Aid can 
take over responsibility for th'e educational services currently being supplied by 
Title IV. Title VII, given its English language focus, at best is able to address only a 
small portion of the Tribals' concerns with language arts instruction; ancestral Ex- 
perience has shown that Title VII remains indifferent to the unique language needs 
of Indian students jn public schools, even though the 1978 Amendments to the Act 
added a special section— 703-(aXlXO— which specifically calls OBEMLA's attention 
to the specifics of those needs. Remember also, Title VII is a discretionary program, 
not an entitlement. So" there is no continuity in support for Indian education proj- 
ects under this'Act, one academic year to the next. Tribal accountability is a con- 
cept which is totally alien. to Title VII's administrative process, as well. 

impact Aid funding is awarded to school districts, not to Tribals, in lieu of tax 
dollars and is to be used .to meet the basic operating expenses of targeted public 
schools. Impact Aid does uot support specifically Indian forcused educational pro- 
grams, and will not be able to be used in that way at the local level until (1) Impact 
Aid funds are exempted from state "equalization formulae" and left free to go di- 
rectlv to the LEA's at the levels originally intended; and : (2) BIA effectively regu- 
lates" the provisions of Title XI, Pari A, Public Law 95-561. Without those changes, 
Impact Aid hardly can offer any alternative to the services currently being provided 
by Title IV. ' \j 

There are additional problems with the idea that other Department of Education 
programs can supply services currently being provided under Title IV. In sfcme 
states, funding from non-Indian-focused education projects will have to be decreased 
as much as 30-40 percent, in order for the Title IV Part A projects within those 
states to continue to receive funding at their fiscal year 1982 or 83 levels. 1 Such 
diversions of Chapter I dollars toward Title IV neerf<* would rapidly heighten ill-will 
and increase conflicts at a time when unity between the nation's political, ethnic, 
and. racial minorities has never been so critical. 

Notice, moreover, that any attempt to use Chapter I funding to 'offset Title IV 
needs would also give the state governments greater control over the funding of 
Indian Education services at the local and Tribal levels. NCAI opposes all such at- 
tempts to shifty responsibility for the management of Indian education from the fed- 
eral to the state-level authorities. No aspect of the w federalism" can render in- 



' See attachment II for specifics. 
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violate the federal government's enduring responsibility to provide educational serv- 

iC The° Admiration is in error when it claims that the Depar^ent of Ration 
has no role to play in fulfilling those responsibilities to the. Tribes. It is difficult to 
StaS how tl Administration can claim to be working ., »J tor ™ of govern- 
ment-to-government relationships in Indian Affairs, at the same time it is seeking to 
eliminate the-one set of programs in that Department specifically des.gned to re- 
KnnnH to thp educational concerns o 

f Tribal governments. 

The Administration argues that the federal responsibility to serve ndian students 
as Indiansapplies only if Indian students reside on or ry-ar reservation boundaries. 
The wording of 'the Snyder Act (25 USC 13) as well as the findings of Seminole 
Nation" UniTed States and Morton v Ruiz all acknowledge that federal services 
must be provided to the Tribes regardless of their members' P ace of res>dence In 
no sense does NCAI want to demand that off-reservation educational needs be used 
as an excuse for cutting back on the delivery of educational. services to the ^ reserva- 
tion communities. But the fact remains, off-reservation residence does not, in and 
off itself provide a sufficient justification for terminating federal Indian services n 
any form NCAI raises the strongest objection to the Administration s attempts to 
rfn thU verv thine in the fiscal year 1984 budget proposals. r 4 

lit m ^ aWure g you, Mr Chairman: NCAI does not think that Title IV is a perfect 
piece of legislation. NCAI recognizes that there have been problems with the distri- 
bution of Part A funding and with the uses made of those funds by certain local 
Programs. NCAI will be the first Indian organization to call for federal oversight 
and reWew of the Indian Education Act and of its contributions to Indian education. 
NCATliolds ° however, that such oversight and assessment must be carried out in 
legislat iTterms, allowing&l sides of every question to receive an open, and equrta- 
ble hearing Attempts to use the budgeta^ process as a means of bringing about 
chances in federal Indian education policy bypasses opportunities for Tribal consul- 

atlon For that reason alone, NCAI opposes the Administration's P= ed ehmlna . 
tion of Title IV and the programs it supports in the fiscal year 1984 budget. 

Attachment No. I 

NatioS^I Congress of American Indians, 

J5 T Washington, D.C., 'February 7, 1983. 

To: Ron Andrade, Executive Director, NCAI. . 

From: William Leap, Education Director NCAI. ^ - 

Re: GAO Determination dated May 6, 1982. - , . . 

As oer discussion, I am enclosing a copy of the GAO determination of May 6, 
1982 The statement indicates GACfs findings that the provisions of the ' Impound- 
ment Control Act " • (do) not supersede any other provision of law requiring th<> 
obHgation or expenditure of budget authority" ( P g. 1). The statement summarize, 
findfngs from a GAO examination ". . 1 of the statutory scheme involv^ for^eyi 
dence of a Sessional mandate to spend the funds appropriated for the particular 
Program" < P g. 1). Included in the listing (see page 3) is the Indian Education Act 

^•Th A e fotwing^amrwhLrf'nds we^roposed for rescission involves a 
maLator^ s"endi P ng "Statute under our ar^lv.is of the fourth disclaimer: Indian 
Education Act, Part A (impact End), 20U^^^ 1 aa-24 1 ff. 

GAO thereby determines that, in Fy/%2, fusing for Title IV ™rt ^ camjoi oe 
c.hi^tpH to rescission Since the same] law is/in effect now as then, I suggest that 
GAoffindingTo? TZ propped resciss on ^n Spring 1982, apply with equal torce : ,n 
-. late winter im The'Adrninistration canno legally impose a. reaction of Indian 
Education Act funds, ngr <a PP arantly) could 4e Congress vote ir i favor of one after 
having mandated the spending of appropriated funds in the first place. 

• • Comptroller General op the United States, . 
.1 J ■ Washington, D.C., May 6, 1982. 

To the President of the Sen.ate aftd this ^ 
Speaker of the House of Representative** / ' 
^On February 5, 1982,, the president's eigjith special message f°r fc^ J«ar 

SflioTl" "TwTefe rr'als&irfg $2,334 Million, and I revisions ,ta ' g^»g£ 
reDorted deferrals which 'increase the amounts referred by $768 mU ion On i *eDru 
I™ IQI <)82 the President submitted his nth special message for fiscal year 19M, 
^^f^SSSSS&^ the amount proposed for rescission in. rescission 
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proposal R8'2-2:i (Mine Safety and Health Administration). In his eleventh special 
message for fiscal year 1982, dated April 23, 1982, the President reduced by $3.4 bil- 
lion the amount proposed for rescission in rescission proposal R82-21 (subsidized 
housing programs). i 

The 45-day period during which' the fynds proposed for rescission could be with- 
held pending congressional consideration of a rescission bill ended on Friday, April 
23, 1982, without Congress having passed any such bill. The withheld funds were 
released by OMB on Monday, April 26, 1982. 

In our report to Congress dated March 10, 1982, we explained in detail our inter- 
pretation of section 1001(4) of the Impoundment Control Act, the so-called "fourth 
disclaimer," which provides that the Act does not supersede any other provision of 
law requiring the obligation or expenditure of budget authority. Briefly stated, our 
analysis requires examination of the statutory scheme involved for evidence of a 
congressional mandate to spend the funds appropriated -for the particular program. 
In the following report, we identify the rescission proposals submitted in the eighth 
and ninth special messages which involve mandatory spending programs under our 
analysis of section 1001(4). In our view, the Impoundment Control Act does not au- 
thorize impoundments of funds for these programs. 

FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT ^ 

R82-4: International Development Assistance; Functional Development Assistance 
Program; Food and Nutrition; Education & Human Resources; 11X1023, 11X1025. 

The following progn^...; in which funds were proposed for rescission involve a 
•mandatory spending astute under our analysis of the fourth disclaimer: Career 
Education Incentive Act, (grants) 20 U.S.C. §§2604-2608; Education Amendments of 
1978 (territorial teacher assistance), 92 Stat. '2379. 

An agency official in the Women's Educational Equity (WEE) program told us 
that the, development and dissemination of curriculum and training materials prob- 
ably would not be done by the States because of the expense involved. The official 
also said that the rescission would eliminate funding for higher education and com- 
munity-based WEE activities; 20 new grants; 2p continuation grants; five contractor- 
operated demonstration projects in five school districts; and the contractor-operated 
WEE publication center. 

With regard to the Follow Through'program, an official told us that the rescission 
would eliminate funding for over 37,000 children, 1200 teachers, 1800 aides (primar- 
ily low-income parents of children in the program) and 105 administrators in 84 
projects in 37 states. In addition, programs at 16 institutions of higher education 
would not be funded. A current GAO review has raised questions about the contin- 
ued value of the Follow Through program. The program was established to assist 
graduates of Head Start and similar preschool programs to sustain the gains 
achievep! under these programs. However, there are indications of improvements in 
the effectiveness of the Head Start program and Head Start graduates who need 
assistance are eligible to. obtain it through other programs available for educational- 
ly disadvantaged children. 

An official for the Career Education program told us that the proposed rescission 
would eliminate funding for three contracts totally $480,000, and for 12 positions in 
the Department of Education and up to 49 State coordinators. 

R82-11; Office of Elementary and Secondary Education; Indian Education; 
9120101. 

The following program in which funds were proposed for rescission involves a 
mandatory spending statute under c our analysis of the fourth disclaimer Indian 
Education Act, Part A (impact aid), 20 U.S.C. §§241aa-241ff. 

^R82-12: Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services; Education for the 
Handicapped; 9120300, 912/30300, 911/20300. 



National Congress of American Indians 

Washington, D.C., February 2h 1983. 

Attachment II 

To: Concerned Indian Educators. 

From: William Leap, Education Director. 

Re: Available alternatives for Title IV Part A support. 

The Administration implies that Title VII, Impact Akf, and Chapter I (among 
other Department of Education programs) could supply funds to pick up the costa of 
projects currently operated under Title IV Part A entitlements. 
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The table on the following pages shows you exactly what might be at stake in 
such a move, when viewed on a etute-by-state basis. . . . 

Data are presented by state. The total amount of the Part A awards going to 
LEA's in ea£h state i3 listed. The next column ranks those awards by relative size. 
Oklahoma is ranked first, with the greatest amount of Part A money coming to 
LEA's in its boundaries. Missouri is ranked last, because its LEA s receive the least 
amount of Part A funding. , _ , . . 

The next column compares the size of each state s Title IV Part A awards against 
the total amount of federal Elementary and Secondary Education dollars which 
come to the state. For purposes here, the sum of the state s Chapter I, Title y II and 
Impact Aid funds are combined with the Title IV Part A entitlement to obtain this 
overall sum. j A 

The final column compares the size of each state's Title IV Part A awards against 
the size of the state's allocation under the Chapter I block grant. That percentage- 
shows, among other things, how much of the state's Chapter I grant would have to 
be diverted from non-Indian projects, if Chapter I were to assume the costs of Title 
IV Part A projects. 

Notice, among other things displayed here: „ ... _ A 

1. States with larger on-reservation populations will be hard nit it litle IV fart a 

monies have 'to be taken from other federal elementary and secondary education 

sources 

~2. Each state will be affected differently, and will have to make individual adjust- 
ments to the federal level cutback. There will be no assurance of uniformity in sup- 
port for Part A type programs if the federal involvement is eliminated. 

3 Size of Title IV Part A award total does not necessarily predict (or even corre- 
late with) the percentage that total occupies within the states total e & s package. 
Nor does Part A award size necessarily predict the amount of Chapter I or Impact 
Aid funding which comes into the state. . 

You may want to bear these figures in mind, and perhaps mate reference to 
them, when explaining exactly what impacts we can expect will emerge from_the 
Administrations decision to eliminate Title IV f< ; ng to the Tribes and the LbA s 
serving them. 

TITLE IV PART A AWARDS (FISCAL YEAR 1982)— SOME STATE-BY-STATE PROFILES 



State 



Ranked by 
Title IV-A award size of all part 
A awards 



Percent of total 

Federal 
elementary and 

secondary 
moneys received 



Percent of 
State chapter I 
aHion 



Alabama i ■ " 345,841 

Alaska 6 ' 952 - 597 

Arizona ^871,882 

Arkansas 1JM» 

California: 4,753,063 

Colorado , 24 3.0 

Connecticut = 30 - 354 

Florida...:..,. „ 74 - 774 

Hawaii : K 18,083 

Idaho : : - 230,461 

Illinois 

Indiana 0-9 

Iwa . 88,981 

Kansas:::::::::::::: 

Louisiana ; • : 3 ]\>™ 

Maine [ : 

Maryland ^,774 

Massachusetts „ J«.2« 

■MP" 

Minnesota : 'Alt 

Missouri : , „ A ?'?Sr 

Montana i I ■ 

Nebraska » 2il,m 

5L: - 448.165 

New Jersey 'ff 

New Mexico J.bb/.Bbb 
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TITLE IV PART A AWARDS (FISCAL YEAR 1982)— SOME STATE-BY-STATE PROFILES— Continued 



State 



New York 1,125,868 

North Carolina [ 2,031,971 

North Dakota 590,275 

Ohio 127,553 

Oklahoma 9,584,299 

Oregon * * 964,672 

Rhode Island 2 27,691 

South Dakota 1,476,634 

Texas n 81,400 

Utah 606.029 

Virginia 24,232 

Washington 2,936,485 

Wisconsin 1,159,768 

Wyoming ^ 290,415 
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Mr. Kildee. I thank you very much, Dr. Leap. I would concur 
that probably any legislation that emanates from Capitol Hill, be- 
cause it does not come down from Mount Sinai, but from Capitol 
Hill, is not perfect. I think both of us would agree. 

Because all education, and particularly Indian education, is not 
static but dynamic, frojn time to time we can look to see how we 
can improve title IV. I do not think we improve A program by 
bankrupting a program. I concur with your statement totally. 

Mr. Leap. Thank you. . 

Mr. Kildee. Our next witness is Ms. Joyce Reyes, Executive Di- 
rector of the United Indians of All Tribes Foundation. 
Ms. Reyes. ; 

STATEMENT OF JOYCE REYES, DIRECTOR, RESOURCE AND EVAL- 
UATION CENTER THREE, UNITED INDIANS OF ALL TRIBES 
FOUNDATION 

Ms. Reyes. £}ood morning, Mr. Chairman. I would like to be' 
correct, even though I do appreciate the upgrade of my position. I am 
not the Executive Director of the United Indians, but I am here, 
-representing United Indians. # 

Mr. Kils^e. Maybe I am prophetic. 
/ Ms. Reyes. My name is Joyce Reyes, I am an enrolled member of 
the Yakima Indian Tribe. For the record, I represent United Indi- 
ans of All Tribes Foundation, located in Seattle,. Wash. 4 

United lAdians is governed by a board of directors cbmprised of 
tribal representatives and Seattte community members. I am the 
director of the foundation's title IV IndianiEducation Act Resource 
and Evaluation Center. I would like to thank the committee for the 
opportunity to present testimony on achievements of title IV, the 
Indfen Education Act legislation, and to speak out on the negative 
impact which will result from President Reagan's proposed termi- 
nation of title IV, *the Indian Education Act, commonly referred 
simply as title IV. 

Before beginning my testimony, the foundation wishes to express 
that it supports Congressman Pat Williams' supplemental appro- 



priationbill for fiscal year 1983 that restores title IV funding levels 
to the fiscal year 1982 level. Further, United Indians urges your 
support of this increase for title IV. 

I win begin by stating .United Indians is strongly, strongly op- 
posed to President Reagan's proposed termination of programs 
funded through title IV. My testimony is based on knowledge and 
experience gained through the foundation's' technical assistance 
work with title IV grantees in a nine-State area. 

Since 1976, United Indians has provided educational technical as- 
sistance services and therefore, can provide.an overview of the posi- 
tive and dramatic changes that have taken place. 
- The foundation maintains the position v that the Federal Govern- 
ment has a trust responsibility to provide educational services to 
Indians, regardless of whether they are on or off reservation. 
Tribal membership does not terminate merely because of geograpn- 

10 Tribes 0 and tribal organizations in the Northwest have tradition- 
ally supported educational services for their members who are not 
located on the reservations. The main source of these educational 
services for nonreseryation-based tribal people has been provided 

^Th^educational achievements of Indian communities during the 
short existence of title IV is truly remarkable when compared to 
other periods/of history. Title IV projects have continued to make 
gains Ket the needs of Indian students, even though projects 
have suffered repeated funding reductions. - • 

The National Advisory Council on Indian Education, through its 
many field hearings, has documented many success stones concern- 
ing title IV^ducational projects. Successes such as decreasing drop- 
out rates and increasing reading levels; increasing the number of 
Indian teachers and education administrators; increasing the 
number of graduates at the masters and doctorate levels; increas- 
ing the number of adult Indians who have successfully completed 
C^ED tests * 

, For purposes of our testimony, we chose to present specific exam- 
ples of exemplary projects, rather than evidences of overall impact, 
since thSTta V available from the Department of. Educafaon 
^Indian Education programs. Their sources are listed in the lull text 
*bn ray teSmony, and you heard Phillip Martin speak to this issue 
earlier about some documents that are available but that have not 

^Our^nJ^example of impact is an exemplary project located in . 
Alaska, with the Anchorage school district. They re P. ort >a m ^ 
results in using personal and academic counseling in impacting 
early School dropout. In the school year, 1976-77, the Average 
school district reported 523 students enrolled in grades nme 

W^ 1 252^5 the Anchorage school 

district reported 745 students enrolled in grades nine through 12, 
with 14, drop-outs. Over a 4-year period, this translates into a 65 
Dercent decrease in the annual school drop-out rate. 
P My next example is drawn for Seattle Indian Center, their adult 
education department. They report substantial educational and 
economic achievement during their 1980-81 project year. The 
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project reports graduating 91 of its 100 enrolled students, for a 91- 
percent completion ratio. 

One significant economic impact qf the GED program is that 30 
percent of the graduating class went directly to employment, secur- 
ing an average w^ge of $4 per hour. These graduates, then, aocount 
for an annual earning power-vof $232,000 per year, which they 
would not have earned without -tltis program. 

My third example is from the Hjghline school district, located in 
Seattle, Wash. They report that the title IV tutoring component 
has had a dramatic impact on the education of Indian students. Al- 
though the project provides direct benefits to v 658 Indian students, 
itfeels that the tutoring component is an exemplary service. 

During the 1980-81 school year, the, Highline, Indian tutoring 
program reports that 19 students received 28 four's or more of indi- 
vidual tutoring in mathematics, and took pre- and post-tests of the 
California Achievement Test "Mathematics Computation" subsec- 
tion." 

Six.teen of the 19 students, or 84 percent of them, made statisti- 
cally significant gains that range from 7 months to 4 years and 2 
b months. Similarly, during the 1980-81 school year, the Highline 
Indian tutoring program reports that 70 students received 28 hours 
or more of individual tutoring in reading and had both pre- and 
post-test scores on the California Achievement Test "Reading Com- 
prehension" subsection. Fifty-four of the 70 students, or 77 percent, 
made a statistically significant gain that ranged from 6 months' to 
4 years and 3 months. 

Further, the Highline tutoring program reports consistent Indian 
student achievement results of one grade or better in math compu- 
tation and reading over the last 3 years. 

The aforementioned specifics briefly describe some of the educa- 
tional achievements experienced in the Northwest and Alaska with 
funds provided by title IV. There is no reason to believe that the 
educational growth achieved in our region is unique. 

At this point in the testimony, I would like to speak out oik the 
possible negative results that would occur by terminating title IV 
funding. One, elimination of Indian community involvement. 
Indian parent committees are now taking an active role in the edu-* 
cation -of Indian children. With all the funding cuts that the local 
education agencies are experiencing, they will not be able to keep 
the Indian parent involved. * 

Presently, there are 152 parent committees in bur four-StaJe ' 
region. The-average parent committee has a membership, of at least 
seven members. - 
/ Two, the elimination of the National Advisory Council on Indian 
Education. NACIE is the only'Presidentially appointed council ever 
created to advise Congress and the Secretary 'of Education on pro- 
grams benefiting Indian children and adults. 

NACIE has been diligent in its advisory role, providing informa- 
tion-on many issues, of major importance to Indian education. 

Decrease in tfre number of trained Indian professionals — termi- 
nation of title IV will eliminate the educational personnel develop- 
ment program and the fellowship program. These programs have 
been instrumental in increasing the number of Indian teachers and • 
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educational administrators and the number of graduates at the 
masters and doctorate levels. 

Elimination of Indian .gdult education programs— elimination of 
title IV funding will mean the end of adult Indian education* Title 
IV is the only major funding source, little as it is, for adult educa- 
tion. The States have a tradition for not serving the adult Indian 
population. 

Elimination of title IV part A projects in Washington, Oregon,.. 
Idaho and Alaska would immediately eliminate critical. educational 
services to Indian students. Though minimal amounts of funding 
remain in vocational and adult education, bilingual education and 
impact aid, et cetera, there is no responsible effort to appropriate 
the necessary amount of money to account for the increase in 
demand for educational services resulting^from the elimination of 
title IV. 

Th# elimination of title IV funding will end the trend of public 
school system's recognition that educational ne$ds of Indian chil- 
dren are distinct and different. Without the title IV .program, pro- 
gressive education of Indian children will stop. 

I find it extremely difficult to think that there is no longer a le- 
gitimate need for the educational services afforded by title IV 
when I look at the gains made. Remember, title IV is in its infant 
stages when v compared to other education programs which have 
been in existence much longer than these programs. 

President Reagan is sending unclear and contradictory messages 
to the Indian community. He calls for Indian self-sufficiency and 
self-development, yet, at the very same time he proposes the elimi- 
" nation of critical Indian education programs. 

A self-determined community is a community that is well-educat- 
ed, well-trained and able to manage its own affairs from responsi- 
ble positions. Indian education is the real key to self-sufficiency 
and self-determination. President Reagan's real Indian policy is re- 
flected in his proposed budget. 

Again, I thank you for the opportunity to testify! h 

[Prepared statement of Joyce Reyes follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Joyce Reyes, Director, Resource and Evaluation 
Center Three, United Indians of All Tribes Foundation 

Good morning, Mr. Chairman and members oL the House Education and Labor 
Committee. My name is Joyce Reyes. I am- an enrolled member of the Yakima 
Indian Tribe. For the record, I represent United Indians of All 'Tribes Foundation 
(U.I.A.T\F.) based in Seattle, Washington. U.I.A.T.F. is governed by a board of direc- 
tors comprised of tribal representatives, Alaska Natives and Seattle Irioian commu- 
nity representatives. I am the Director of the Foundation's Title IV Indian Educa- 
tion Act*Resource and Evaluation Center, funded by the Department of Education/ 
Indian' Education Programs. 

I would like to thank the Committee for the opportunity .to present testimony on 
achievements of Title IV, Indian Education Act legislation and to speak out on the 
negative impact which will result from President 'Reagan's proposed termination of 
Title IV, the Indian Education Act, commonly referred to as Title IV. . 

Before beginning the testimony the Foundation wishes to express that it supports 
Congressman Pat William's (D-Mont) supplemental appropriation bill for fiscal year 
1983 that restores Title IV funding levels to the fiscal year 1982 level. Further, 
U.I.A.T.F.' urges.ygur support of this increase for Title IV. 

Lwill begin by stating, U.I.A.T.F. is strongly opposed to President Reagan's pro- 
posed termination of programs funded through Title IV. 

My testimony is based on knowledge and experience gained through the Founda- 
tion s technical assistance work with Title IV grantees in a nine-state area. Since 
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1976 UIAT.K has provided educational technical assistance services and there- 
fore,' can provide an overview of the positive and dramatic changes that have taken 

Pl The Foundation maintains the position that the federal government has a trust 
responsibility to provide educational services to Indians regardless of whether they 
are on-flr oiT-reservation. Tribal membership does not terminate merely because of 
geografaiV location. In many cases Indian people live off their reservations, not by p 
choice but because of economic circumstances. Many Indian people who sought ad- 
ditional education or training opportunities were forced to do so away from their 
homes After receiving training, many found it impossible to return home, because 
there wasn't, and still isn't, employment. DiinnA . , 

Tribes and tribal organizations in the Northwest have traditionally supported 
educational services for their members who are not located on the reservations. The 
main source of these educational services for non-reservation based tribal people has 
been provided through Title IV. Finally, the Foundation maintains that the decision 
to terminate Indian educational services based on budget ^onsiderationa i u ^ viola- 
tion of the treaty obligations and trust responsibilities of the federal government. 

TITfcE IV, INDIAN EDUCATION ACT ACHIEVEMENTS 

The educational achievements of Indian communities during the short existence 
of Title IV is truly remarkable when compared to other Periods of history. 1 ltle IV 
projects have continued to make gains and meet the needs of Indian students even 
though projects have suffered repeated funding reductions. In the funding history of 
Titlo IV funding levels have never been increased, only decreased. Projects, have 
never been able to keep up with an inflation rate that continues to spiral. As local 
projects have faced shrinking budgets,- these same projects have shown gains in 
school attendance, academic achievement and community development. Can you 
imagine the gains that could be made with sufficient ^nds? thmnah itc 

The National Advisory Council on Indian Education (NA.C.I.EJ, thr oug h ite 
many field hearings, has documented many success stories concerning Title IV edu- 
cational projects. Successes such as: decreasing dropout rates and increasing reading 
levels; increasing the number of Indian teachers and education administrators; in- 
creasing the number of graduates at the master and doctorate levels; and increasing 
the number of adult Indians who successfully completed GED tests. „ vorrinlorv 

For purposes of our testimony we chose to present specific examples of exemplary 
projects rather than evidences of overall impact since the data is available from the 
Department of Education/Indian Education Programs. Their sources are listed else- 
where in this report. • ■ 

Anchorage School District, Anchorage, Alaska 

The- Anchorage School District, Anchorage, Alaska, reports dramatic rraultS iin 
using personal and academic counseling in impacting early school departure The 
Alaska Early School Departure Study reports .114 Native : early departures m 1976- 
77 Five years later, 1980-81, the School District reports 74 early schoo departures. 
Overrs-year plrioo, the Anchorage School District reports a 65-percent decrease »n 
annual school dropout rate. •* *" 





Year 


Enrolled native secondary students 


Early 
departures 


Percent 








114 


21.8 








100 


13.7 








74 


■ 9.9 



Seattle Indian Center, Seattle, Wash. ... 
. The Seattle Indian Center, Seattle Washington, reports substantial ^«UonaJ 
. and economic achievement in their Adult Education Program during the 1980-81 

■"STSSert reports gDjduating 91 of its 100 enrolled students for a 91-percent 
mmm'etkm ratio TtTlsojFaduatea 36 of 204 enrdlled ABE students for a 36-percent 
complet 2 ratio; Its rad^ program reports that 58 of 201 enrolled students gradu- 
ated for a 29 percent completion ratio. Overall the combined completion, average for 
' allthree educational components results in a 37-percent completwn average. 
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' One significant economic impact or the OKI) program is that BO- percent of the" 
graduating clasH went directly to employment, securing nn average wnwe ol $4 per 
hour. These graduates, then, account for an annual earning power of $2:i2,0(MVper 
year. 

This program iH selected as an exemplary program by the Washington State Peer 
'Review Team and is ranked as the lowest cost per graduating student of all pro- 
grams i<n King County. 

Hitfhlinv ScfuxA District. Seattle, Wank. 

The Highline Indian Education Program, Seattle, Washington, reports that the 
Title IV Tutoring Component Jlas had a dnimutic impact on the education of Indian 
students. f ' „, « A 

During the 11)80-81 school veur, the Highline Indian Tutoring Program reports 
that 19 students received 28 hours or more of individual tutoring in mathematics 
and took pre- and post-tests of the California Achievement Test "Mathematics Com- 
putation" subsection: The Average NCE 1 on the pre-test was 88.47; and the Average 
NCE on the post-test was 50.00. , • 

The increase in performance reflects a mean gam of 11.53 NChs. Sixteen or the 
19 students (84 percent) made a statistically significant gain of at least seven NCE s 
or better in their scores. Gains ranged from 7 months tc 4 years and 2 months. 

Similarly, during the 1980-81 school year, the Highline Indian Tutoring Program 
reports that 70 students received 28 hours or more of individual tutoring in reading 
and had both pre- and post-test scores on the California Achievement Test Reading 
Comprehension" subsection: The Average NCE on the pre-test was 38.04; and the 
Average NCE on the post-test was 50.17. . 

This increase reflects a mean gain of 12.13 NCEs. Fifty-four (54) of the seventy 
(70) students (77 percent) made a statistically significant gainof 7 NCEs or better in 
their scores. Gains ranged from 6 months to 4 years and 3 months. 

Further, the Highline Indian Tutoring program reports consistent Indian student 
achievement results of one grade or better in math computation and reading over 
the last 3 years. 



1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 



Math...: +1-9 ..+;■< +}{/ 

Reading +1-2 +U 



The aforementioned specifics briefly describe some of the educational achieve- 
ments experienced in the Northwest and Alaska with funds provided by Title* IV. 
There is no reason to believe that the educational growth achieved in our region is 
unique. This growth is occuring wherever there are Title IV projects. Further, there 
exists within the DE/IEP evidences of overall impact in such documents as: litle 
IV, Part A Impact Study; Title IV, Part C Adult Education Survev of Needs; Nation- 
al Advisory Council on Indian Education Annual Reports; and Annual evaluations 
of Title IV projects. , / 

EFFECTS OF TERMINATION OF TITLE IV, INDIAN EDUCATION ACT 

At this point in the testimony, I would like to speak out on the possible negative 
results that would occur by terminating Title IV funding: , 

(1) Elimination of Indian community involvement— Indian parent committees are 
now taking an active role in the education of their children. Title IV has provided 
opportunities for ^ymimunjty involvement on a scale never before experienced by 
Indian communitiesTlvWaim cuts" that Local Education Agencies are 

experiencing they will not be able to keep the Indian parent involved. Presently 
there are 152 Indian parent communities in our four-state region. The average 
parent committee has a membership of at least seven members (parents, teachers 

^(2) 9t Elim?nation of the National Advisory Council on Indian Education 
(N A C I E.) — N.A.C.I.E: "is the only presidentially-appointed counciL<ever created to 
advise Congress and the Secretary of Education on programs benefiting Indian chil- 

i 

* 1 NCE refers to Normal Curve Equivalents. NCE> are similar to percentiles but^represent 
equal intervals on a scale of 1 to 99. Generally, a gain of seven *r more NCE s indicates signifi- 
cant academic growth. 
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dn'ii ami adults. N.A.fM.R has been dilitfont in its advisory roll?, providing informa- 
tion on many ihhiioh ol" major importance to Indian education. 

(il) decreased the number ol trained Iiuiiim professionals— Termination of Title 
IV will eliminate the Kdueational Personnel Development (KIM)) program and the 
Fellowship program. Thene programs have been inHtrumental in increasing the 
number of Indian teachers and educational administrators, and the number of grad- 
uates at tlie masters and doctorate levels. 

(■1) Elimination of Indian. adult education programs— Kliminntion of Title IV fund- 
ing will mean the end of adult Indian education. Title IV is the only major funding 
source (little as it is) for adult education. The states have a tradition for not serving 
the adult Indian population. 

(f>) Reversal of present trend toward more active Indian community involve- 
ment—The Indian community is now visibly taking a more active role in the overall 
educational system. The proposed phnseout of the Indian education program would 
again precipitate a return to a closed Indihjv community that is not concerned with 
or an advocate for aa educational system tniU is neither aware of or responsive to 
the special cultural and academically related'needs of their children. 

(0) Elimination of critical educational services to Indian students— Elimination of 
Title IV, Part A projects in Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Alaska would immedi- 
ately eliminate critical educational services to Indian students^ At nresent there 
seems to be a complete disregard of the education of the nation's Indian children. 
Though minimal amounts of funding remain in Vocational and Adult Education, Bi- 
lingual Education and Impact Aid, there is no responsible effort to appropriate the 
necessary amount of money to account for the increase in demand for educational < 
services resulting from the elimination of Title IV. 

(7) Elimination of the public school system's recognition of educational needs of 
Indian children—The. elimination of Title IV funding will end the trend of the 
public school system's recognition that the educational needs of Indian children are 
distinct and different. Public schools now are beginning to recognize the unique 
needs of Indian students, and are promoting their academic achievements through 
the mechanisms of Title IV. Without the Title IV program, progressive education of 
Indian children will stop. 

CONCLUSION 

I find it extremely difficult to think that there is no longer a legitimate need for 
the educational services afforded by Title IV when I look at the gains made. Re- 
member, Title IV is in its infant stages when compared to other educational pro- 
grams which have been in existence much longer than these programs. 

During the eleven years of Title IV's existence, the Indian community has made 
genuine achievements in the education of Indian students, substantially more than 
in the last two hundred years of Indian education. * 

President Reagan is sending unclear and contradictory messages to the Indian 
community. He calls for Indian self-sufficiency and self-development, yet at the very 
same time he proposes the elimination of critical Indian education programs. The 
Indian people will govern their own affairs and will determine their own direction 
when they are free from dependence on non-Indian experts and expertise. A self- 
determineoV^communlty is a community that is well-educated, well-trained and able 
to manage its own affairs from responsible positions. Indian education is the real 
key to self-sufficiency and self-determination. 

President Reagan's REAL Indian policy is reflected in his proposed budget. Again, 
thank you for the opportunity to testify. 

Mr. Kildee. I thank you very much for your testimony. 
Our next witness this morning is Mr. Gregory Frazier, chief ex- 
ecutive, the National Urban Indian Council. 
Mr. Frazier. , ^ 

STATEMENT OF GREGORY FRAZIER, CHIEF EXECUTIVE, 
NATIONAL URBAN INDIAN COUNCIL 

Mr. Frazier. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have my testimony 
read into the record and I will summarize it this morning. 

Mr. Kildee. Without objection, it will be included in toto. 

Mr. Frazier. Mr. Chairman,. I would like to personally thank 
you, and the members of your committee, for your professional and, 
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personal interest in Indian education. I find myself, during these. 
Inst 2 years, extremely frustrated in trying to deal with the prob- 
lems that Indians are faced with and trying 'to deal with that 
through the administration. 

I thank God that there is ^omeplnce else to go at a higher level 
that takes a real and personal interest in what is going on out 
there. 

I am a Crow Indian from the great State of Montana and I am 
an Indian wherever I go, contrary to what this administration 
would like to think. I am a dual citizen of these United States. I 
pay my fair share of taxes and subsequently entitle myself and 
my family to the citizen responsibilities to this country, but second, 
my family paid for the trust relationship between my tribe and this 
Federal Government through its treaty and through membership 
in that l#ibe. 

This administration, with its budget proposals that affect Indian 
education, as well as other issues dealing with Indians in this coun- 
try, proposes to divest itself of its responsibility to that Indian pop- 
ulation. • • 

For the record, I would like to point out that over 50 percent of 
the Indians in this country, and Alaskan Natives, now reside in the 
off-reservation areas. It is this population that our National Urban 
Indian Council Corp. was fc^rmed to deal with and advocate for. We 
find ourselves today dealing with the problem of Indian education, 
as your committee is looking at it. 

First, in summary, with respect to our testimony, we obviously 
would like to see the Indian Education Act reauthorized. We would 
also like to see the service population maintained. We do not 
concur with the administration's proposal that to be an Indian in 
this country, you must reside within the reservation boundaries of 
your reservation. 

If We are to believe the administration's arguments for the termi- 
nation of the Indian education program, and if we can find other 
people to believe them, frankly I would like to talk to them about 
selling them some used cars or some real estate down in the 
swamps of Florida. Those are just unrealistic expectations on the 
part of the administration. 

I found myself this morning reviewing a letter that was written 
to Dr. Francis McKinley, which I would also like to have entered 
into the record, that was dated March 10, 1971. 

[The letter from Senator Kennedy follows:] 

/ . U.S. Senate, 

Committee on the Judiciary, 
Washington, D.C, March 10, 1971. 

Dr. Francis McKinley, 

National Indian Training and Research Center, 
Tempe, Ariz. 

Dear Dr. McKinley: I recently introduced an amendment to pending education 
legislation that constitutes the Indian Education Act, drafted in response to the rec- 
ommendations of the Special Subcommittee on Indian Eduation. As you well know, 
the Subcommittee built a record for over two years for needed changes relating to 
the federal responsibility for providing education for American Indians. Your testi- 
mony aided us substantially in Subcommittee deliberations, and I would like to call 
upon you again for your assistance on the actual legislation. 

Basically the bill sets up new programs that would provide substantial funding for 
Indian education programs. All public schools serving Indian children— in every 
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state -will In. entitled t<. H|H*i*inl hinds, and the parents of those children » 
y over how the funds at... ... bo uh.,1. S|k-g1»I gni.it programs w, I* ostab hod 

lor demonstration prog-nuns, adult .-ducat an, curriculum dove opim *» t, I th > kc. 
'and Indian tribes, schools and organisation* i will bo l^itrrad ipp ci Is. K n a y. 
he bill acta up a National Board of Indian Education. The I pard w ll tatoow ad- 
nislrntion of Indian education programs preaon ly under the Bure ' [ '"J"^ ^ 
fairs with directions to transfer control ol federal nchoo la to the local communities 
i" wn a" the communities are ready to assume control. The Hoard will consist of 
1SSS.tei .li Indiana, appointed by the President. 

explanation or the bill nt) part of my introductory remarks in the bennte. the lull 
text of the bill nppeara at the ead of thoao romarka. 

As you will notice in my remarks, I referred to your statc.nen recommending the 
eatabhHhnu.nt of tan independent commission to take over Indian education lunc 
ions of ^tne Bureau I hea tote to write into halation a specific time period Tor the 
ZraUon of the National Board, and I also boliove that Congress will require some 
federal agenc) ? on the National level to oversea and have ultimate budget response 
iii lit v over the local boarda and Hchooht. , 

KesVwill s,i,n begin formal consideration of this legislation, and I would ap- 
preciate your comment* 'and suggestions. , wou | (i like to treat the bill us n , draft, to 
be improved upon throughout the legislative process on the basis of ll puts from the 
todini community. The National Board appears to be the central point in mtnw 
sy in the bill, and since it does reflect in large part the views you presented to the 
Subcommittee, your support on this measure would be vital. 
I hope to hear from you soon. Best regards. 

Sincerely. Edward M. Kknnkoy. 



\ 
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WASHINGTON, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1971 



No, 23 



QlCuiiob 4&(a(c* 4f>cn<*tw 



AMENDMENT OF HIGHER EUUCA. 
TION.ACT OK 1965, THE VOCA- 
TtON/(L EDUCATIONAL \ACT OF 
till AND RELATED ACTS— 
AMI NDMFJfT 



INDIAN IDUCATION ACT, 

Mr KF.NNEUY. Mr Freewill, on t*< 
hall of mreelf end hniw . Uomui. 
Btii of Writ Virginia, Cinnum, Cut<- 
•to*, DoHt*r», Eicirrow. i^ina, Hiae, 

Hl'CHeS. HUMPnilT. ImoWTI. Jsvits, Mc\ 
Ooviim, ruToil snd fu*p»iT, 1 am sub-\ 
milting today in amer.<i<*"H to the 
Jdphfr Education Act of lall-^fl. 
Thlt i me ndme nl la Intended to dAkl e on>< 
luehensively with Iht probkmi ■ nd thai* 
Initio! Indian education. 

Thra* problem* and challenges art 
not nt«- Since 1TM paovtatorta hav» been 
Inserted in treaties 4ilh Indian trlbta 
occupying Ihi* country obligating lh* 
Ftdrrai'Oovernmenl to educate Indian 
children from iht beginning. Federal 
policy toward Iht Indian tu based on 
the df»irt to dispoescs* him of his land, 
■nd thiii our Indian tduciUon pohrr 
uai in 'UfrKf. ■ function of our lend 
policy >:xpirulon of Ihi* earner alu* 
iud> can be found In Utt folio* Ini con- 
gressional lintuM*: 

tn Ihi prvMnt •litest owe cwunUy. ■•>■ 
pt l»t> ihitiga tnmi nttretary guntf th*» 

■# rurfii .i,«u<i . I ui tain ihi hind* of 
Uiflr il.il.lirn \ht piltttvf and Ut* h<«, imi 
Ihf j will ml until in Urn, uki heJ* of ma 

Allhouth thla- education pollry hu 
not »oiked. ntiUirr haa II been aban* 
tfoi.rd Vrar alter tear, In aludf^ilurr 
tludr tiir laituiv* of Pedant! policy to*- 
— ward lb* Indian has brm documented: 

rr*%tdinl itur ltf«l«Wnl hM ipfolntrt 
('wunxwitM it>.f Ivmniivlaw to Inquire imo 
■ nd rijiuri upon lunun utaira. and ia mi« ■ 
■uf|i»tK,in *»>t» ihi toil aMlhada or*n»- 
•fine thim ma rvrmte an Bitot »hu ik>- 
queni i«aiea»nii of aroegi toae la IM tn- 
*ibo* . . Tht** ripu«u> is* bound up wiih 
IM Outtrnmrnlt annual npofii, an* thai 
it \i* *i>d of \1ttm 

Thu itilement could have been vhl* 
I ten about lh* commJykonj, rePorta and 
.■iudt«i of tht i»co mifhi rtrtr to 
tht IMl report by tht Com million oa 
tht Rjf hu. LiberUn. and RtapomibUl- 
U«a of the American Indian. mhJch ob- 
lervtd that tht Indian"! phdt of ortftn 
and faith In hJm-*]f had b«n •'under- 
mined by >eara of rcliUcal and economic 
depandrhce on Ihe Federal Oot ernmenl" 
■nd «hirh astuulr recommended i 

Th» Indna MrriMir ihouU to IN* tot j» ot 
all i^frimioi pulirr affrcUnf him. 



Or It rould hate had In mind the lilt 
Udall taA forrt repoit, which concluded 
that the reiulu of varying aomnmtntaJ 
pollrlei towardi Indian alTilri hate tn> 
iviubly "dUappolnud both tht Indian 
and Ihoat who wtrt alncerelp a nd deeply 
conctmed about their wtlfart." and 
which ouUlntd Ihrte promtd qb)ecUvea' 
foe fader al Indian potter U "maalmum 
Indian economic aelf .aufhcltncr. full 
participation of Indiana In Amarkan 
lift, and equal MUttnihiP petvtleflta and 
rtaponilbllllea for Indiana." 

Or tht i u i* men t could havt bten 
madt about the report of Iht Praaldent a 
Taik Force on American Indiana of IM*. 
\ eriUUtd W A Fret Chokt Fret ram for 
American Indiana .- Then again, lie 
author mliht havt nod In mind the 
'tuiieitiona" and "eloquent aUtemtnta" 
contolntd In the Carntfle report— 1 Who 
Should Control Indian Education 7" — or 
the Joaephy report— "Tht American In- < 
dkan and the Bureau of Indian Affaire"— 
bothabbmilttd In IHI. 

In fact, however, the quota U Uhen 
from Helen Hunt Jackaon'a Clauk. "A 
Century of DUhonor," «rllUn almoat to 
years ajo I hoot that It will not aull bo 
relevant after lite Md Conirtoa. . 

One tuue diKuaatd by all of.Uteat 
tludtea la education Their roncluatona 
art unanlmoui that Indian education 
haa not bten aocteaaful. But. aa rtcof - 
nlaed in the Indian-authored "Declara- 
tion of Indian Purpoat" tn IMl: 

Or all Ihf Mih*u*. lump. aiMl^fMirrK 
mirlr trf Indian*, lite IntvtUHl* cttnclwahMii 
and rveonunindiUona are that •due* l Km li 
Uia kiy utaaliaipuB of whatever MM miy to, 
ttbmvtr Mdiaoa rvatot. 

How much tonler are we to hear that 
major chanava muat bt made in tht 
structure and admlnlatratlon of Indian 
education protrama before wt mpond* 
We heard U >n the 1IM Merlam Rnwrt, 
trcommendlnt tht end of takinf chil- 
dren from their parent* and Placiftl them 
In off-reaenralion bMrdlng achooU. lh* 
development of curriculum matrrtaU 
relevant to the need* and herltaie of tht 
atudenu. tht drvclopeneni of blllrurual 
maleriaU, and Iht participation by In- 
diana in achool poller making Theat 
aamt recommrndaUona were madt In 
numerous report* tn I Ml and 1170. 

How much longer ire we to hear thai 
Indian education la inferior education? 
At Iht Aral hearing of the Special Sub- 
commlllct on Indian Education 3 years 
ago. the aubcommiltet chairman. Sena- 
tor Robert Kennedr. outlined a few ata- 
ttillcs on Indian education that have 
been rtPfaled countleaa llnte* since then : 
^Dropout rates are t»tct the national 
avrragt; \ 



The level of formal edocallnn u half 
Iht national average: 

Achievement levels art fer below ihoto 
of their *hiU counterparU; 

Tht Indian child falls piotfrMlvelr 
furlhrr behind Uie lonler he staya In 
achool; 

Ont-fourth of Htmeniair and mond- 
ary school Uschtrs-by thrir oin ad* 
mutton -would prtftr nol U> leach In- 
dian rhlldrtn: > „ 

Indlsn children, mort thtn anf other 
group, btlttvt Uvtftutlvtt to be "below 
a vera lil Intetlllenqe. 

Theat ataUiUc* havt bren repealed 
counties* times In Ihe pMl 3 rears. I hopt 
thai wt havt not become to used to hear- 
ing them that wt faU to set Ihem a* 
foundation biotas for poverty, unem- 
ployment,, malnutrition, alcoholism, and 
tvtn auMidt. UlUt aondsr that tha tdu- 
cation al failure of Indian chlMrta ha* 
bacomt a atJf-fulfultnt nroph«r. <v 

Juat Uik year a study pubLshtd by Uv» 
Far Wast Laboratory for Educational 
Reatarth and Dtvelopmrnl bet an by 
obatrrlng: 

We m\»t etflo* Indian edM«itt«n aa ihi 
imimllloa of whiu A*»*ri<»n »-lufail«ial 
iMUMiUona upon AnwrVtn India* Cemanu. 
niUea. 

Yet, ralhtr lhan reacun* by relecUng 
education. Indiana have tradlUonaJir 
held II tn high esteem and continue to 
rtoognlae lis Imperlance- Mr. Rupert 
Coatro. pre»ldtnlol Iht Amtncan Indian 
Histories! Socltlr uA6 Ihe »Unel« Sub- 
commlllM on Indian Education: 

la our •MfcMi wiUt um »Mim. «■ ba*« 
aiamn ant vlilioai IsO Mked (or tm Utiag 
Wa waatad *dwraiiaa Tow ran namiM any 
U*atf. any wegoUaUana wiui Um AimUmi 
vMw, The nm cwwution §»«^l«f ajly a*h*« 
tar tolto X»»tlin Ulhta. waaedufSUOn Wbal 
wt awt waa thtrt.rate. klihiM**. m»m*ir. 
aataetly unquitlfli* training »H K Ihi mtt+U 

ml tir*»^ lwl * r ,un ' ,, *"* Ut * *•**' 

amouni of MlUal ediKilton fur ihe In* Ma 
ttlmaair, 

Judged by any reasonable 04 
ehurta. Ihe Oovimmtnt haa failed tn 
|U commltmenu and obh* allons to pro- 
vide education to Indian children, Indian 
education has not provided Indian chil- 
dren with a minimum competent* nccra* 
aary to prepare them far a Productive 
role In society el lane; ntilher ha* It 
been responsible for perpetuation of lh* 
value* and rullurt unique to the Indian 
people. • 

Three tuccesitte Tresldenu have rec- 
ognised tht failure of our programs and 
policies. Yet no naw general major 
changes In educational structure or pro- 
graming has occurred for drcsdes. The 
Johnson. O Mai ley Act of 1U«. as amend- 
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ed to 1:31. U the mo»l »fs*nW in fact lb* 
orJy federal education p roe, ram which U 
intended uniquely to benefit Xndlan* Yet 
the purpose* of thi* saw. reported the 
MAACP Legal Defense and Education 
rued lui month, have keen totally frua- • 
trsurd by undcrfundini, mistaken bu« • 
mt>cre.u< taierpreuucwi of the lie. Uct 
of eniireetnent of resrultUora. and fis- 
arant misuse <4 fends on lha Vocal kwi. 

Cooirsss haa cxcsslonally recognised 
U>: need for major kgiaUUv* reform of 
ZnCsn education, but ao far this recornl- 
Uoo haa mulled primae-try in pattern**! 
ajnendmenla of general educaUoty law*. 

Three years **o the Senate established 
a Special fiubeocnmiltre «» Indian Ed- 
ucaUon. The subcommittee, origin*!!* 
under the chalrtntruhlp of Senator 
Robert Kennedy, ass alien the mandate 
to "examine. ln»«Ueii*. and make a 
complete study of any and all matters 
pertaining to the education of Indian 
children.*' 

f The full de*jall* of the failure of red* 
rrml profTitf^" and policies were docu- 
mented throughout sorn volume* of 
ft^bocmmitlee.hearinn and five volumes: 
cl committee print*. The subcommittee 
'raveWd to all paru of the country, 
eiuu-d schools, riamlntd studies and 
rrpo/u. »nd hear* antimony from In- 
dAAi, Government official*, and other** 

. with rrlr**ot rvperuae. I assumed the 
chairmanship of the subcommittee tarty 
in )W*. and In November 1H4 the sub- 
committee issued tu ' » rport entitled 
-Indian Education a wuocal Trae- 
edy— A National CpV'.^e." 

From the lUrt S UtreVed It necessary 
thai both Congress and the executive 
branch take substantial iter* to provide . 
Indian children *ilh a ttualitr education. 
At the Ant Indian Education Subeom- 
mluee >*anr.g that I t haired, I observed ' 
to my opening remark*: 

The nran*** OwiukJ point up to Um rv«*4 
roe m» poJtet**. »rwJ ne* *4mjalatr*U»« ana 
orvinUatlt-nil irr«"«»^-fc for imptrmenunc 



tr* 



i*W lagUialloaa*** iiwUDI bold . 
nr* itfitiation mi inn itr a miut or a »r» 

v>* mb prDudiy *ay that * 
Uo«4j p»o*ram* 10* Am«i*»a IMUM »r» 
tvo* oely auttevaiu) but aiasnplarr, an* a 
mmut °f ration*: peHSa. not anaawn • 

The ftnal report of the SubcommlUre • 
mwnmdrt a number of le*U!aUve 
measure* needed to raise Indiao educa> - 
uon to an rsemplary level and to trans- 
fer ronuot of Indian educaUon to the 
Indian people One of the more general 
recommends lions — No t — urged: 

Tatl 1h«rt b» airwoU4 V* UM CoAfreM 
•> cmsP*aP«ruve India* tdiMkUoo txt to 
«*r« Uv« h>m*) «Cuc*(km> M««« at IbJIcm 
toDta in im acfxjoJ* iaa in Um puanc 

a<»««ii 

T7<r ti^ndmmti I m intfoducint to- 
AmT. t(tniliiuttnt the lnd;>n Education 
Act. mpondi to this recomrnrndabon. 
The revelation* anti iv^mmrndaUons of 
tfw »ubcommitu«. I »m ronvknred, 
iAou!d !«t and «t!l net be filrd and for- 
gotten 

Tha Indian Education Ml vrould ei» 
L*bl»V> thfee nr>« proCraaM: the Ant 
»outd avitt educational areitclei in 
mfelmc lb* t|*vl»1 htrcU ot Indian >.tu- 
drntt. Jhe wtond «culd Provide funds 
for iprclal prccrami and project* to lm- 
prort Indian edur^lionaj opportunltlei: 
and the tlnrd mould «upport the im- 



peovemcnt of %t€S\ Indutn Education. 
The act eajAbmnea an Independent Na- 
tional Bd&rd of Indian EducaUon. and 
alio seta up a Bureau of Xndlan Educa- 
Uon in the Office of EducaUon. Other 
provision* authorise Inclusion of Indian 
aafcoob and students tn the EducaUon 
ftofecuons! Development Act. and pro- 
vide for support of community college* 
serving Indian student*. 

tnmif 

Let me initially cuuint some general 
polnU and principle* which may help 
cs plain the approaches used In the 
. drafting of the Indian EducaUon Act. I 
view the bill a* a first step tn the iciUla- 
Uv* process, to be expanded and Im- 
proved upon throughout that process. 

First. The bin is intended to be re- 
sponslv* to the recommendation* of the 
Special Subcommittee on Indian Eduex- - 
Uon. ao that even If no specific kcula. 
Uve bearings were held on this bill, ao 
Adequate basis would eiUt In the sub- 
committee record tn support each UU«. 
And there was estrrulvc input by the In- 
dian community tn that record. I believe 
that during beartbc* on this bOl some 
addition* wouM be appropriate. 

Tot « ample, because of the absence 
of apecinc subcommittee recommenda- 
tion* on these point*, the Mil does not 
include provision* dealing with preschool 
procramt. school corutructlon. or higher 
educaUon scholarship assistance. These 
arc vital to any ooroPTChensive approach, 
to Indian education, and I am sure that 
a record can be built during the course 
of hearings on thu bill to support such 
inclusions Specific titles rtlsUnr to thn* 
issues will probably be appropriate tn . 
final legislation. 

Second. The Indian Education Act 
sddrrues itself to all Indians. It recce* 
nites tn*', at to urban Indians, termi- 
nated tribe*, and other nonfederal In- 
dians, there exr*l* » mponslbUlU on the 
part of the Federal Government— at 
minimum, remedial In nature— to pro- 
vide •ducaUonal auvalstancr A* we all 
must recognUe. the Impoveruhment and 
educational dcprtraUen of many of the 
so-called ncevFrdcral Indians are due 
In maror part to the ettrmaUve axUviuc* 
and programs of the Federal Oovcrn- 
ment to the past The disastrous termi- 
nation policies of the it jo* leadin* to * 
premstupe withdrawal of Federal assist- 
ance far some, tribe* left those tribe* 
often With no protrram base whatsoever 
The vigorous relocation program of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs ha* UsnxPOrurd 
many Indians tram their reservation 
setting to urban areas, where they soon 
found themselves without work. wlUmui 
housing, and witrun different or even 
hostile school administrators makin*- it 
Impossible for their children to achieve a 
quality, much lei* a rrletsnt. education. 
Thu* the grant and enUUement provi- 
sions of this bill, by appiymg to all In- 
dians, attempt to remedy in part the 
conxquence* of past Federal policies and 
proa rams. 

Third This bUI does not amend In any 
say the Johnson -0*M alley Act of 1931 
A* pointed oul In * recent study of the 
admlnUtraUon of that art. the major 
pri'blrms and Hior teaming* avujelaled 
a-tlh It stem frvm rrmiauoru promul- 
gated by and Ptocrdurts employed by 
the Survau % Indian Affairs Since the 
resolution of the basic fallings of that 
act do not rmulre Irrigation, the In- 



dian EducaUon Act approaches reform 
of Indlsn educaUon without dealing di- 
rectly with thj Johnson'OMalley pro- 
gram. 

Fourth. The bill I am Introducing does 
not attempt In carve out set-asldc* in 
present pro* ram* tn order to insure a 
Place for Indians In those Program*. This 
U certain)' on* poasiblo legislative ap- 
proach—on* used tn the past Id Indian 
education amendments and one that I 
hope will be adopted In other areas. In- 
cluding manpower and employment — bvl 
It is on* which ahuukl be rejected here. 
The Indian EducaUon Subcommittee 
aisled. In lu final report: ; 

A proiifarattQa of art-wldes "* VIA. 
acKaeto lit radvra) •due* Uon atatuu*. .vxh 
at ESX4.U aa luuaUt/actory srurana of brine- 
|pg to tndiaa yovngsura u>e adiantaeva of 



Thus | Q title* dealing alth P«lHc and 
«)lh Federal school*, the act establishes 
new procram* rather than merely tetUng 
aside And* tn various presently existing 
program* for Indian need*. " 
. Fifth. Th« bid. while transferring *d- 
mlnistraUon and control of Federml In- 
dian school* to the National Board of 
Indian EducaUon. dees not effectual* a 
transfer of Indian educaUon programs 
and actlvlUes from Ute Bureau of Indian 
Affairs over to the Department of Health. 
Education, and welfare. It simply trans- 
fers these to the National Board of In- 
dian EducaUon. The Board, consiitlng of 
15 presidential appointees. Is intended 
to^e basically independent of the line 
of authority of both executive depart- 
ments. Where it I* to be located-" for 
office. Personnel, and budgetary pur- 
poses— U a question which I believe re- 
quire* substantially greater discussion in 
both Government and Indlsn circles and 
ahich I thus am deferrtnf until hearings 
on the bill have been completed. 

Finally, I have slletnrxe-d to tailor the ■ 
Indian Education Act 'to the specific 
nrrrtt of the Indian community, so that it 
ant not constitute merely more of the 
same, only tn different packaging. Spe- 
cial emphasis and attmUon are given to 
the need 'toe accountability tn pro- 
graming at the local '!evel. Upservlec. 
' token appointments, and advisory mlc* 
are no subsUlute* for Indlsn control of 
Xndlan education. This, and nothing 
short of It. ts what self -de termini Uon is 
all about 

► a— tmmtof or ttoacna **»*s rsnsaaat 
as.astsrta ro im»um CHrtaaa* 

The Special Subcommittee on Indian 
Education found: 

WltUa India* education >» rwvWag sots* 
ftrianctal aaatataac* Uumiaa fubtlc Law *|- 
ais. « U hardly eaoagk ha pratlda atiadeau 
«itb an veual «duoaUoo opporruottr. 

■ Public Law ni w«j pa. wl by Contrru 
In Uie UK's. Primarily as a result of the 
nuliUry acUvtura of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, to Provide financial aula Lance 
where Federal aeUvlUe*— especially mill* 
lary kniUflalions — rejultrd to loss of 
part of the Ui base for local school sys- 
tems Indians «ere no: Inctudrd In Publio 
Law git a hen enacted into law. fcnd.lt* 
orldnal purpose Is unrelated to Indian 

■ duration. Yet this Isw has become, the 
major source of Federal fund* for Public 
school dUtrlcls with substantial Indian- 
en rollmrnta. 

In sddltlon to the Problem of insuf- 
firlritcy of funding under P>»blic Law 414, 
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aa recug niaed by Ihe subcommittee, the 
HAACP L*«al Defense and Education 
PMnd. In lu Janbary 1911 rrpnrt entitled 
"Ail Even Chance." found th»l dlserlml- 
niton allocation of educational aervkea 
in lock] dlfimu ntin> that 114 funds 
"do little to tmpro*e the educational op* „ 
portunilirs of Indian children." A3 Uk 
rrport pobtli out : 

To* rsct IVat ft acbeol dutrtil receive* Ira- 
part AM ITX- r>«> fund* baaed on ft count 
•r Indlatx cMJdrtD doe»*r»oi enctn urn In- 
dttni ntfiMdl; get »»rfr inr ihtrt or tbal 
moorj M o( UM diilryift tots! revenues 
federal pipninu [o directly into tue geocrwJ 
operating fund of tbe dnirvrt loftthtr «i;h 
Ml otbrr f « t» nurx Tot money u jv»1 «~» gen- 
eral aid tnd no reporting o» amounting of 
rvneu u. required 

There li ror eiarr.plr. no Federal, require, 
mrr.t iho dit:r;rli drinorvstrate thtl Indian 
(nildrrn he»e rtrrcrtl • liir w.i'r of IM Ion. 
pin Aid rund* eq>-«' to ttut ot au other 
fhi.ii/ft, Nor U Iberr • n f t njuirf rami L?i»l 
dUktrttU o in neu irate that ti-.-r ,'.»»e oc>v dl»- 
(f ( »iir..i»a a«wiLul Indian *«jdi"bt' ta the 
mormon oi itilt and lock! rrvouj . ei 

In litr* diitrirlk w*>rr* Indian enrollment 
U run. r-.ir tied In renain trnouli do** to U>e 
riirnmon. U>m II locally a >ul different* 
In .»> u. itlnj or education, the condition ot 
II. e *".•»•! U»e r>rb*itian of bo^kt in.i 

■uiflt.k bTired tn Hi»«* **-t>ooii fr»m Ihw 
trTrrrd .r. the pr».l<-m!nBnlfli nor>- 1 udiati 
•rhoo-v TT»e diflrrrrrn ire vj obHou* »> U> 
ind u> '.m ir.rvrvpinlr conduiian ihsl In. 
Ciin rfii;<J'en err oot receiving in equVl ifiirr 
er si.viiiing 

In t^ri. Indue ichooLs sre often L*| 
greater need of a'vl*ance thin oihee 
rllgiule' vhrxjli tx-ciuvf of thr special ff« 
mrdift) education r<-qu£rmrnLj of Indian 
children Yrt l*ublic Law II* rt]«k« no 
distinction in their favor. Furthr rmorr . 
while Public La* 87* has served »J an 
Induirrnrnl Uj |>ub1ir whwli to accept 
Indian rh.ldrrn. in»u.T»cieni tundini his 
left rr.MU diUncU «lth tndiui children 
bub no funds to rducsir Ihttn TJUr 1 of 
■thr Ir.disn Education Act lj dciimrd to 
current tlit-vr problrnu. 

Tillf 1 ainrildA Public L«k BT« b> add- 
tnc » nc* titlr to br Vlfown U Ihc IndiftTt 
• Brmfnliry and Sfcofidiry School A_j- 
MiUncr Art Undrr Ulii Litif. thr Com* 
m)»tonrr ot Kducrn'on u ftuthorisrd to 
msk» rrftnLs to local educational a-cn* 
cira bivd on thr? number of Indian 
children tn airracr dall> H ten dance 
Thr amount of thr (rant la determined 
by multiplying the asrncy t ncrage per 
pun>; rapendilure by' the number of In- 
dian sludrnts enrolled tn the achoo). not 
the- number of children on or near the 
f rvcrvafi)%) Grant* mar be uird for both 
TiloJiHuic >and pilot projecta. and for the 
e»tabli.-hmrni and operation of prd* 
urwru They are authorued during a 5. 
yr-ar |-enir<J from fiscal 1912 throu-.li 
1971 i 

(iiajil Mpplii.ilimn mo.st.'-rl fo>Ui a 
inocratii litr mtttiiic thr aprclal rduca. 
ticmal net-di of LMhan chUdren. Provide 
for eSecme annual evaJuatloc pro- 
redu/ct. and imare u|al FederaJ funds 
uppl. nicnt and not r-jpplaal olt^ec 
aia-u'.ble funds It La r^,\^iMj im- 
nurtant for Indian chUdren that the 
fund. i>r>-tidrd by litlc I be uvd for In- 
(1i*rT'>i.:r»rtltjr..i/id not be aV>orb<-d Into 
lii'.il*; -rl.««l h-it1n'ti Thiur we lion 3M 
ri<4«.i/ts Uiat fuiid-t be uvrd for prrA 
cram^ • 'i"-:iallf Amcned to meet lh« 
5r*<j<i rducaiif.r.al needs of Indian c Mi- 
di, n' ^■ a fi-ri-iti AliT rbsMtriates rrport 
f,,r 1)1 U .irau of I-tilian Affairs rtfltrd: 
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If "Hjuillit -if edixationil ot>rmil unit?" l» 
denned in Input tvm. bo<b input* or itu. 
dent* *ltn thrir prrtchool rdurtlirna. and 
tn* In-Khocj fftciort of Uoehtrt. turrieutt, 
fftflliu**. and equipment ntutl bo conildtied 
Btnte moat ladlai children begin tchoot viib 
tna en*ieonm«ot*l itandtcipi cat rural po*« 
ertt. culture) ttoialittv low letet of "p*/em* 
education, and in f)tnt catee (parlieul*tiy 
HaVajo *nd bkinto) a DOn'Engtith Oatlve 
langtiigt. equatttf of educational input* re- 
quire* greaU* aMP*i|oe In.aehool reioureet 
of leather* curricula facilities, and equip* 
meni to bilinee (he lOMiequite pir Kitooi 
pte*>irauon ot moat Induct rhildirn 

In addition: paicnta of the children to 
be *cr\cd. inbal organlrations, and tlie 
State edurallonal «Cencle»*muit ha«e an 
opiwttinity to re»le». and comment on 
thr application Even where Ihc Lumber 
of Indian chtldicn tn the public trhool it 
small. It Is imi>orUnt that thr Indian 
people trtvohrd be afforded the oppor- 
iun.ty lo-partic.pair tn the educattonAl 
process fcffrcUni thru children Tti-re* 
fort Ihe first title contains especially de- 
tailed provUlons rfrjuirlnj open consul- 
tation wtlh parents and students and ap- 
proval of a committee composed of i«ir- 
rnls parllnpatinc In tlte preemm. 

iwfti-ve r»oc»n<i»«»u vreo4runntM 1 1»» 

The Jntetligabons of the Special Sub- 
committee on Indian Pduration revealed 
that Indian ttudenu In Federal tehools 
acorc more than 2 years below national 
normt on achievement lr»u. Forty Per- 
cent of the students dinl> out before 
praduatiori Public whooh enrolling ln- 
diaru rarafj include eourje»ork »hjch 
teeogntxes Indian liistory culture, or Ian* 
rusce, and In fact often use malrrials 
and apprnaf hes which are drrocstory to- 
*ard Indians Clearly the rducahonal 
oppor l unit ics for Indian children are in 
deMwrale need of Improvement. 

Title 11 of the Indian Education Act 
adtfs a new. section to title VIM of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Acl which »rtil authorise the Commis- 
sioner of Education to make grants to- 
State and local educational agencies 
and other public and private organlza- 
Horu— inctudinf federally supported In- 
dian schools— for planning pilot, and 
demorustratloQ projects to improve edu- 
calionaj opportuniUcs for Indian chil- 
dren: 

State and local educational a«cnci« 
and the National Board of Indian r-dn- 
cation for prosjram to provide educa- 
Uonal srjvicea not available in luflJeJent 
quantity or Quality for Indian children, 
and to establish rxrmplary procrams 
and crnten to enrich Indiarr education: 

institutions of higher educatlnn. and 
to State and Inral educatinnal aurnnes 
tn combiiialiun with such In-.tilutmn-.. 
for the training or retrainini of rdura- 
Oonal persannrl serving Indian children; 

public and prliatc nonprofit organi- 
zations for thr diocminatioo of infor- 
mation of Indian education and thr rval- 
uatlon of fcdrrally B.«lsted procrams. 

Grant applic-Ttlona mu»t prnvide for 
the 'cicirdination of all , acsilablr re- 
r-ourc« to Iruurr a comprchcrwuc pru- 
iram. the training of pfcrtlciPalinf per- 
sonnel, evaluation, and parent and tribal 
community riarilrir-alton In all facets of 
the procr-un Fur tlii-se granLv I2i>.000.- 
nno Is autlmn/cd in flval 1972 nnd 13b.- 
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000.000 for tarn of thr tour succeeding 
nscat years 

This title Is basically an expanded ver- 
sion of S. 4059 which I Introduced tn the 
last Congress. It b Intended to provide 
the first atepa tOAard fulfilling tile rec- 
ommendations of the Indian Education 
Subcommittee that Indian education be 
exemplary, with outstanding innovative 
profrmms taking Into consideration the 
emotional, social and Identity prob- 
Irma — as }*t\l as the educational prob- 
lem.-. — of Indian youth. 

After June' 1912. fund* for library re- 
sources, supplementary educational cen- 
ters and services, and education of the 
hmdlctPPcd— titles II. III. and XV of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act— *hich were formerly allotted to tn; 
Depart men l of Interior, will be disc an- 
linurd. Funds for these purposes wtll be 
available under this new section of title 
V1U. Schools serving Indian chUdren 
will remain eligible to participate In bi- 
lingual programs under title VII. 
cur e— >seiciat, riKUMi iinnhc ro v>vut 
xsucinuM ros iumu« inbumi 

Tlie _Conimiv«ion on U>c Richtv, Liber- 
tics, and IlrMfomibilllies of the Ameri- 
can Indian observed in 1961 : 

Indian p«reata, wlioout a iradilioo of for- 
mal education bebidd ihcta, Ond It bard to 
uodcrrtaad Ita oeedi ot beurfiu. root ram- 
111* i cbusi awcrtace to keep ibeir ruung one- 
Id achool. Tbej bate ft bard Utne eirelng 
enougti money foe clothe* and abiyt and are 
loatb to lurrender the potenuat wage the 
cblldrcn cnlgbt earn Sucb parents rare); give 
7ourigat*ra a>» Incentive to aiund xhool 
peg uUrty or to evminue to bigher level) Id 
aucb ea»ea, adult 'educwtlon. which benefit* 
cot oaiT tbe pareot but indiiectiy the cbild. 
U tailed foe. 

About 75.000 Indian adults have not 
completed a fifth Crade education Less 
than onc-flflh. of the adult Indian popu- 
lation has completed high school. Func- 
tional Illiteracy Is one of the major 
causes of Indian poverty and unemploy- 
ment, ruid almost nothing Is being done 
about It. The Indian Education Subcom- 
mittee observed: 

A tn* (or commitment mould be made to 
lb ■ adult rducaUon programs toe Atoencaa 
lodlatii. The national oeed for such a com- 
mitment It all too etidaoa id tha low eco- 
nomic statu*, nae ka aleobollun. laca of in* 
pi or ate o l capftblliuet, tbe inability of too 
Mao* radian ftdull* to rewd and wrtie. tod 
tbe troefwl l«ck of rul&ilmeni or Indian 
adults on reaereftticna. 

Title HI of the Indian Education Act 
would add a new section tu tlie Adull 
Education Acl. It aould aulhorue tiie 
CommiNsionrr of Education in make 
grants to suppori planning, pilot, and 
dermnslraUori projects, the iliwmi- 
nation of infririiintion. and Hit- evalua- 
tion of adull Indian education hruvnuns. 
Zn addition, the Commissioner u author- 
ized to assist in the e.vuUi:hmrnl and 
operation of Indian adull b-uic educa- 
Uoa programs, to support a major re- 
search and demonslxauoo eSort in this 
field, and to determine accurately the 
ektent of illiteracy and la'k of high 
school completion of Indian adults 

Applications must provide for evolua- 
Uon and Hie parlicipahon by iriltal com- 
munities and the per«oru in be xerved in 
all aVpccU of the program fn fact, ap- 
provable Ind. an applicant' aje. under Ihe 
iirovhioris of Ihis title and utle I of the 
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-India. EducaUon A>1,, to be given peef* 
erence In funding. Pive million dollar* la 
authorized for AmiJ 1*12 tad tight mil* 
lion dollars for rich of the four succeed- 
Int fiscal yean. 

mm »-x>nMui wui* or aooeaTtow; auat»o 
o« imcuw mciruii; nuouumi 
U it my strong belief that before really 
rffccUvc, ciemplsry programs to Improve 
federal Indian schools and Indian edu* 
cation generally are possible, i reorga* 
notation of exlsUng r atria la mandatory, 
Tiie present lack of quality, quantity, and . 
coo /dilution in the peovlslon of Indian 
educational opporlunil" la so severe that 
only a fresh and concerted approach," 
one whJch actively encourages Indian 
pazUclpaUon and control, at both the 
national and local levels, eta turn the 
tide. 

The esubhshxnrnt of a National Board 
of Indian Education la continent with 
the conclusions of ever? study of Federal 
Indian Khoots. and w a key ttcora- 
m rndation In the final report of Uit Spe- 
cial Indian Education Subcommittee. 
Mr DoMiHirx, who lt«a coruponior of 
Uili blU. *as In lane part responsible 
for Uie adoption of this recommends- 
Uon by the subcommittee. The subcocn- 
mlitec suggested that the NaUonal 
Board "hive oversight over the opera* 
tlonx of the schools snd have suthortiy 
to set standard', and criteria and deter* 
mine poliej within the framework of the 
lav." The NaUonal Board could then be 
Instrumental in the establishment of lo- 
cal school boards, riving substance to 
the objective of Jtl£ determination of 
1 Indian education. 

The minority members of the lubcoch- 
mu'-cc, «ho contributed algnlhcenUy to' 
Its rflorU. stated u the most important 
riv'ttiiinrndAUon Die provision of a ve- 
hicle to arlileve 'guidance by Indtam 
themselves of the tducatlon or their own 
children through national and local In- 
dian boards of education." Just this paU 
Jul» the President recognized that In- 
dian control of Indiay education should 
be a primary objective of cur national 
policy , ■ * 
Title TV of the Indian Education Act 
would establish a 15 -member National 
Board of Indian Education, appointed by 
the President from nominees furnished 
by Indian tribes and organizations. 
Members will s£rae suffered terms of 3 
years. The staff of the NaUonal Board 
mill include an Esecutlve Director and 
a Superintendent of Indian Eduenudri. 

Dr. Olen Nlmnitht and Dr. Francis 
MrKmlcy. of Uie Far\West laboratory 
for EdueiHional Re* arch and Develop- 
ment, told, the Indraft Education Sub- 

committee Varly In ft«9: — -- 

The DIA >• •stablUhra within tbe P*p*rl* 
mtnt ©I Inuflor «ho»* laumtt tu mainly 
%itn rnaureee. end dreta prtmarllr %1th spe- 
cial intervals avrh as the Ml and mineral in- 
dustries, paxing Undi. out*oo{ reereeUon. 
' reclamation, etc . . One bi« only toeiamloe 
U.« yeerlr BIa budftufc»<iu»"»u snd what it 
etentualit icu in sppropnstl«ns vo M-e tbst 
aciituitM aimed at getting Indiana a»»r 
t,.*n tl.e t elevations such aa the rvtoeStlon 
r^v^ri iKtit?unpl« rurvdmi mhlle thtae 
»huh ai.gJit phMTMiW Indian dttelopfnent 
on hit home groundi receite 1nsdr«*,%int» or 
no luodlng " 

In |i*ht or thr*r .'acts, DrS NImnicht 
and Mi Klnlcy n-..ii»ir-rnilrd Uiat rr- 
M »,ir ■Mllty fur •ilm itltliJI AtMtlmn In- 
iIimii'- Ii.hti u.r iua to a frdrral O.in- 
n*-.vi>n ,T»»e National Board would be 
computable to such a corojsyjjOoo. 



Tha Nunniehl.Mcklnley auggesUon 
Included a mandile to the Commission 
u> lum over control of Indian education 
to the Indian people within a period of 
ft years. This aspect of their recoct- 
tnendaUon has not been adopted In UUa 
IV of the bill, since Indiana will control 
the National Board, the National Board 
la dteected to Immediately take sups to 
vest control over Individual schools/ at 
the local level, and because any letu* 
islad time frame la too unyielding and 
ImpUaw'bnpoalUon upon communities of 
Unnecessary outside limitations. - 

Od« thing U clear, aa Nimnichl and 
McKlnley forcefully recognized— the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs does not appear 
capable of self- renewal or Internal re- 
form. Two of the three top education 
positions in the BIA have remained 
empty for almost 2 yeara.Leon Osvlew 
observed to the^lndian EducaUon sub- 
committee: 

TO* BIA structure la dealgned more than 
moM lor stabinty. It t* douWlut that very 
mucks eouM be done with or to the people in 
Uie organisation. gUan U»e pv>*nt siructuw. 
U> tncoursge HiQOvatlv* pracflc*. 

The Oeneral Accounting Offlce seo/vd 
thr Bureau for a "total absence of any 
research and drmanslreUon funds" In Its 
budget, antl Edgar Cahn. tn his recent 
book, found: 

Judgtd by ronr basic »tan<iards or ro»*rn- 
mvntal rcrlormswe -.Bkl.ner. t**hn«cH 
•omMiinw. Innotratloo «; vB«tl»a 
cacy—the Bureau c*f Indian Attalrs Is a 
tallure. 

And Alvin Josephy, In a report to the 
While House In 1999, put It WunUy: 

On the traervsuon K»«I. wltera Indiana arv 
Irving to participate eurutru»tt»«ty tu h*-lp 
(ram* ««lgn and esecut* ptograms to meet 
tbasr probleini. th#y are IwnutruBg and 
[tustrilrtl ctAliy br end it** totirtd of 
Isr* and nrgatltl'm «<x»*4ui./-d bj the lnt«r- 
nil w«»ainfa ol th* hlglw. rteheloni or the 
■urewu Th« t ft ret U that the Indiana cannot 
urtldpate in making dtctsioas lor them- 
ielvea. tor In meanlftglui things, the ded- 
■'• siona cannot be rnaoa st their lt»tl. Oovem* 
■sent proUatAltoeu In support of the prtnet- 
pie oC aell-determlnsvtloii nottrlihstandint*. 
TZ . . i Juidiwii niui lie. and are. 



si tne local boards .wish to affiliate 
their schools with thy Stale systems and 
become local educaUonsl agencies recof - , 
nlsed under uu« I of the? act then at 
that Umc the NaUonal Board will relin- 
quish luvauthorlty and terminate Its ad- 
mlnUUaUva oversight. To take up the 
possible rap tn funding in these situa- 
tions and to get those new M pubilc M In- 
dUn schools off the ground. Use Com- ' 
mUtioner of EducaUon ta iirovlded with . 
discretionary funds In UU« I of the act, 
.The National Board will also serve an 
advisory rote to the Commissioner of 
Education on the adirUntstraUon of vert- . 
ous programs relating to Indian educa- 
tion under his J uili diction, including} 
parts A. B. and C of this amendment. 

The NaUonal Board, finally, Is directed 
to tnvesUcate off-rwervalion boarding- 
schools to determine which should bo 
converted to therapeutic treatment cen- 
ters, to examine the boarding schools 
.with a view to implementing necessary., 
reforms, and to report it* findings to the . 
Congress b7 J«n>t*rr% "13- Approxl- 
mslely U.JJO Irtdisn children attend ihw 
19 Federal off-reterrallon. boaidlnff 
echoola, and the Indian EducsUon Sub- 
committee observed in. 1U report that 
these schools fall both to educate and to 
meet the psychological » nd k* 1 * 1 - 
of the students as individuals. In fact, the 
report states: 

A strong case can be made T . . that tb* 
boatdmg Khoois mntrlbuu to the eludeata' 
tnenui health proWemi. 

Reports last year csmr Into my offlco 
substanUaUng this statement and out- 
lining problem after problem with board- 
ing schools. The NaUonal Indian Youth 
Council -dtarced the Intermoantatn 
School, for esample, with discrimination 
against Indian employees. discrimlnaUon 
asainst naUve rrli»:lous urnrUces. lan- 
guage, and culture, and brutality aralnst 
Indian students. The Intecmounlain 
School Chapter of Amerind. Inc.. called 
latermountaln **a bed for illicit prac- 
tices,'' IV alleged hsrassmcnt of Indian 
employees, dlscrlmlnsUon against Indian 
students and employees, mlsmansge- 



!h* important dedsaooi mud* be. and are, men I. and mistreatment ol sludenls.Tt>e 
rnade—undev lha preaeiit arr»ng»meni-ln £IA has been asked to Inveitlgste theso 
tha ectveiona abort the Indiana, charges but has apparently shown resist* 

Thus t believe It Is neeeasary. aa weU ance to insUtuUng any substantial re- 
ta de^rAbsriTtranslcr the admin Istrn-^ forms. Oearly imUlutional reforms, wldV 

«lura uV^DTOfTarns from the Bu- cosmeUc treatment are called for. The 
^ uTv£ h£ N^Snal Board of In- National Board of Indian, Education 
Suction. *9 should InlUalo tne proper reforms. 

The NsUonai Bot»W*Ul be responsible The amendment I am introducing 
for alKI unction* relaUng to Indian edu- leaves unresolved the .relationship of the 
e&Uon which were formerly carried out* National Board of Indian EducaUon to 
by the Bureau of Indian Affslrs. This will *h« Bureau of -Indian Affairs Insofar aa 
Include administration of the Johnson--- the Bureau Provides support services re- . 
Old alley procram. The -Board may e»- ialed to, but not considered. educaUonsd 
ublbh local school distrlcu and author- services. This ares must be more fully 
u« school boards, selected at the local' explored In hearings. But what li st. 
level for Fedrral Indian schools. The turned from the start, snd vhat Is etched 
Board Is thus given com p Jet/ fieslblllly in Its history, ta the incapacity of lha 
U> provide the mechanisrrtf— and the BIA to Provide sn Ulfeeiory and relevant 
funding—for local 'takeover of education education for Indian children. Thus, the* 
.programs and functions under Its au- NaUonal Board will take otcr this fune- 
Uiorily. If the local community In which Uon from the Bureau, 
a Federal school Is located does not alsh. To sdmtnliter Indian educaUon pro- 
U> assume Immediate conUol of inc grams under the Jurisdiction of HEW. * 
school. H does not have to: in that case. Bureau of Indian EducaUon would be) 
the NaUonal Board will continue to ad-, established In tht OfOce of EducaUon. 
minister that school. But if U* com- headed by a Deputy Commissioner of 
munlty wishes to swimr control of Ha Edudtion to be appointed by the Pred- 
school. it Jrtiy do so under yueh rrgula- denl frotn nom i nff | submitted by the 
linn\ M.d piiMrllnr* a» are l»iM-d by Ihe Natlulial IViard. 
lumiit llie Nallmial Ih'nrd *iU hate hr- 
tslalite aulhimty u» prntlde fimds d»- 

rrctly to Uic li*ral Indian srliucl boards.. ^ 
»-lthout the need for romplei and Ume- 
consumlng contracting. 
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wurr a— suersujweoc* rwo*ia»ov;s 
Yarlous provisions ol Uie Education 
Profession* Development Act— UUe V Of 
the Higher Ed uc ■ lion Act— would be 
amended to reflect the educational P*r J 
aonnel needs of Indian children *nd 
schioli Tille m of the Higher Education 
Act, designed to strengthen developing 
Institutions ol higher education, would 
ft amended so as todtnclude recently 
created Institutions on or near Indian 
reservations, to older ,lo Increase the 
availability ol higher education for 



the HignjV Education Act were recom- 
mended by the Indian Education Sub- 
commlltec and were proposed In the lest 
Congress 10 two bllle Introduced by 
Benalor Domikick. I .have incorporated 
those bill* into this title for convenience, 
but I would like to acknowledge the 
interest, imrohemeni, and initiative ol 
the Senstor from Colorado in this area, 
as reflected In his contribution! to the 
work of the subcommittee and his Intro- 
duction ol these bllla. 

The National Board ol Indian Educa- 
tion Is directed. In the final prorlslons 
ol the title, to raise the Institute ol 
American Indian Arts at Ssnla P*. H- 
Mr*., to the level of a 4-year college, to 
pro-rids support for community colleges 
on or near Indian reservations, to sludy 
the feasibility of Indian community col- 
1 irera and work lOwardMheif establish- 
ment, and to report to qongress on these 
mailers by July I, 197* 

COMCIVIIOM 

The Indian Edura'Jon Act may go 
larther than some at thlsUme deem ad- 
visable I do not think so' Most of the 
provisions of the bill respond lo problems 
that have been around for a loni lima. 
Many reflect recommend a lions made for 
decades This Is not lo say thai there 
Is only one way lo approach Indian edu- 
cation reform The Indian Education Act 
represent* an attempt « maximum flex- 
ibility In balanclnf the needs of Indian 
children with the reallliea of pro* ram 
limitations. Of course, funding will be 
crucial Iffe should not to through the 
moUcJJi of selling up new far-teaching 
programs If we do not intend adequately 
lo fund them At least this bill will make 
quite clear the challenge to Congress lo 
provide suflicirni funds where and when 
they are most Heeded 

Tlit* bill mny nnl on the other hand, 
meel the expectations of some. It doea 
not authorise FrdcrsI funding to gup- 
plnnl eyery dollar apcnl by local public 
school dislriela In the education of In- 
dian children. It doe* not provide vouch- 
ers or stamps to be utcd by parent* or 
tnbal councils In nr>'i»liatine lor the edu- 
Canon of Indian cMMien These propos- 
als are not rejected as necessarily un- 
desirable, bul only as being at fils Lime 
Impractical. 1 am nnljfereperr< to tell 
American Indians and Alaiksn Natives 
lhai ihey must aait drcsdea longer be- 
fore Hon n.iiirnt r.»n work out s*ime 
Ideal ItfisleMee Bf!»»'>"fh to^proi tdinc 
'eir;nl>l»r>" educational opportunities for 
ll>cir chitdirn Tin iMlmn Education Ad 
iii.tii.t.1.'- a i->.mifin limit on the imrl ol 



U< sponsors to Improving and reforming jg ui^lndwb*^^ 
Indian education In 1971. on the basis of 
Immediate needs and wlahea of the In- 
dian people. 



On* of tht wilnraaos before the Indian 
Education Subcommittee, Mr. William 
Pensoneau. observed : . 
r Tbt problem U act wltb the Indiana. They 
merely react. 

The problem U wiib tb* laalinioona thai 
unit* Indiana 

The IneUluuona thai aervc Indiana were 
creitrd by mi a~~ 

Tbt tndlina were created by Ood. purely 
Ibe InatllUlione art more amenable to 
cftangi then the people. ' 

The subcommltUa concluded an the 
basis of this and similar testimony, 
that— 

Our national pel kin for educaung Ameri- 
can Indiana are a (allure of major propor- 
tion* , . . Pin generation of lawmakers and 
administrators bave tailed the American In- 
dian. Our otnTgeneraUon Ihue fates a chal- 
lenge— we ean tonunuc the unacceptable 
.politlra aad program* at the p**t or wa can 
recugoie* our failure*, renew our commit- 
menu, and reinvent our effort* wttb new 
energy. 

The amendment I have introduced to- 
day would provide us with the mesne to 
respond lo thai challenge. It would eon* 
sliiule a new and vital commitment to 
quality educational opportunity for the 
American Indian— a commitment which 
la essential lo the restoration ol thia 
Nation's legal sand moral Integrity. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con 
sent that the Indian Education Ac* 
amendment in lu entirely and a aecUon 
by section analysis of thai amendment 
be printed In the Rxcobd at the ehd ol 
my atatement. ■ / 

There beinc no objection, tht/ amend- 
men i and analysis were orde/ed to be 
printed In the Recoab.aes follows 

AMaHaMUMT Ho 
-On page 130. efler Una Il.ytnaert the lol< 
loving. . 

TITLX V-IHD1AK ZXftCATiON 
Parr A— RrvwoN oe tetters* Aeaa* P»o- 

c««x *a lr Rsuru w/lmuw chohiw 

SaC JOO (al Trie Aet/l September ». lt» 
(Public L*« n«. tleXlyllm OoogTcne), la 
amended by red«st|oJng 1 1 Of TO a* UUe IV. 
by radealg Dating sfctwos Ml Ibrougb SOt 
' and rettrenee* therein &i aectlona 401 
through SCd. raipeeuvely. and by adding after 
^ UUa II the following new tlfta: 
TtTLt: IJl -riMAMCIAL AR31STAHCE TO. 

LOCAL EDUCATIOKAL AOCNCfU FOR 

Till: KDUCATIOM OP INDIAN CKILDRErl 
o "eMoar tttls 

'See -SOI Thu line may b« Cit*d u the 
'Indian tlemrniarj and Secondary Vboo4 Aa- 
liitanra Act'. 

•■Mrt*e»iioM nr roucv '. 

-Sre 303 t«l In irrotnillon ol l" « ipecla) 
eJuratlonal need* ol tndun ttUdtoU U tUe 
Uoiled SUlea Congrea* htlibj derlarr* » 10 
tx (he policy of tfte Cr.lted Buwi to protide 
flaaocial M«!eleoce to lotai eoucatlonal 
aie^ciea to develop and carry out elementary 
and itcondur achool procumi ep*c)el!y df- 
atgned to mftl Ibeae aptxial rduraiwnal 



Had approved, application* ihorefoe. ta ae- 
e or da net wttb the prevlatoM af this UUa> 

1 "waWTS TO LOCAL SWWCATWMSL aCXWCSSW 

•owe. 103. (a) Par the purpoaw nf MiwpwV 
tag the anvouni t» which a local edimttonal 
agency la wnllOad wwdrr ShJa till* far any 
ekal year m the >*r1odjdurlng which nanSs 
tieto be made, a* apadftd in section *o*i>), 
tie C^rnmlaaSoner ihaJf eVrteraloe the num- 
htr of Indian cbMm who were enroUad U . 
ti»# acboota af a ifial edocaUonaJ aceney.and 
far whom such agency provided rra* puWS* 
ixrauon. during such Aaeal year. 
"(b)(1) Tb* anvaunteg the grant to whleh 
local educational agency la en tilled under 
U uue for any nacal year ahaH be ** 
unt equal to (A) th« e**raa* per puptl 
ndllure foe such agency (a* drtenulaed 
tr paxaerapet (SI) mauttplledby (■) the 
im of tb* number of children determined 
Her aubeeeUon (a). 

(!) A tonal educational agency ahail not 
enUU*d to receive a great under this Mile 
any adcal year untaaw the number of 
Idrtn under aubsection (a), with reeswet 
such age ocy, *> at leaet Ua 
"(3) Poe the purpaaaw af thta euhteetion, 
> averag* par pupil expenditure for a total 
luceUona! agency shall ba the aggregaW 
ml •rpondlturea. during the second naeal 
preceding the gweal year for wbtth tb* 
^uuuoea to made, of nil of the total *d»- 
Uooal a«*«c**a fa the SuU ta whicn such 
jency u Jocaud. pine any direct currant 
'expenditures by nvch ntaW for the oyeraOow 
led auch ngeodew (wlthoul regard to the 
aourrwa of tunda from which either of such 
expenditure* are made), divided by the a*- / 
grwraU number of chndrea who were la 
average dally ciutfrmeat lor wbore rue* 
agwaasae peovMed I roe public eduoaiioo ddr* 
lag such preceding aaeal year. / 

-(c) tn addition to tb* eum* appropriated 
Tor any tUcnl year for grant* to local *d oca- 
wonai agencaea under thU UUe, .there u 
herwby authorlaed to be npproprtatrd for any 
rural year an amount net In eacyis of i pee 
ctDtuaa of the amount appropriated (or pay- 
men t* on tha beats of enuUtnienu under 
thU aeettoct for that Cecal year, for the pur* 
poa* of enahhng the OomminUoner to provide 
'financial aawUtanoe to achoou on or near . 
reaarvwllcma which are not (oral educaUoaal 
ngeoctea or have not been tonal educnUowal 
agesei** foe mora than three year*, in accord- 
nac* with the appropriate prerunona of thla 
UU*. / 

~oaea oe rooui rum* 
-Sec. 104. Oris I* under this UUe may be 
saved.- tn aeccrdanc* with appucaUona a$> - 
proved under, Section Ml. for— , 

*(s) planning for and taking cJWr ilrpa 
Vradlag to. the deeelopment of pracram* *pe> 
dally darigned to meet the ■pedal educa- 
tional need* of Indian etUldrvn. inctudwg 
pilot pre] ecu dcalgnrd to trtl the effective- 
nra* of plan* ao developed: and 

"(bl the esu^ushmeol^maintrnance, and 
cceraUon of program*, including, in accord- 
ant* wttb apedal regulation* of the Ocuj. 
/miHioner. nunor remodeling of daaaroom or 
oib**.(pare uard roCaucb prvframs Sod ac- 
quisition" or neceiaary equipment, eptclally 
dmrnrd to meet ibe aprclai eduratlooal 
neecuor Indian children, 
"amiranevi roa' cum, coKDirioHi roe 



"(til Puim* 



-ikwt b'rlonlng June I. 
e 30. I*T7 the r*wr.int»- 
lo eftrctiiatr th» t-rtKl 
.f. (a) rail} oul • p~. 



"EiC 105 (at A grant under thu lit)*, 
eitrpl a* provided In arcUrei SQJ|b) 13 1. may 
be mnli only to a local educational er?ncy 
or NC*nriev. but nnit upon application to tha 
CiT' ml u loner al »uch time uf Uoire, In auch 
minner. end containing or arromp*nlrd by 
ai^h Informatlan aa the Cdrnmlvitcviirr derm* 
fi«i^«J fi'-Kh api.llratlnn ah all - 

"III pn-*lde Mat the arllallies anU *rt-. 
tcrt Tur »hlrh a-.Mitanrf under Lhli UC* U 
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•ought will be administered by or ttader lb* 
super? Uloo el the applicant; 

"(I) hi forth ■ program for carrying «ut 
the purpoaea of MctM K*. and prorlSet for 
auch melaod* at adjnlnleVaUoo a* are ok- 
eaaxrr tor lh« proper and eaVltnt operation 
of the program; 

"(I) la Um cm* of an application for pay \ 
ctnti for> pluming, prottd* thai (A) IM 
plsjjnlng tm or wui.be direcUj mated la 
. programe or project* uj %* ounrd out undtr 
thla UUl and bu iHUlWd. or U nuon»Wj 
Ukely la muH. Is a program or project 
which vUJ bt carried out under IM» Utle. 
and (I) the planning fund* It* needed b*> 
ntiM of Um lD&o?eu»a nature of tht pro 
gram or project or becsu**. the kx«) «4«i- 
Uooal »;ftic.T IkU the reaource* Becweaary 
la plsn adequately for program* u4 pro)* 
KU la N CinM out under thla UUe; 

-( •) provide that tffecUve procedurae. In- 
cluding prortolon* for appropriate object l»i * 
me««ursmeat c/ ' educational achieicment, 
wttl bo adopted for raliuttaf it 1**M an* 
nuaJly tha affectlvencai of the program* end 
pro>KV» In meeting Um special educational 
need* of Indian studenta; 

"(I) Ml fonb poUdaa and procedure* 
which aasurg that federal fundi madt avail. 
1 able under UiU UU« for any aacaj year art II 
be so uard aa la supplrment sod. to Uvt 
tst*nt practical, tncreea* tht letel of fund*) 
that would, In iba absence of aucb Pwdaral 
funda, bo aindt available by tbt applicant 
far'tho educa U on of Indian children and la 
bo c**e aupplant aucb food*; 

provide for auch. Bacal control aad 
fuad ecoouaiing procedure* aa nay bo nae> 
iMVj la *a*ure prop" disbursement of, aad 
e-oeounUng for. Federal fuada paJd to tf>t ap- 
plicant under UUe UUe: end 

- (7| provide for msUhg an annual rtport 
and aucb othtr mparts; la such form and 
containing aucb InformsUeej, a* tht Com* 
mlxiiontt may rtsaoosbly require to carry 
oui bla funcUon* under thi* UUt and to dt- 
itrmint the til rot to which funda provided 
undtr into UUt have been eBeeUie In tm- 
proving the educational opportunlttra of la* 
dl*o student* la tha area served, and far 
seeping auch record* aad for Affording aucb 
acceee thereto aa tbt Cocrimtoaloner »ty And 
necessary ta aaaura U>t corractnrtt and vtrl* 
flcaUon of aucb rtport* 

**tb) Aa applxaUoa tay a local aducatloaat 
BtwDCy or Agvnciaa for, a gmit uodrr tbla 
UUa may bo appnttad only If It la cpnalaiiot 
wuh c tht applicabto protUlona of tht* tltli 
■no— 

~ll) anrrtt tbt rrqulrrmaou aat forth la 
auUMOJaa (a): 

provide* that tbt prcfram or proJ«t 
for which application la m*d>— 

will utnir* l»»r Utt availtbl* taltnta 
and rtaourcaa (Including prraona from tba 
fixUaa com/nun I ly | and will aubtvantlally 
incraa** Ui* aducailoaaj opportUBlUao. of 
IemUu Rudtnta In Uv» arta to ba arftad by 
U>a a{i(ill | 3ant: aad 

**(b» ha* brtu d<»tlvprl— 

**(|| in opra conawttauoa with paraota of 
Indian c&Udraa, taachtrv and, wbera ip- 
pUcabir, a*cood*ry acaool aiudtata, xodud- 
Ibc publie hranan at wbkn aucb paraoaa 
ba*a bad a full opportunity to undemaad 
th* pr«(Tam for whlcb aaatoianot la bring 
aougbi and to oltr racotnmtnda Uoaa 
ihtiroa. aad « 

"fill wiUs Utt parUclpaUoa and appnnaj 
or a coinmltW* coinpoaaV of pattola of cbll- 
dirn (aniclpalititf In lr>a program lot whlcb 
•Jk'UUiMt U «>Mi:ht. irachtra, and. whrra 
afifOti a*>c»d*ry arliool aln<1tnU. of 
-whiMi at 1* •■• hoi ili» mrmbcra Uialt be tucb 

"iC| »#ta tL-rU. • irh pot lr In and pnxf 
durea m will Imutt that Um piogram tor 
witicb awiKance la aought will bt operated 
in (smiitlielioo with and iht Intohtmrot 
ol. peirrita or^Uit rt.vcna and npftwili. 



Uvaa of taa ana to bo Barred. Including tba 
aosialttaa awiablUaod tor the purpoaea of 
«laueo (1)(B)(U). i 
*(>) baa been atibmllted ta tha appropriate 
Blau oduoauooaj agency tor cccnmtnt and 



X*. * {el AmH»d»*oU of apptkaUona a bail, 
% ~ Me,pt ** ^* Commiaalaoar *aay otbtrwlao 
prerida by at purauant to regulauona. ba 
aubtoct ta appro**) la the Mm* maontr aa 
original application*. 

"rafamrrt 
-5ac. log. (a) Tba Oommlulontr abalt, 
»aubj»ct ta tha proeUlpna ot aectloa 507, 
from ttmt to Urn* pay ta each local rd» 
ucauonal agency whlcb >N*i bad an applies. 
Uen appioied under aectloa 30J. an amount 
« eoual to tht amount aipeockid by auch ogtn* 
cy la carrying out actmuca undtr aucb 
applkatioa. 

"(b|tlj Ho paymrala aball be made un. 
die tbla utie for any Aacaj year to any 
local educational agency la a Rial* atblca 
ha* uses lata conaldeiatloo papaenU ua< 
der thla UUt in dttermJalDg tbt eltglbilty 
al aucn local educational agency m that 
8UU for BUi* aid. or tha amount of that 
aid, with respect ta Um fret public educa. 
Uon of children during that year or in* 
pieced log fiacaj year. 

'(J) Wo payment* aball be made under 
thi* Utle ta any local rduuUooal agtaay for 
any aacaj year unite* tba ttete educa Uon aj 
agency find* thai tba combtoed fUcal effort 
.(a* determined la accordance with reguu* 
Uoaa of Um Commtaaloaer) of that agency 
aad the state* ertth reapect to Ute proeuioa 
of free Pifbtic rducatloa by that agency for 
thi preceding necaj year waa not We* lb in 
aucb combined dec*) effort for that purpoe* 
for Uteaecond preceding fleca) year. 

"aejoarMum amu Hirutniru ae 
arraora t* noa a 
> "Stc. 307. (a) If the auma appropriated for 
any ftKal year for making pa>menla under 
thu Utle are net auOclent to pay In fuU 
tha total amounU whirb all local educa. 
Uonal agenclee axe eUglnle to receive under 
UUi 11 He for that nocal year, the maiiroum 
amouBt* which all aucb agenda* ant eligible 
to recelee under into title (or aucb Oacal year 
ahall bt ratably reduced. In cue additional 
fuade become available for making audh pay. 
menu for any Aacaj year during whlcb tht '. 
drat ten lance of thla aubaecUon i* applicable, 
aucb reduced amount* ahall be Jnireaaed oo 
the lame beat* a* they were /educed. 

"lb) la tha caae of any data/ year In whlcb 
Ute maximum mmouaia for whlcb local *d> • 
ucaltonaj agenciet are eligible ha»e beta re- 
duced under tba Siat aen tenet of aubaectloa 
la), and Id whjkti addttlonal funda ba*t not 
been made available to pay la full tht total 
of tucb maalmum amounia under Ute aecond 
aenuaca of tucb aubaecUon, Ute Commit* . 
elcoer abail fit da lea prior to which each 
local educational agency ahell report to htm 
on the amount of fund* available la It. under 
tba term* of aectloa X»(t) and aubaectloa 
(a) of tbla aectloo. wblcb it eatinulea. ta 
actordanc* »IU» regulation* of Ute OommU- 
**loo*r. that it wiu eiprnd under approved 
application*. Tba amount* a» avaiuat* to 
any local aduoatlonal agency, or anf amount 
whlcb would bo available m any other local 
education agency U It were ta submit an 
Apptotebie application therefor, whiob Um 
CommlMloner dvtarminea will not I* uaed 
foe tba prriod of It* availability, thai I bt 
amiable for aikratlixt to thtva ttrai educa- 
tlMiiai a«vnclr«. In the manner In 
ttie «*M«td ^iitrnre.of eubeectiuo (a), »hlch 
the ConunlWotxr determloea will nred ad- 
ditional funda to ea/ry out appimed appltca- 
Uon*. eacept tbet no local educattoaa) agency 
ahaii receitr an amount under tbla aenteno* 
which, wlian added la the amo>jni available 
to ti under tufaaaction (e|, eieeedi lu en> 
UUcmeat uodcr a«tlc« M9, 



."•cnwrnoK 

-9cc 10«. Aa used In tbU aJUa. Um term 
Indian* mean* any Individual who to an in- 
rotlrd rot caber of ■ tribe, band, or other, or* 
•ganised group of Indiana, or wbo toe **• 
ace rid ant of any tucb enrolled member, or 
who la considered by the Secretary of Inter- 
ior to be an Indian.**. 

(b)(1) Paragraph (1) of atcUondO>(«) of 
title I of lb a Elementary and Secondary Ed* 
ucatton Ad of Hat la amended— 

(A) by striking out subparagraph (B), and 
by striking out "(A)" whtrt ll appear* altar 
-3cr 103. (a)(1)-; 

(B) In tha fourth Mntcijee thereof, by 
an Iking out "and tha terms upon which pay 
men i shall ba mtde to Ute Department of 
Interior": aad 

(Cj by. striking out tht third aenteoce 
thereof. 

(3) Paragraph (I) of aectloa SOS of tht 
Act Of September SO, llJO. U amended— 

(A) la Utt aecond sen is net. by sulking out 
"(A) tictpt for tbt purpoaea of sect too g, 
real property bald In Uurt by UM United 
fl«a tea for Individual Indiana or Indian Uibee, 
and m.', piopeny held by individual Indiana 
or Indlig tribe* which laiaubtoct to resuto- 
ttona oo ajleoatlon Imposed by tbe UnlUd 
Bum,* and *y rcdatMgnating ctausea (B), 
(C), and (D) thereto, and aU reference* 
thereto, a* daaata (A). (B). aad (0). re- 
tptcUeety; and » 

(B) in tbt fourth aenianc*. (I) by Inaertlng 
before tbt period at tba end thereof tbt fat* 
lowing: -, or (C> Indian rtaereailona. or 
othtr property held 0 ) In trufl by the UnlUd 
Statat for Ir.dividual.tndUna or Indian tribe* 
or (U) beld by Individual Indiana or Indian 
Utter, whlcb la subject to reaukUona .on 
atlenatloa Imposed by Ite United Slates', 
and (111 by striking out "and (Bj~ and 'In* 
•acting in lieu thereof *. or (81". 

jPaar B— Srtcul raocaaiis t»o Paojccr* To 



swr msmim, to rnu tiii or vnl slxhcht sat 

awe atcoNtaav aaucavioti act or lees. 

Sax. »11. (a) Till* III of tha Clcmenury 
and Secondary Education Act of ItdS u 
amended by adding to the end thereof the 
follow 1 ig new section: 
"IHpeoviMiKT or ioi carioNat oreosrowi- 
Ttaa rom akiraie*r« I noun cmiloum 

"Sec. 110. (a) Tht Commlwlonar ahall 
carry out a program of makirir granu for 
Um Improveemnt of educauonai vpponunl. 
tie* for American Indian children— 

-(11 to support punning, pilot, and dem- 
on sirs t ton projects, In accord enre wllh aub> 
. aectlon (b), which art dealgned la tttt and 
dtmonatrat* the eSecUvenesa of program* for 
Improving educational opportuniUea for 
American tod tan children; 

M (S| to aaalst In the eiUbllahmtnt and 
operation of prttgrun*, la accordance with 
aubstcilon (c|. «JpKara designed to atlmu. 
laU (A) the prcBakJon of educational sort- 
Ices not available to American Indian chil- 
dren in auE&ctenV quanUly or quality, and 
(B) Ute devetopmrat and establish meat of 
eirmplary educational proframa to aerva a* 
modela for regular school program* In whlcb 
American Indtaa children arc educated: 

"(SI to aaaiat to tba establishment and 
operaUon of preeervtc* sad tnsetvlce train* 
tng program*, tn accordance wtib aubsectloa 
(d). for persons etrvlng Indian children aa 
educational |ier*onnei: and 

""<«) la enrouiage the dN^mhiaiivn of 
lnr»>noallnn and matrrisla relating to, and 
the sieluellnn nf (He trTrcthtmu nf. tduc*. 
lion programi whKh may oltrr educational 
opportunities to American Indian children. 
In the case of ecihltiea of the t)pe described 
ta clause / Ji. pretrrence shall be gti en to tba 
training of Indians. 

"(b| The Commlstloner Is authorised to 
make granu to Slat* aad local educational 
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• Statin end oil^i jpfi..p»l»U public tod 
"prlvtU educational »M reettrcb agentia*. 

orimuiioM, end tnetitutioae (Including 
federally tuppOfte-d tltnicniafy end eecond. 
nry Khooie for Indlto rblldraB) to tupport 
punning, 1>lloi, and dtmoaatreilon pf«)«U 

* hub ire drilgned to pitn for. end teat end 
demoajireu lh» elJtcU»»neee of. p«jMin« 
tv improving tdu.-etiontl opportunity for 

"JMIItlD loeien chlldrrn. Including — 

"(1) Innovative program* related U lb* 
educttionil otede ol rduxaUootlly dtptfved- 
chtldrto; ' ^ 

-<1) bilingual and blculturtl education 
programa tnd project*. » 

-(>> ip*cit! heelih end niuilloa wrr> 
kit. and othtr rale ted ttuntiH, *nlch meat 
tht tpeclal htalth. tociii. iu psychological 
ptofclrmt of Indian childrYn: and 
."•*<i| coortlinillng tbt operation or olbet 
tedrrelly *Miii«d program* ohlcb mey b« 
uteri to emit In tntvtlog the steel* at tuc& 
children. 

-(c) TTv» Cwnmmioner U tlao authorltec* 
to granti io But* end local education- 
•J agent let tnd vo Ihv MaUooU Board Of In- 
dian Kducttloo to taint and ellmuUte Ui*» 
la drreloping tad tttabllablBg educational* 
mitkn and program* epoctacally dertgued 



American Indian children. 
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-( 1 ) to providf" educational rorvtca* not 
available to eurh bhlldrva la tuBctont quia- 
Illy or qualitj. including— 

"(A) rimrdlil and tempenuiory tail 
tlonV tcnool hcaJlh. phytic el education? 
pcytholefkel, md nthrr atrvlevi drelgned w> 
eeeill >rvd mcouragr Indian children la en 
Ur. rtm»lo is, of »MBtcr •Ummujp or eec- 
ondirr achooi, t 
' "(■)' oompreh entire academic tod voca- 
tional ineirunion: 

-(C) rnnrurtioot) mdVrrlUj (eves' aa li- 
brary book*, irnbookj. tnd other piloted or 
pdblahad or auoiovuual metenala) tnd 

\"|D) ctMnpr*h<r>tli* guidance. oouAttllng, 
eAtf tatting iwilm. —TV 

Ail epeclel tduetuoo pragrtrngTror btadl* 
uppXk^nd pi runout cbl>dr»i>; w 

-|f|W»ri|utl tnd blrvlturtl •ducttloo 
pro|rt/ns, tnd 

-(0) otrm Mf»1ri» whkb Vbl pu/- 

jjoHi of iblt iub««ni>a: Bad 

"HI for tb a 

ol tirmpltry i 
pfofTtBw tad faun, iB*er»iBg n«w tduca- 
uonU •pprotch**, mrlhtxU, tnd u«hnlqu«a 
dr«j[Tt«d .io rnrlch pruf'tm of ■Itmtnttry 
Bad wcoodtry tductilon lor Inditn chlldirn 

"(d) Tht CoramlMwnvr tt tlto aulborired 
vo niBkB grtou to iBtUiuttoiut ol blgb*r 
tduttuoo tnd to Situ tnd Voctl oducttiiMial 
■ fttvnt*. Id taoibtmUon with Injuiuuant 
of blgM* edwcAtlon. tor cm/ryinf out pro- 
liknit tnd p:ojr<t* — 

-( 1 1 to pupal* |»t«m» to »rr>t !ndl*a 
childrm aa iBtchcri. irmcntr tldoa. mcIbI 
worktrt. tnd tB««il»i| oducMtoruU ptraon* 
an,). tA4 

to Imprutr tht quaJiRcallona of tucb 
ptrwa pho trc Mlting ladlaa chlldrao la 
aurb capactUta Ortou for lha pu/poat of 
in it t uba*eUea ma* ba w»*d for tba aatab- 
tuhmtnt B( tt11o«ihlp prxjfT.ma )«adlBg M> 
aa adrBfttad dtfrtt. for iBallium and. m 
p%n ol a continuing 'futitnv for tttntnara. 
■pnpinia. wrHkvh'iik. and conftrtotaa 

"ic| Tl't (jiniiiii«.>.in'i»T U ilto authcMlrrd 
to m4ta granla to. tontracu vtta, puallc 
and prtttu a|tnclta. ta^aaiutloaa. aad !n> 
atlluttona |ttc*pt mat do graDt may bo 
mad* to ao tr*iic|. urgantMlion. or inilitu* 
lloo othtr ibaa ona which la nonprofit > 
lor— 

"()) tht dlwmfnaiioaof tntoroxatioB ooo- 
c«m.ng rdurttioa. p'^f <mm. Mmlcaa. tnd 
rrw>urrt4 ttaiiibta vo todiaa rh»drrB, Id> 
cliiUrig tratuattuna thtraof: and 

"(]| tht tialuatlonof tha tfft c\l> tnr* o4 



fadarallf aaaUttd ftroftaata ta ahkh Indian 
ehltdttn may partlctpala In »t Mating lha 
purpoaaa of auth progrtma trtlh raaptct to 
auch thlldran. 

"If) AppUcatloaa for a crtat undat thu 
•action aaoU bt aubtnlttad at auch Ubm. In- 
• ucb Bttaaat. and ah alt cootalB tuca taior- 
maUor, and that! ba coaaiattnl jrjth aueb 
crttattt.iB* maf b« tttabtUbad Blraqulr*- 
menu la t*|ulattona proaaulgalad by tb* 
CommUatonar. aurb appllcauon* anal)— 

"ID tat fwih a auitmaat drawfoiog tba 
Bcxitiiita for ahleb aatlataaej/i aaugbf 

**(]) la tba caaa of to^art^atloa for tba 
piirpotaa of tubt«c%lo«ne) . atib}act to aucb 
etltarla aa tht Conunluioaar tbtll praacrtba. 
ptotida rot tht uao of funda ttallabta uodar 
k aartlon. and for tba coordination of 



of tht purpoat of Uia pro}«et, that* vlll bo 
a •omprthe naltt program to BCbttta tht pur« 
poaai of tht* Mttiact:. 

"(J) in tbt rtM of to Bpptuallea for tba 
purpoaaa of lubtactloa (e). Biak^adaquato 
protitioa for tha vraJnlaa ef tn* partoonat 
aaftltlpatlaa] In tba pro>*ct: ted i 

-HI providt for aa a»aJu»uoo cf tba af- 
factlttnaas of tba projaot la tchlaVtag I la 
purpoaaa aad tboao ol tbta aacUoa. 
Tha totnmlaa loner Bbtll not apsrora aa' ap- 
plication for a grauit und« aubtoetloa (b) 
or «)guabjaa ba la attbaad that tbara baa 
ba«a ptrUclptUoa by tribal coraaaunlUat 
aad paTtnU of tha thlldran ta ba aamd ta 
tba plannlnt tnd da*alopm«at of tba prayaet. 
and that thtra *ttt ba aucb a ptrDctpaUom. 
in tht opa ration tnd attluaUoq of tba pro}. 
«cl In approtlng opallctUona uaaar oabaao> 
tloa (a) or it), tbo Cotamtaaloatr abaj| aot 
approta aa applicatloa from boo- Indian ad- 
ucallontl B,t«octaa. organtsaUoaf. aad toau- 
tutloea onui »U appro* tbta apptkaUoaa 
frora Indtca adurotlonal irnclH, orgaatta- 
tldna, tnd InttltuUoaa bat* barn apprmd. 

"(g) roc tba purpoat of making groau 
uadtr thu aartion tbart ara hartbT autbor- 
l»d to bo appropriated $2*200000 far tbo 
flacal ytar andlng Junt Jd. 1ITJ, and Mi,. 
000.000 for aach of tba four aucrtadla« nacal 
ytort". 

(b|(l) Cffacllta afur Juna 10. ltn, tbo 
• Klamtnurj and Secondary Kdutatloo Act ef 
ltd5 ta amandtd— 

(A) la action *M(a)(I). by aUlklng out 
-fA) tha aatretarr of <bo Intortor tbo 
amount nttnury for aucb tMlataaoa for 
chlldrtn and tracbon la alamtntarj and 
aacondary achoola opvraUd for Indtaa chil- 
dren by tha Dtpartmtnt of tha Intortor, and* 
<B|- s nd by airlktftg cut "Sacrtury of tbo 
Inunorand tht". 

fB) in artuoo BC9(a)|l). by ttrtklng out 
"(A) tha ftttrttorr of tbo Intortor tbo 
amount n reentry to proetda proframa and 
projeru tw tha putpoaa of thle title for 
Indltiduata no rrecrvallona aernrrd by tit- 
montary and arcoodary achoola operated for 
Indian chltdrto br tht Prpartment of tbo 
Interior, sad and by tUltlog out "3*e» 
ratary of tba Jotrrtor and tbo**. 

U) tflactlta aOor June *0. 1W, tbo aac- 
ond trc va oca of poragrapb (1) of aecUott 
• 13(a) of tba Edueatloa of tba Randirapprd 
Act U amended to rrad tafoUowa: Tba Oooj- 
mlaaioBtr thai I allot the amount approprt* 
atrd pursuant to' thu part£rapb amonf 
Puerto Ktco. Ogam. Anitrtcan Samoa, the 
Virgin lalaridi, anal Uia Truat Territory of 
Uve rutnc lattnda. according to tht I; re* 
tpoctltt need*.". 

P*a-r 0— S*ici»l' rtocttxa KiLanwa to 

AairtT fTavctrrort roe AatiKm iMtitaa 
aMrwftMcMf to rrru to or thi iLXMirrttat 
»wa iacoNB4at reoctrtott »ct or tttt 
Src MI Tint III of tba Zltmtatary and 
Secondary education Amrndmrnie of lPM 
(the Adult Education Act) u tmendtd by 
rtdtttgniling trtttoni }i« and JIJ. and aU 



raftrencoa tbarvto. aa aacUeaa IIS and Blf, 
reapacuMiy. aad by adding altar aaaUba S1I 
tha Jol towing aa* aarUoai 
"1 m raotiMBHT or aaconoxu. orrotrowrraai 
. roe aaoTT im tare an irtBrana . 

"Bee, lit. (a) Tba OocnjalMlonor ih*S car* 
ry but a pwjprajn of ■tkllag graata ta fKalo 
and local edueaUonU ageaclaa aad othtr ap- 
propriate public and prttata educational nad 
rtatarcb aaaactaa, arganlaaUona, aad laota. 
tuUoaa to euppon ptaanlng. pilot, aad dooa- 
cnatnttea pro}aota vrbkb are dedgaod la 
plan for. aad toot aad demonatrata tba edTeo- 
tlteneea of prograiM for pro t! 4 lag adhBlt 
cducaUoa for Aenertcaa Incltoa— 

"(I) to tupport pUaaJng. pilot, tnd dot*, 
earuatloa proyacu 'vbkh ara detlgaad. b> 
teat aad damonatrau tbo t> act I no rat of 
prograau for tBtprorlnf tmploymtnt nad 
educational opportunliloa for aduli Amort- 
can Indtaaa; 

"(1) to aeetst In tbo arUbllabtMBi ond :: ,v 
operation of programa attkb ara deUrned a* 
at Usui tie (A) the protlataa of baaaa literacy 
apportuatUM to an aootltarato laBbta 
adulu. aad (■) tba proruaoa af opportaae. 
Oea to an ladlaa adulta U quajtfy for a 
blgb BCboal aqolTalenar aarUBoaa* ta tba 
ahortoat parted of time feaalbkr; 

"(I) la tupport a mayor ratoarcb and **• 
vetepenaat progrom to oorelep man lanoea- 
Uve aad etaatiTO ttcbab|aaa for acbiartaB 
tbo nterari and blgb acaaal oqultaKitay 
foUa; 

" 5«) to provide for beati turrtrt aai aval. . 
aatioca thereof ta dtdat aoturatrly tbo an. 
teat of Iba probWma of UllUraoy tad lank 
ef blgb Mbrol coropletroo aa Indtaa treat ta- 



"(f) to oaoownflo 1 
mfor*Mtloa aad nvMertali rtiattng to. aad 
tba train* Uao of tbo e5eeU*«nom of, edwoa- 
tloa programa arttlcb mo; offer aducilk»a*l 
cpportuaJUeo to Indian adv>!a. 

'(») Tba Ooatmlteiooer u tbo aulbyrtoad 
ta make rraate to, aad oeaVarto altb, pub* 
b« and private aftndaa. arfantsaUosa. ar 



"(I) dltaemlnauoa of InfarmaUoa 

oorkotraioy educational programa. aemoea, 
aad raaourem avail able to Indian adulta. ta- 
cludinc evaluation* thereof: and 

w (l) tbo evaluation of tba aBoctlvanoaa at 
federally aealeted program! In vhkb Indtaa 
adulu may participate la ecbletrinfj tbt pear* 
poora of aucb prvajrama rritb mpoct to ma* 
adulta. 

"(c) Application* for a grant under tbta 
aectloa aball bo tmboalttad at wab Unto, la 
avxb manaar, aad oea tela tucb Ufermt 
Uon, and"aball bo ooaairUnt vttb roan 
criteria, ta atoy bo aoUbUtbad aa raqulro* 
menu ta rogautloaai proaaubjaUd ay tbo 
Coramlaaioaar. Bacb oppllcaUono that) . . 

"(IJ tot forth a atatemoot fkacrlblag tba 
arUMUee for abkb andauaot to aougbt; 

"(1) ptotida for aa ••eJuatlorT of tba of - 
factlvooaro af tbt project la acbtortaf rat 



Tbo OonpenJmloaef ah all not apprtSt* aa agt- 
olimtloa far a graat under ruboactloa (a) 
vinleva be is eatliAed tbat there baa been 
participation by tribal cocoa u alt lee and In- 
dividuate to bo tarred U Iba planning and 
drveloprnaot ad tbo preyect. and tbat there 
tnll be auch o participation In Uve optratioa 
and evaluation af tbo project la approttag 
application* under aubeoctton (a), tbt Ciea 
niMtooar than not approta an application 
from non-lBdiaa odvcationaJ agancita, area, 
nitationk. and InaUtuttona until all apptova. 
bit application from Indian •educational 
agancita. organimtiona, and ifutttuttooa hat* 
been approved. 

"(d) fur tbo piirpol* of making granU 
undet tbla aectloa thrre ara hereby ta- 
thertrtd Io be appropriated 1 1, 006 £00 for 
tbt flectl year ending June SO. HTJ. and 
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uxocfloo for mc» or u>* row *uMo*dirj#j 
1*0*1 »**«.*, 

rm D— Xitio«»l bo*i» or I noun b«u< 

' T»N. BuM«U Of iHiUP. gJWCaTW": »*»»- 

Zu.. BBI. (■) Tbtr* If hereby »*t*bU*h*d 
tb. Waivon*) board ol Indka Education |r«- 
f.rr*d u> id U.U lilk a* tb* "N»uon*l 
Board"), wbkb thai) cw.grt of fifteen wm- 
Mr* ■ppolntrd b| U>* rr.ildtnl ol lb* Unlud 
PutK. with the i4ti(« and coo*«nl of th* 
'senate Sucb *ppo»nlm«hl* (ball be madt 
by in* mudeot Irom luu of nominee* fur- 
ru*hed from ume u> time, by Indian uib** 
• n4or£*ni»*uon».tnd»h*ll rrpouni dirrrw* 
•torrsphle ere** ol the couBtrf • 

(b> M.mbcr* or 1U N.Uonai Boero *h*1l 
b» upolnU4 lor Urmi ol thro* !•*». ««P' 
Ui»V Vix urmi ol oOe* of the rntmbcr* flrml « 
Ukjfat o»e* ih*H itpiw. a* d**ign*t*<l bj 

tr*7f*T**l0»»» * 4 th * t "*• ** ■PP°' Btm,nt « 

0.W el th* end of oni jw, fl»* *l lh* •»« 
af /two I*e/*. *nd Bio at tha *Bd of Ihre* 
w*ra No m*cub*» .hall wto roe moo* Una 
two eonteeutlr* uimr Any peraon eppoinied 
i* oil a racaacf occurrtoi prior to tb* «• 
pinOoa ol the term lor which ble pfto» 
ecaotor tu appoint** *b*U ba- appoint** 
lor lb* rrrnaiad** ol urn term. The Pre*!- 
deal *b*H deiifn.l* om «f lb* rombtn 
IP mf** aa Chairman end, one to **m a* 
Vto* Chairmen Tin Vte* Chairman.- durtrul 
lh« itMKt or dlurailltj of lb* Chairman, 
ahall act lor. am • •etek* th* powtr* ol. 
I ha Chairman Tbr Vice Chairman ahall per- 
form aucb duura tt Um Chair ret a may pre- 
acrlbo Iran uroi to tun*. 

■ c) lf*mb*rs ol tha National Board (halt 
ba cooiptniaUd it Uia row preacrlbed ror 
• red* OS- 1 4 or tht Owinl Be bed u It urxJrr 
IVrtUri 4131 of Ulli BBUBlted lute* Codt. 
rrarr or mno«a ao»»» 
Ssr KJ Sub}*fl to audi ruin and r*rul*> 
tlona aa ft maj adopt. Ibt National Board 
aba] I b* ■ tilboriird t©7" *•.'■ 

|t| trp- in» and fla tha oowptoaaltoft ol 
an E»*erfi»w E^rarior. and auch adiiiuonaj 
acaJT parioonal aa tha Chilrmaa daama mfiJ* 
MJ7. witnwjl i»|*rd V> tho proSTalona or 
UOa I VnHrt Biaira Coda, townlng ap- 
point m'tntt in ln« »omprtlU»a arrwe*. and 
Without rr*«rd to lh% p/orUlonj Of ehapur * 
II mnd aubtbapttt 11? Of ebapUf »J ol-aucb 
UU« raUtmi to f la talOet tlona and Oanorai 
VhaduJa pay rata*, bat at rata* not Is aacaaa 
of Uv* retitmum raw Tor (rod* OB-IB or tha 
Otntral Bchaduk undrr aaction I33Z of auch 
UU». * 

(3 ) appoint and afS> th* oooipanaatloo of 
a Bapannundant Of Indian Education, artth- 
cut rtard to th* provUIODa ol tula B.TJnlUd 
rtUataa Ooda. ro^trnlnc appototmanU la eoon* 
prllUTi ttrrit*. *hO ahall b* fompaW*aUd 
at tha rat* pwvrlbad lor irada OS-H of 
iht C«n*ril S^hrduia unda* ar^Uon M33 . 
of auch tilt* and who bav* aurb duttaa aa 
tha NaUona: Bnird ahall praacrlba: and . 
5 "" |3) protur* Urepor»ry and |nn»mltunt 
atrvirai to th* urn aiwnt aa U tuthorUad 
by a*at»n 31» nl ttUa I. Onttrd Bt*i»» Coda, 
but at/ratra W>1 U> *ir»»d HOO a daj lor 
initttriiluala 

ruwl u mu ft i i«a u* x tnu««L axiaa 
Sic M3 Th* Saliunal Bo**d U authorlMd 
ind duttud— 

It) Vo etirj out tot hinctloni trar.iftrrad 
to th» National lk.**d*p«rtuani to aaction 
i04olthlatlUa; 

(31 to MliWUh and aupport local aehool 
di»t*iria r..irif.r.Mrn r>dara1 Indian arhoolt 
o««-r ahirn U h»i lurlfdtcUon and rontrol; 

(31 to trUli'!'* and aupport local »rh«jl 
board*, aho ir »!t hr MlrcWd at tha )«al If »aj 
In irr"idat.» «iln n|ttltttcn» promufCa>*o 
bl thr Satlona: TV»rd. bt»ln| admtnltirttl»a 
«ntiol and d*rrilon o'ar 7td.rU Indian 
.tiooh lotalrfl a-.lhlB d|al«eU attabHihrd 
pui.o.nt to eli'j^ l»l ol thli 

(tt to »d»i*» lh* Coouniillonii ol MUe*» 



i rvHCnoHa or » 
8*C.' »a|H) Thrra ■ 



lton vllh raapact to tha admlntttiallon of 
; n , profraoTtT^bkb IndUn chtldi.n por-, 
ttcipata. includiaf IIIH nt Of tha Act ol 8*P- 
umbrr JO. IliO iPuWlolo" BTa. Hihtj-nrai 
Ctonnm). a* idd»4 bf tbU Ael, and arflioo 
I ID. ttUa VIII of th* D*m*nUrj and 8« fond* 
%rj Education Act ol IBBS. aa »*»«rd br thU 
Act: and f ... 

II) to *ubcaU to tha Con|rn* not laUf 
than March II **<h ?c»» » rtport en Ita oc 
tlilttai. t»hkh ahall tnalud* *n; r-comrnan- 
dationa tt maj d**m nnitun lot thr lm> 
pro«amant ol /tdaral pro«ram* In »hleh 
Indian cbUdrrn partlftpata. ( 
itnomi. ooaaa 

htrtbj »ttttd 

In tha NatlonaJ Board all function* which 
war* carried out imm»dl*t*lj baler* th* 
lacil** data of thla Act bj tha haad rf an* 
aarncj )n tha ***«utl** br*neh ol th* Oow. 
•inmcnt. ra«p» U>* D*p«nin*nt ol H*alth. 
Education, aod W*Uar* and lh* OCBc* ol Beo- 
nomic Opportunitj. r*leun» to th* tdur*tk>a 
Ol litdiana.tn *nj *l»m*ntary. aocondar;. or 
vocitlonal tchool. or an* ImtltutVon ol hlfhv 
•ducaUon, Indudtnl all auch lunclwnl 0*lru| 
»a.-wn»ti«r*d throufh anj agiocy. Mfitc*, 
bw*au. oflk*. or oth** *ntUj of anj *ucb 

III All luncUoo* of anj at*n<« ol tha 
Dnltad Biaua. aactpt th* OAcc of Bdutattoo 
and tha OSlcf of Econ.oralc Opportunllj. r*. 
latinf to th** *duc*tloo of Indian* In anj 
•Umanury: lacoodari. or rocaUonal aehool. 
or mj UwUtultoo of blfbc* 1**/nJ»f . art hrro. 
bj trarolarrtd to, aad waalrd in. th* Ma< 
. UOnat Board. 

(I) All ordan, d»Wr ml ration*, ml**. r*tu- 
It Hon*, permit*, eontract*. trial*. c*rtiftc*io», 
ttc*n«*B. and prlrtlt i c o - ■ 
, (A) oblebha**b«nU»u*d.mad».|ianV»d 
or tllowrJ to bccooM aSvctli* In.th* »aor« 
clar of luncUoo* traa*f*i*td bf thl* trcUoa; 



■ ad 

i ar* In *ff*ct *l th* Km* thl* 
rcUon U*r* *Srct. 
.hall contliu* to *(t**t acrordtni to th*ti 
t**m* untl/modinrd. t»rmln»t*d. *uprr*ro>d. 
Mt **>d«./i r*p»*l»d bj th* H*tton*t Bootd. 
bj anj 'jfurt of *omp»t*nt Jurtadlrtlon. or 
nj eparailea of u«. 

1 ptraonrKt. ****U. tl*blliarr. ooa« 
Utcu, pjrofwrtj. and r*Vord* a* *r» d*t«r< 
aniMd bAth* Pimtor ol thr OfB** of Man- 
*t*m#ot and Budg*t to a* rmplojrd. brld, 
or u**d prynartlj la conarctlon with lha 
function* tr«urttT*d uod*r thl* Mflloa ara 
trantlrirrd to Cat Kattonal Board. F*r*oon*l 
' tnr**** 'a runcoVn* uaa*l*ri*d und*r thta 
arcttoa thall bt maafrrrtd in arroidanoa 
•nth •pprtcabla taw* aad rafulatlon* rt!* UC| 
to Iran*!** of luattlooa. 

|ft) Aa uaad In thla arctton. th* Urm 
"|ur«lloo*" lacJuda* pow*** aod dutKo. 
|b) Th* National Board to dlrrcud— 
(l| to conduct, la concrrt wrtth t Uam of 
prolMalonal conaultanU «xnp*t*ni In araaa 
of pcrioaalltj d*i*lopaMnt and mental 
htaltb. a artailrd tnv**tir*tlon ol th* erT- 
«*»rr*atroa board Ids aehool* to diurmiM 
which om* ahould b* eettv*rt«d Into trvtft- 
pruUc uwwtmrnt f*nur». and to coo petal* 
wll h th* t^ibllr llralth rVrtlro to tht **t*nt 
hnrk it) w» bfl'nr alo»it ntrh riMitrralon: 
t3l to *i»reln* the prr-fnt 0lMili«rtlnn 
and location ol r»o>rat boarding tchiAli and 
th* patura of itudant p:*c*n>cnt with th* 
Tiaw to d*T*lfVpln| and Ire firm* nttn| a otw 
T*llen*k and pl*n with retard l« *uch 
tchool ted 

(31 to lubmU to in* Cone.r**» on or b*. 
fort J*nu*rr >. » "port on 1U »rli*t« 

tin undtr thU *ubMCllo« 

ai titu or tt.oi*» wu(*tiom 
«tr i*» (t| Tc*rr I* h*i*bj niiblM>*d. 
tn th* One* ol Education, a bureau to b* 
known a* lh* ' Buraau ol IndltQ Education'* 
•tfeicb unoer th* dlrecildn of th* Cummia* 
ilontt. tball h*i* th* r*ipon*lbiltir roe ad- 
rmniUf»in| th* picr*t«lonj ol UUa in of tha 



Act of 5*pumb*r X, |BM (rMallc lav tt«. 
ia|ht;.flr*t Coo|rrww(). ** added bj Uua Act, 
ae«ll«n 110 of till* VIII of th* EUmmLaxr 
and fttcondarf Rducailoa An of AMI, aa 
•dd>d bj'thto Act, aad aaction 314 af utla 
111 of tho KkcMbtarf tnd 8*roadarf Bdu« 
cation AmandmeaU of IBM. a* addad bj thl* 
Act Th* Buittu shall b* baadad bf a Dep- 
uty CceuBUaaloner of ladlan Bdueauoa, aba 
ahaH be appoint**! by tho rmideot ol tbo 
Orut*d Btaua from a IU* ol nocniooa* *ub- 
m 1 1 tad to Dla* bf Uv* National Board of In- 
dian IducoUOA. 

(b) Tho Daputf CooomJMlofttr of Indian 
Bduraiton ahall bo companMtad at th* 
rate praacrlbad lor frada 11 of the Cteneral 
Bchadul* of th*Oa**iBe*tloa Act of 1MI and 
ahall perform a ucb dutka aa *rw d***f*Ud 
or aMgnael to him bf tha Com m JM l onar. 
P»tT aT^Uiacaujirrvooa r*on*to*r* 

IMIHIMINT TO TTTta * Of MKMCI DVUrrOM 
' *CT 01 INI O 
S*C S*l> (•) Brctioo) 503(t) of tho mibar 
education Act U 1W to amended (I) bf 
|n**rvlnf after "and higher education," tho 
roUowin*,: "Includlne, tha 0**d to prortdo 

■ uch profrara* *nd educatloe to Indiana," 
and |I) by tnaarUrm a.tar "tha DepaninanC 
oftAbor." the follow) n*- : "the H*Uooal Board 
of Indian "education," 

(b) Section 504(a)(1) of tueb act to 
aroendid bj inarrtlDf altar "aa co odarf 
OhooU* tho red town r*j: "(laclwdlnf *uab 

■ chooli opwraled bf th* N*tWn*J Board of 
Indian education or bf aa H ,nc 7 Of aa 
Indtaat/lhd'ir 

(e| B»ctlo« to5 of aucb Act to amended 
br to*erlin« alter "thall conault wrltb" tho 
- "' wins; "th* a 

dot Indian rfduc*lle_ . 

(d) Bubaoctton* (a: and (d) ol aectloa lit 
ol auch Ad ol JMJ art oach anModed bf 
inaeating altir In all tha But**** a comma 
and Uk foitowla**: "Includlaff aucb o»*4* la 
aehool i operated by' the Nauonal Board of 
indltn XdOttUoo. or by ao *|***7 °* u 
Indian Uib*." 

(r) Bret too U3(*> of *ueh Act k a«n*od«d 
bj InMrtlnc at in* *nd therrof the I ol low- 
ing : "The Otfnrnlp* loner m*j eldp tnl«r lato 
ataanirmrnk with th* National Boc/d of 
IncUtn Education, or with aa a**ncf Of an 
Indian telbo, and u*a fund* appropriated for 
,tne puinrtao ol tht* •ecUoa. for earrrlni out 
'tho purpooo of thl* **CUon aitb reaptct to 
acbooli oporited bf the National Board of 
Irvditn Bjpication. or bf ao a**ncj of aa 



Indtkn uTb* or .tribe*,", 
■ mcmiuiht To rrrur ur or aitoHta aaoearnw 

acr or t*«i 
-arc ita. Bret ion 3C3(d> of tho Hl|har 
Education Act of lads u amended by taaert- 
|nc bafor* the ••mieoloa at the end thereof 
a oornm* and the foUowiag: "aacrpl that tbo 
Cornrnliilonei m*j wait* th* ort-rwtr r*~ 
qvj»»»m»nt. of thk cIium with reapaot to ad 
InatltLlian toeaUd oa or near an ladka 
troertitloc* la raj caa* In ohlcb ba deter- 
mine* thai i uch •acuoo will tacreat* tho 
ataliablUlj ol hlfher rducatlon to Indlea*". 
lxurruT* or ihhkm cmduh x*t* 
Sec. >S3 The Nauoaai Board of Indian 
FriuMUtm I* Ulrrctrd and autru>rlird lo f*l** 
!)•*> InMllul* of AmnlreM lixlun Art* at 
ha*«tar*«Nrw >|**ku to tl*r lrt*l of a t'trar 
rollri.. 

roMttuMnr njuitn 

Sec, 144 (*i Th* Nctlonal BoarV or Indian 
education t* directed and authorlied lo pro- 
ride continuing tupport for th* communltj 
rr>H*|tt tn which e eubttanllil number of 
Indian *tud*nt* tit mrolird 

r bt Tn* Hatinni) hoard U dlrtrlrd to con- 
rlurt ■ ir>dj *iplorln| th* rrnibinty of In- 
dian rutontuniij rotlrgw, to work ir>wnd tho 
olebmhrtsrni of auch Indtkn-cuntroHvd la- 
nitutioiu). end to lubcslt a report r*>p*cting 
■uen iludr to th* Confrrw) on" or btfora 

Juij t. ura. 
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IMlMSMIMr TO TWI niHtMTU? »»*» e«CO»r*» 

ur nvruKiw tnoi t**e 
S*r Ml Seeuon TOdU) of tba gSemeBUrr 
tad fUooonary Iducnuon Art caf INS w 
WMki to read M <o»lo«: 

-(■I PW th* purpoa* of tuning out pro- 
■rama punvani to thi* Uth lor todieiduAU 
Jo 0 . Jroro wmltoiu **rT|eedJ*y element- 
try .nd **cond*ry echoob efpe rated *• ■* 
- near eucb rarrrretloa* tor y>4un chlloVea. * 
coo profit tnatltuuoo or orfanlaalloo of tho 
Indian tribe mwn«4 which operate* any 
luth KMBl end wnlch ht*Arproead by U>* 
Commletioorr for tb* purpor* of this rrctloo. 
mar *» eotulderad to be a local *«luc*Uottat 
agency, m ruch Una U vied la thu llu*~. 
On p*** 3. abcm line I. ««S the following at 
intend of tb* uble of joouot*: 

-TITLE V— IKDlAJ* CXVJCATJOW 
-fat A-Bm*W»« or Irae-crca Aaiaa Pao-* 

uih «4 it Niviru to Inpum Cnuiui 
-8#C Ml P. melon amendrne.nl of Public Law 
H4 pro'itioaj /■)aUn|i to -lo- 

7nT *— Brlcw n&cum ear* F*»OJKT» TfJ 

. Iatraori E»vr*riOM*t, Orroarortrmi ro« 
Innera* Cnrjirx 

III Addition of Indian educe lion pro- 

iiimr'Mwutif m.czA. 

. -f»»T C— -Sertcuu. n«"m Hiutwi to 
ajk.lt *>uc*iio»« rot Akbicm . 
-Sec. HI. Add It loo of Indian program port 

to Adult Education Act. 
-?*if D~K»iiohu. Boms or Juduk r»ac». 
rnjx; Bt»i*c or Iweurt E»OC arrow; aim* 

-5+c Ml Hellcnal Bo*rd of Indian Educa* 

* UOO 



-Sec. Ml Staff Of XillofiaABoard 

-t*c ms fowir* and A\Mm — 
Board. 



of rational 



-f^ %ti i*unc«on a of HallonU Board. 
-&*e Ml lumu of Indiia Wucaiioa. 

Tut E— MiKiLi'Htovi Prom lorr* 
-lee Ml IncluHon of Indian* In Wetter 



tdu. 



1 ACl. 



►See Ml Wuin of S-year requlremeoi of 
Hl|her [duration Art of Indian 
tchooli 

-ftt* Ml El**euon of Institute of American 

Indian Art*, j 
-3*e II* Support and aludy of Indian oaro* 

munlly eolNfaa 
"Set* Ml Fipaninet «f Indian till I Will y un* 

dfi f^Uvn I04fa). Ntmeniery 

and Secondary Education Act " 

BrcTfowfT'SrcnoN Attatiam o# ina In* 

pi.* [eocarioM Aain«i>aiii«T to S «M 
■ aey a— arviawx or mrw-rm »ii*e raocam 

aa it I04TU ro i«wm "totaw 
'Section 30I-Ameod» PL r»* by redetlg- 
n*ang TlUe TU a* Title IV and adding lha 
following nrw TIUe III: 

-,-rrva III — »1»ta»«ri*i ittUHMl TO U>CaL> 

txjciioxiL a F i»ctn ro* t*i m'( »rK>» 
or iitaiaM cwiurm 

•Wruon 301— Thli tlUr may br elud aa tnr 
"Indian tl«*i»niarr and Srrondart School 
Aiaiatanc* Act * 

(W«Uon 3«-D»tliu»» It to br tnr poller 
th* UiUird Sum to pro«tdr BnancUl **• 
al turner to local rd.icaUoMl agTTtclra lo da» 
trlop and cam out .UmrnUry and 
»r? atmiol procrama to ttw*«w rprrlil 
tauonal nrrrt' oi Inflian »»ud»nvi IB lha 
UnltrdSUlo* 

Dt,r«u thr Cunir| M lo.ni of Education 
•jo c*/r> out IhU poi'ty thtouih a piofram of 
eranta to »IIJIW». I'<U rdurattonal agrncy 
ipplir»nll l-sirmn| July I. t»« and rod. 
in I Jur.» JO l*TT 

Graafp ro local ri «.raii0»al i^nmr 
BtrtlMI SOJ-To rc«t.putr a l«aj »du<a* 
tloriai af»i«r> > >••'*! »ntlllrmrf*l. ^* Com« 



Indian children mrolJod for »hom frra pub- 
lic adticaUoo la prorldod to lh« »*'«)'' 
acbooia la that flacaJ yaar. Aa KtntT *• not 
anUUrd to a grant uotaaa ta«r« an at trait 
u-a aucb cblldna. 

Thi amount of tbr roUurmrnt thai) br 
•qual to tat agrncy a 'arrraga prr pupil «• 
. pandltu** mutupllad by tht oumbri Of Io» 
dlaa childrTB aaroUrd. 

To* agrncr'a amago prr pupil aaprndl* 
turr for any Breed yrv U eoroputrd aa lot* 
lo*i: th* lolal currant aaprnouum of att 
agtoclrr la iBa suu two ftrca] year* ago. 
plua any dlf«ct eunrnt SUM raprodllurr* 
yor agrncy oprraUoo, dlrldrd b* the total 
numbrr of chlMrra la avrrag* dally •nrotl* 
wtrot woo rrcrlvrd frrr public rducaaoa 
from tuch agrncin two ftaral year* ago. 

la addlUoo to aum* appropilatrd for local v 
rducadonti agtndaa. as amount not in »«• 
ctwj of onr prrccot of in* amount ao appro^ 
prlaud I* eulhorlard for aMlitxncr to acbooir 
on or tirar rta*r»atlon* which art not or hare 
not brrn local educational agrncu* for mor* 
than thrrr yrara. 

Utr$ oj Fcdc*l /Mwdj 

Erctlon 30« "GranU may -br u»rd for: 
planMog. Including^ pilot projrtta to Irat 
the rtTrcUttoraa of Plan* dttetoprd. end tht 
. **.ubtuhmrr»4. main Unmet and oprraUoo 
of jptclaUj drtlgnrd ptograma. iscludlni 
Bunor rt modeling and acqulaJUon of apt. 
cletly drtlgnrd rquipmroi, to aoaal th* ap*. 
dal rducaUonal orrda of Indian cbtldroa. 

jpplicaflona for r**ti; condi/iowe for 
•pprowai 

Section 305— Oianta ma 7 be midt only to 
apptrtng local educational agtnclr*. Appll- 
cauon* aball: 

Frotldr that thr acUtiUte for whlej* aa>lil> 
enco te wufbt wUl b* adealaieterrdoc euprc* 
titrd by inr eppi leant; 

Set forth e program for met ling lh» rprclal 
rducattonal arrdj of Indian chUdrrn. Includ. 
In propr' and efficient tntlhode of prorram 
ad mini it ration; 

In ll»*'rai* of planning appllrallnne. pro. 
tldrlhel plenning It directly releltd to pro), 
•ct* to br laritrd out under thla UUe, and 
that aucb fun«* arr nrrdtd either brcauar of 
the InnoraUn nature of the program or br- 
cave* U»t agancf tacke tn* orcctaary rr« 
aourcr* for adnjualt program planning; 

ProTtdt Utae rffrctlrr annual rTOluetloa 
procedurtt, including ©*)rrtlr* tnraaurrmrnt 
of rducatlonal arhlaetmrnl will b* adopted. 
, Aaaurr lhat Prdrral fund* will auppltrnrnt,. 
"and In no car* auppiant, IM funda that th* 
applicant would make atallablr for thr *du« 
cation of Indian chit art a to th* abarnca of 
federal funda: 

Prorld* for thr'neeeaaary flacal eonifc* end 
accounting procrduraa; Tor making en in> 
nual report and other report* required by 
' tho Oommlaelonrc to drtrrmlnr th* effect! t«. 
nr*» of tbear fund* In I m pro ting indlen edu. 
caUonal opportuntUe*; and lor lierplng ac* 
crauote record* .etrifying thro* rrporU 

Application* which meet thr abor* re* 

0 qul/emenu must *!*o: 

Prorlde for th* uUllaatiooof th*b*»l aeall* 
able talent and rtaourcet (Including perron* 
from I he Indian community) and tubtun- 
tiaUy increaa* Indian educational oppor* 
tunlty; 

Have been deeeloped (1) la open. Inyorme. 
lit* cbntultetlon. Including public hcennga. 
with paieot*. teechc/a. end. If applicable, 
frond ii t achoul iludenu. who ahall heta en - 
opportunity to onrr rrromm^nditlona, end 
(3> with In* panictpntlon and approval of 
a committee lhatf of which ahalt b* parent* 
and naif ptr*or.i of minonty imupa) com* 
prntd ot parent* of thlldien aer\ed. ttarheri. 
and. If applicable, irfondery school Hu. 
dtiita, 

S*n forth |>oIicim and pioctduin W !«• 
, litre the continuing, participation el parent* 

1 and rtprttentatltta of tht arte, and tht 
Voti.mitttt eppruMng the p»-6»»in. in ihe 



Be lubmltUd to th* ippropeUU Stat* 
education*) agency for lu commaau and 
rrco Bvma nd* t too*. 

Am«ndm«nu of apptlcaUoa aball aim b* 
•ub>eet to thee* pronilooi. tacrpt a* other • 
wit* praeldrd by the Commlnlonor. 

Piymawr* 

Sec U on 904 — DtrecU th* Oomanltalonar to 
pay to each approved applicant an emouat 
equal to It* eipendlturw* for acUeltle* uogar 
tht* Htli, but no paymrnu ah all be mad* If 
th* Suu has Ultra tbaat payment* ID to 
conalderetlott la diurmlntng th* agencfl 
eligibility (or Suu aid, Bor aball psym«nu 
b* mad* 17 the^tomblned Blair end local 
edueaurnal ageaclr*' Area! iJrrt li Hat *.ban 
that o< two Steal year* ago. 

adftMfmmra uArra nereulfefed r» 
■ •nvotafUfloaj 

SecUonyjm— U Intufnclenl fundi are ip- 
peoprliUd to p*7 th* local educational agro- 
clee' full enUUemenl. U)« entitlement* of all ^ 
■ucb agaacle* ah all be ratably reduced. If ad. 
tiUdnal amounu become eeallable. ant III** 
menu aha 11 be lacreaord In th* tarn* man* 

DOT. 

If tntltlemenu heee been reduced and 
additional fundi arr not etellebt*. local odu. 
catloral ag*ncle* ah all report their eitlmeUd 
tipendllurr* to th* Commluuonrr by err* 
tela date*. A07 unu**d fund* *h«ll than be 
aeaileble for rtaltocattoo-to agenclca which 
need additional fund*, but no agency ahaU 
raceiee en amount which etceedj III enltlle* 

"section 301— In thfa tllli Indian* meant 
■ my enrolled member Of e «r)b«, band Of 
Other organUrd group of lAdlani, or bU 
dependent, or anyone conildered^b? thr S*C> 
retaryof Inurior to be an Indun. 

S*c. 103(a)(1) ct* the Elemroury and S*c> 
endan Education Act 1* ainended by del* Ufl| 
reference* to fndlia children and allotment* 
to ihe Depart mint of |b* InUrlor In aub* 
paragraph (A) and atrlalni out aubpart' 
rrapn gB), rcferitng to Department of Inu- 
rior peymente to local edurellonel agenclet 
With eojI^r-Steu Indian children. 

S«« 303(1) of. f L. (71 U amended by re* 
rnoeing Indian propcity from the dcnnilloo 
of rederal property: 

rur artcut raocaana ana raoJKTa to 
lurwoTt rrucinoxax oero-TUnrrua ro* 
ixrtin tmutw 

Section 331-Amend* Title Vlff of th* S3** 
mentary and Secondaey Education Act of 
)M»<by addmi ,tb* following oew tectlcn: 
InnrotfMnu 0/ rducafldaal o»pc*fu»»tftei 
/or drnrnewn / radii n rAlldrra 

Section tID—DtrecU th* C»rami*ilon«T to 
carry oul a program to trnproee Indian edu. 
cation by; 

Malting graou to Suu and local educe* 
' tlonal agencle* and othet public and priteu 
organ tea lion* (tncludtni federally lupporud 
t'.i mentary and aecondary Indian Mhooli^ 
for planning pi tot | .and demontUetWD proj* 
ecu tncludlog <)> lnno»etl»* prorram*. for 
th* •ducaUonilly depeterd, (3» bltinrunl and' 
blcultural oducatlon. (3) aetleltlr* to meat 
the ipectal health, nuulllon. aoctal end pay* 
etiological problame ot lodleo children, and 
(I) coordination with other related federal 
program*; 

MeRlnf grenu to SUIe end Incel rduce. - 
1 llnhal agenclee and lha National Board of 
Indian Education to an 111 and HlmutaU 
prjgremi to protlde idiiceltonal lervicea not 
• ••Habit In eufflclent quellly or quantity far 
fndien children (including r err, pfnv* lory 
Inttiuctlon and oiher amir** to encourige 
idem to enter, rtmein In. or reentrr ichool; 
c.tmprehenuee erademlc and tocetlonal 1o* 
airucilon. InatructtOnal matrrlaU " and 
equipment: guidance, coumellng and teat* 
Ing: program* for hand I rapped and preachool 
chiidien; ntlmrual aitd blcultural education 
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*Bd OUMT MttkM). Mi to MWbtlah tM 00- 

t»M etm.pU/y »M taaoraUr* program* 
ud tsauri to »n/Kh India* *duc*Uon; 

asoatng run to toaWuttoas of higher 
tdvMtMi and to Stat* and local Hue*- ■ 
lional eg* Bel** to cwMuUM with tuch 
tn*Utulloa»\to prepare or improve Um qu»*» 
ttcsuooi of *<iut»uontJ pmooMl i»4 social 
wirUn r*m*i Iatft\n children. Preftrtnce 
•tell be glttfa/W Uw training or Uditu. 
Onu»U aaay be Wed rot-fttloirthip*. Iruu- 
lutos, sn4 ror othW purpoae* whiz* art part 
of a continuing program. 

Stating ptMl VI and contract* with Other 
publto and private nonprofit orgentoiUocui 
for diaaamtniUng information oa Indian ad- 
ucauoa kMl evaluating UM ifitUnDM of 
I eder&l IT ***l*t*d program*. ' 

Oraat sppUeettone UuUi deierlb* tht *c- 
UvUM* plenn*d Program grant application* 
will prot Ida rer: U>t um of available fund* 
■Dd UM coordination of oCbtr raaoure** to 
inaur* a eotnprerMnilv* program; Um train- 
ing of parUclpating pertoooel; sad evalua- 
tion. 

Parent and iriou community panirlpa- 
Oca Is project planning, dmVopmeni, aod 
er*luilloo !■ rtqulrod for approval. 

POr great* undtr thia amino, AU.OOO.OOO 
ito aiilhortBrd for ntcal Iffl and 945,000,000 
for aacb of Um four ii*ee**d,ng Steal 7 tan. 

SSMtln Junv JO. 1 173, amend* TIllM IT 
and HI of Ihv aVmtntary and Secondary 
Ediaeeiloo Aei (rtlillng bo achool library ra- 
lourc** and supplementary edueaUot.al ctn- 
Ura and mrtlcett and l he Education of Um 
Handicapped Act to all mine le illoUMtli to 
Um Department of the Inuftor for Indian 
ehlldrea In U* Department** school*, 
paar C-hvkui nut"Mi uuniti ro, »h-t-t 
ravcATKm ro* waww wixjki 

Section Ml-Ar>rVidi oVlW lit (UM Adult 
Education Acii of tht EJeawbury and Sec- 
ondary Education Amendment* of lf*i 07 
redesignating Mcllorn 314 and It* m **c- 
llooe Jla and )l» and adding iba following 
atm *ec|)oa: 

iMnmtMiHT or isccanow oerotTcwiTUL* 

TOO MULT *Mr*ICtM 

Section lla—Authori*** Ui Comm'wiontr 
of Education id— 

Malt crenu.io Stair and local educational, 
egtncie* and other publl* and private organ* 
laauon* to aupport planning, pilot, and 
damonitraUon projrcu to Mat U>a elTrctlva* 
nMt of program! to improve employment and 
educational opportunitira for Amanran In- 
dian adults. Including bilingual and bltul- 
turaJ programk and progranu to roordtnata 
UM ©ptratloo Of MlaMd ftdrratly aialkMd 
programi, 

Aaaltl'm thr.aaiabiuhmcnl »»d oprratlon 
or p*r>cr»nn» u> atimulau opportunlim for 
atfull Jndian» to acquiro balk llurar* at Mi 
and qtiaiif r lor a high achoql rquKalrrtcy 
c«rtiruaif. aupport a major raVrarch and <t»- 
rrlopmtni effort tu And brtur wai» of dmcI • 
ing vnrw goal* ind dnarmlM Uv» taunt Of 
Illiteracy and lack of high.achool rstnpte- 
tioa on Indiap rtwrrattona: 

Maat granu to and conuacu antit public 
and nonprofit pmaie organUationa to die- ' 
ieminair info»mai>on on Indian adult edu- 
rattonal program* and to evaluate the rflec- 
. tlreneu of eurn frtriBilj auitted prof/ram*. 

Oram apphrauonk Uiall drvribe the ac* 
tlrtllea to be fundrd. provide for program 
evaluation, and ahall no^ be apprared unlru 
the Commtaaionjy ti taiianrd that thtra h" 
been and «-m be pirtMipatlca bj uibarcom- 
munittei and the indirlduala to be Mrrcd 
In thr planning operation and etaluaiion of 
tha project Apr!'fa;ion» from non-Indian 
riuciiiiiiii! ftonpN »hail not-,be »?proted 11 n- 
ttl at; k(jpio -<bi» appl>caiiona Irom Indian 
giotip* haie Wr- ap|iii>ied aJOOOOOO 11 au- 
thonird U<* lixal 1*71 and M.OOO0O0 fee 
aac!) of the four raecerding ntcal Man. 



*al*o« al Momrt 0/ Indian fduralioei 

Bret loo Ml— KatabtiaheVe ftf toe n-tn ember 
(rational Board of Indira education, appoint* 
ad Be Um Pmldeat, atllb tha adrVce and 
conaent of the Senau. from oomlnaea fur- 
nlalMd'br Indian IrtBoa and oiganluuona. 
repreaenUng d Irene geographic area*. 

Member* ahall be appointed tor ihrw 
yeara, but Um terma of the Arat appointeea 
ahall aaplra aa foltOBt; nea at tba and of 
oa* year. Bra at the «nd Of tare rrert. and 
8** at the asd of three yeara Ho member 
ahall Mm mora than two ronarcutlTe termi. 
VaconelM flllad prior to the ft pi ration of 
a torn ahall be filled Tor Uia ttrma remain- 
der. The rreetdent ahatl drttgnaW one mem* 
ber aa Chairman and another aa Vice Chelr« 
man Mrmbera ahall b« eompcnMted at tht, 
. rate prescribed Tor grade OS-li. 

a' II a/ O/ national board 

B>cUon »«3— Auihortui tha National 
Board to appoint and fls the aompeniauon 
of an XiecuUre Director, a Supertntendeni 
of Indian education, end- additional aUff 
without regard to proettlooa *of the United 
Bulct Code gOTtrnlng appolOUnanU in thr 
oompetlUra Mrrlcr, claaatncaUoBa and Gen- 
eral Schedulr pay relet, but rate* muit not 
t ■ reed tht mail mum rale for a OS-It. The 
Chairman may also procure temporary and 
Intermittent arrrlcae at rate* not to eaeoed 
•1C0 a day per prraoB. 

Powere and rfvtUr 0/ aerib'aal board 

Section MS— Veala Um National Board with 
Umm power* a no duilet: carrying out tha 
former runcuosa of ail other ec ecu live agen- 
Ctoa laaetpt Um (XBoe of Education' en. J the 
Omot of Btxnomie Opportunity) relating to 
Indian ad u cation, eaUblUhlng local achool 
diatrtcu of r*der*t J Indian achoola; rttab* 
llahlng, at I la dtacratlon, and auppcrtmg local 
acbool boardi ae I tried at v UM local level IB 
accord with National Board refutation! Bar- 
ing admtnUtraUTe control over rVdrrai In* 
dian achoola In audi d tit r leu. admtng the 
Commlaaiontr 00 the ad m in U Ira lion of any 
program In which Indian children partici- 
pate, including Title in of P U.I7I and Title 
VII ot tha CMmantary and Secondary Bdu* 
cation Art, aa added By thti Act; and aub- 
mlttmg to Uia Congraat annually a report 
on IU aetWiUea which Intludea recommen- 
daltona 00 Pwdtral programming Inrotting 
Indian children. ' 

funcfroBi 0/ .Vafioaal Board 

Section Ma— VriU in Iht Notinnat Board 
all tuneUona which were formerly carrlrd 
.out by, other tired tire eftneir* (tacrpt the 
Department of Health. Idurauon and Wel- 
fare and the Office of Kronomlc Opportunity! 
relating to Indian education at all levela. 

Tranafrra all theM funvtiona. nrrpt Tor 
I hoar or thr Omce of Education, and tha 
Oflke ot Economic Opportunity, to trie Na- 
tional Board. 

All ouuundlng order*. rule*, contract* and 
the ttae thai) coounue unut changed by the 
National Board, tha court*, or Uwboeratton 
of the lav. 

All personnel, property, morda and the 
tike which are primarily concrrnrd with thr 
function! transferred aliall alao be trap!- 
f erred to thr National Botrd 

DtrtcU the National Board to' Inteatlyate 
orT-ttatrtanoo boarding achoola to determine 
wbtrn ahould be contened to therapeutic 
treatment can ten and to cooperate with thr 
Public Health Seme* la ttoeie eonteralon: 
etemine dlatrtbutlon, location, and atudent 
ptarrment In Ptderat boarding achioU with 
a tirv to change, and report to the Congieai 
on the*e ktudle* by Jtnuiry I. 1173 
turret. o}/adie* fdu'erwa 

Section 40»-E«iablUhet a Burn t of In* 
dian [duration In Um Office of Education. 



alth reaponaJbility for admlnUtt ring Ihepro- 
elilona added by lb r 3 Act to P L m and 
the nemtntary and Bocoadary XdiMBUoa 
Act. The Burea u ahall be beaded By a Deputy 
Commtaaiontr Of Kduaatlcm to bo appototod/. 
by the Praaldent froaa norrdntea lubmllled 
by Um National Board. lUt Deputy Corh- . 
mlMtonar of Education anal] be compensated 
■t tha rati of ■ OS-IT and ahall perform . 
aucb duUaa as an aaajgned to him by Um ' 
Commit* looac, 

•aar t— MiacivuMBov* raovuioir* 
Seetlpa Ml— Amends tha fotlovteg *t«- 
tiona of Tlua V |UM Educauon Proraaatom 
pen lop men t Aei) of Um Blghrr EdncaUoQ 
Act or IM9: 

Section tot, rotating to tha appralaal of 
education pereonnet need*. U amended to 
Include a co nil derail 00 of the educational 
' needs or Indians^ - 

SretlOO KH. drtirntd to attract qualified 
perton* to the Held of education, u smendrd 
to Inctud* Indian chlldrrn In Department of 
Interior and other Indian achoola, in afforu • 
to Identify and raeourag* eapabla youth In 
•rcondary achool* who may wlab to puratM a 
career In education: 

Section «o*, which provide* roe ooruulU. 
tton by Um Corn mrtti oner of Bducaikm wiUi 
other sgraclc* to promote coordinated plaoV 
Blag of educational perooanrt training pro 
grama, ts amended 10 include ttae Secretary of 
the Intrnor. v 

Section Ml, ralatlng to leaderahlp deretop- 
meat awards for vocaUonaJ tducaUonal par- • 
, aonnti. a* amendrd u Include a coniidcrs- 
"on of the need* of Indtoo ahlldrta Is Dr* 
partmsBt of InUrlor nod other indlaa 
schools, for oualtfled rocstlonal educatioa 
perwanr]. 

BecUoQ U3 U amended to authorUa Um 
partlclpauoo of Department of Inurtor and< 
ottarr Indian aefwoia-to asehangt profrtm*. 
tnatituu* and ln-M»<fc* educatlnn lor rocs- 
Uonal education peraflnnwl, 

flection 5*3 -Amrndi Til** m of the nigh- 
f trfucaikm Aet-direofUitnlnc Dcvelop- 
tng IniUluttona— to autttotln tho Corhmia- 
ftoner of Education to waive trrtain require- 
.menu Irslatlngto a dmiaalona policy, iduea- 
Wonal progiam*. and accrsditstion during um , 
Are ytan preceding the year for which smuT 
ano* U aought) In IniUtuUon* oa or near 
Indian merratlons if UiU action 'wlU In- ' 
crwiM UM STallabtllty of higher rducauoo for 
Indiana, 

, rVsMonal BodraTs/ India* rancourm i 

-Section MJ— Direct* tha National Board to 
rstos the tmutut* of Amrrlcln rndlsn Arts 
at Banu P*. New Merlco. to the level of a 
4-yeir oollef*. . 

Section M4— Dtracli Um National Board to 
provide aoppon for rommunliy collriv* la 
whirh a subatinttal number or Indian* are 
• nmlted, to conduct a feailblllty atudy of 
Indian oomm unity roilere* and work toward 
their etublUhmcnt. and to report to Um 
Congrcea on lhr»« mature oa ot del or* Julr 
1. IfTI, • " 

Secuon Ml-Amenda section T00(a, of Um 
ETementary md Secondary Educatioa Act of 
1«3 to include individual* and oVgamutloa* 
from and near, sa well aa oa, mrrrsiiooa. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. PrHrlcnt. ui, rJb- 
tinruUlwd 8<naior Irom MlnnrsoU (Mr . 
MoiioaLt) Joins me In Introducing Ihii 
propoul. Henii mernbeKof the flub- 
«OTmltt» 00 indJaD Educttlon. which 
prrrlotuly had at lis chairman Senator 
Robert Kenrtrdy and which later I 
chaired. I bcllrvt ht hBs«eontxlbut«cl 
trwre to the «orfc in IhdPtlfJd or Indian 
rdiicsuon than any other mrmbrr of 
this body. 

Mr. MONDALE Mr Pre lidrnt. Ihd 
Senator yield? 

Mf. KKNKU>Y. I yield. 
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Mr. MOKDALE. Mr. President. I I wish 
to congratulate trie distinguished Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts (or hU remark- 
able contribution lo,lhls eBort lo reform 
Indian education In Amertci. 

Under Ihe leadership of hi* brother. 
rUbert Kennedy. *n<J then und«r ru» 
leederahlp. the Senile Sped ^ Subcom- 
mittee on Indian Education addreased II-, 
ifli more carefully, more fully, end more 
broadly lo Indian educillon problem* In 
UiU country than I thihk either branch 
of Congress hid done before. 

The result of the work of the Subcom- 
mittee on Indiin EduciUon consumes 
thousands end thousands of page* of 
leslimopy. We heird from almost every 
Indun leider In Uw counlry. We traveled . 
i- ihouundi and ihousand* of ^"f 
throughout Ihe counlry from Ihe Navajo 
reservation to ihe AleuU and Eskimos 
ol Alaaka No aludy has lone a* tar as 
thii one. and no commlltee ha* tried 
lo heir from so many of the Indiana 
themselves a* thli one did. The leader- 
ship of Ihe dtatlnyuiahed Senator from 
Massachusetts hai been Instrumental In. 
focusing publle sentiment, to lh# point 
thit today we are ibleMo Introduce thli 
broad and aweeplng measure, to do 
aomethlng about a national disgrace. 

1 am sure the Senator from Maaaachu-^ 
sell* recall* our lour through Alaska: we"" 
visited a BIA school In the troaen lundra 
and f wind a while leacher, who could not 
speak Eskimo, leaching Eaklmos who 
could not speak English, from c "Dick 
•nd Jane" leitbook wfflch abowed green 
iraas and while l>ousea containing 
nothing wilh which the children could 
Identify, let alone understand. 

I am sure the Senator from Massachu- 
setts refills' u-elriR children who hid 
been shipped thousands md thousand* 
of miles to boarding achooU. lo be away 
from their parents for I or 9 months a 
year, because the B1A had a policy that 
would nol add desks Irvone area U there 
were empty desks somewhere else In Uie 
Nstlon. : ^ ... 

We reca)] the testimony about elimi- 
nating Ihe boardinc schooli. The re- 
nowned Dr. MennnintJcrsald il wax worse, 
thsn irtytlilni hehvl seen. . 

As the Senator pointed out. the drop- 
out level, the failure to perform at grade 
level, the truancy level, the Unemploy- 
ment level, the problems In mental Ill- 
ness, alcoholism, and wield e ha\e all re- • 
suited as the Scni tor's lite brother said, 
in making America's first Americans the 
list American*. » 
' • There are other elements, but we 
must begin with an education' lhal en- 
tails, rust of all, respect. for different 
Manguages and cultures, and accept* 
Uiem for the value they atill hive for 
Indun children. 

I do nol think there Is any chipter in 
our history that I* more sordid tfcan our 
treatment of Oie Anxaican Indian. This 
inmlalion is an im»K*rUnl and meaning-: 
ful step to do scjinrtlitni about that sit- 
" ualion 1 im p!is'«d lo Join the Senitor 
from M.uiachuvelLs in Introducing, the 
Indisn rriucsiiun A<"t U.diy. 

Amenca'i Indian chUdren-the heirs 
of a unique &r.d map die tradition— hsve 
lnhertu»d an achinc I'tacy of nei'lect 
md diMTimnialiun. 



Fifty percent dropout rales. 
Twelve thousand ehlldren not In achool, 
most of them physically or menully 
handicapped. 

Indian children being disciplined with 
handcuffs. 

Psychiatric reports that Indian chil- 
dren have the' lowest levels of aelf-re- 
spect and the highest anslety of any 
group In our country. 

Perhaps the worst Indictment of all 
li that much of this has been ihe failure 
of the Federal Government. By a blalsnt 
cultural colonialism, wt presumed we 
knew best. Of the many eaamples. one 
U eapeclally stark. 

The Choctaw md the Cherokee na- 
tions ran their own school systems from 
about 1M0 until after the Civil War- 
when the Government look their author- 
ity away anil put Ihem on the reserva- 
tions. In the days when they were run* 
rung their, own schools, the Choctaw* 
and the Cherokeca aere more literate 

in their own language than ihe »verscesv WhJtoJfpus* Conference oq 

American elUsen was in English, and, V faJra, and to raise the BIA CommU. 
they were mora literate In English than \ip Assistant Secretary of the Xnt 
the average cltlten In frontier States. sWps. . - . . 

Today, 40 percent of adult Cherokee* The acUon* of the Senate in the li 



the ccbUst of other measurea affecting 
Indian*}). 
Now we must act. 

The subcomrnlltee'a final report listed 
$0 recommendation* which would radi- 
cally improve Indian education. A num- 
ber of theae recommeDdatlons have been 
Implemented. \ 

For «aample\ bilingual education ef- 
forts hava been expanded considerably. 
The National Council on Indian Oppor- 
tunity waa funded\The Department of 
Health. Education, and Welfare nod lb* 
Department of the Interior have begun 
devising a plan lo belter coordinate their 
Hndiin educiUon aetivUlev Public Uw 
11-815 vac amended so thtl public 
sclwola educating Indiana will hart 
higher priority In funding than they have 
In the put. \ 

And bills haxa been Introduced to leg- 
islate a number of other proposals, In- 
eluding recommends liona lo 

Af- 

rner 



are functionally Illiterate In English: 
only M percent have completed the 
eighth gradt. 

The average educational level I* S 
school yean for all Indians under Fed- 
eral supervision. 

But this system not only atlflcd young 
Uvea; It also iwlsted hlatortcal truth as 
surely, as any toUltlaiian censor, 

Indian children learned that their an- 
cestors were ssvages. and that the whit* 
men who killed ihem were heroes. When 
Indiana .attacked a settlement. In what 
they saw as defense of their land. II was 
a "massacre." When Ihe US. Cavalry 
rode down a village of women and chil- 
dren. It »** a "victory." 

We have come a long way since lewis 
and Clark and other esplorerf marveled 
at the unique culture and bold self- 
reliance of America's Indians. 

And It ha* nearly all been down. 

The aubcommlttee report told the ilory 
In 11* title— "Indian Education: National 
tragedy. A National Challenge.** 

All of us have a share In the 400 years 
of tragedy borne by the Indian people, 
All of us have a responsibility to put a 
atop to the mutilation of the minds and 
aplri la of Indian children. 

There can be no reason for any more 
delay. 

A* early as 1B1R we had a comprehen- 
sive report which described the discrace 
In Indian education. The congress and 
* the President had a blueprint for reform 
then, over 40 years ago. Now the aub- 
commlttee has compiled over 4.000 pages 
of testimony, most of It from the Indian 
people themselves.. In exhaustive hear- 
tnga and field Investigations throughout 
Ihe country. 

The pre*enl bill, first Introduced S 
montlii ago. ts bancd on the recommenda- 
tions detelur>cd by the *ubcorntniltce 
from thai testimony. Though there v. as 
not time for full consideration of the 
bill in the lirrllc closing monlhs of Ihe 
la&l Concrevv Senators have hi»d op- 
portunity to consider its linptii atium in 



month* of the Slat Congress ikow thai 
we mxt alarUng to recognize the need to 
act on behalf of Indians, that the tide 
of political opinion J* moving toward a 
proper redress r-f 400 years ol eapiottc* 
Don. In the last Congress the Senate 
. passed total Federal aupport for Indian 
welfare assistance, recognition of Taos 
Pueblo legal claim to sacred lands, and 
new support for .Indian manpower pro- 
grams. 

The President has Indleated his aup< 
port for action now on behalf of Indians. 
Me ationgly supported the nrlil of the 
Tao* Pueblo to their aaeicd lands. His 
message to Ihe Congress last session 
.placed high priority on a number of the 
reforms we Introduced In this bill, in- 
eluding administration bv Indians and 
eipanded urban programs. ] look for. 
ward lo hi* further vUsUmcc t«n behalf 
of Indians. 

Yet all our progress will be fragile 
without a true commitment lo excellence 
In the education of Indian ehlldren. 
without a recognition of the bicUc right 
of the Indian not only to equal educa- 
tional opportunity, but to dignity and 
reapect for his culture and heritage. 

The bill we reintroduce today I* unique 
In two respects. Flrat, u Is an expression 
of the wishes of many Indian people. I 
want to aires* that during its 2Va yetrs. 
Ihe Indian Education Subcommittee 
traveled to all part* of the country to' 
listen to the Indian people. 

We held public hearings In Washing- 
ton. D C. California. Oklahoma. Arizona" 
South Dakota. .Oregon, and Alaska, and 
conducted field Investigations In Minne* 
1 sola, Idaho, Maine. New York, and sev- 
- eral oilier I of a lions. We heard from In- 
dians throughout the country. We have 
taken their auciiestions and put thern to- 
gether Into Ibis bill at are Introducing 
today. ; 




s bill Is aho unique ainnnc Federal 
education legislation. It Is nol an at- 
tempt, for example, simply lo provide 
some funds and set up some new ad- 
ministrative machinery to do more of 
that has been done In the past. Il Is an 
attempt rather lo cfianie the very nature 
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of utf cruelty *jiJ ..*u. that hu his- 
toric ally parsed fox Indian education. 

The Indian dews not want that kind of 
Indian educaUon. He want* an education 
Nhal *»U kU hln the truth about hl» 
tirtbe, hi* heritage, »hls UadlUoc*. hla" 
place In the world— an educaUon over 
wh'eh ht will have tome control. That I* 
what this bill U going to Mtf k k r iU g to do. 
~~ IKI ' inUH h EdujaUon Act aJneronr** 
Senate bill »5*. U* Education Amend* 
menu of »r», a* tlUe V of thai bM. 

There -U no need, to |o Into a length? 
rxptanaUon of the different seeUons of 
this legialaUon Basically, part A provides 
for payments to Khoola educaUng Indian 
v children. H Includes funda for urban aa 
well aa reservation Indiana, and the 
money i* to be used tdr programs de- 
signed to meet the spec laT educational 
needs of Indian children. 

part B la a grant pre* ram for planning 
pilot and demonstration procrama In a 
number of arras: bilingual, bicultural. 
health nutrition services. Instructional 
materials, guidance and counseling aerv- 
ices, and other such programs. Of special 
m-mrlcanee *ts the fan that grants can 
tlso be made for developing programs to 
jjicpare jwrson* to teach Indian children, 

and to »mi 1 Hie u.uslifkations of per- 

sons currently working with Indian* In 
schools • 
One of the major findings of Ibe-Indian 
Eduration Subcommittee was that l*aeh- 
. en of Indians were not aWuned to lb* 
traditions and culture of the Indian child. 
Thfy were nol. in effect, culturally send* 
Uve This Utle approaches this problem 
through speelalired presenter and In* 
s«Mlre programs for leathers of Indian 
children The bill authorises $23 million 
for grants under this title In fiscal JS72. 
■nd $31 million (or earh of the succeed* 
ing years. 

Part C prc-wdes Jpeclal program* for 
ed'jraung A-nenran Indian adults. This 
nth- aUo iiri-»nlrt itinera ins lor plan- r 
nine, pilot, and demonstration ptoJrcLs 
designed to imptove emplp>nirnt and 
educational opportunities for Indian 
■dulls Ti e bill authorizes $5 million for 
this effort for focal 19T2. and $8 million 
for each of the 4 succeeding years. 

Part D establishes a National Board 
ol Indian EduraUon and a Bureau of 
Indian EducaUon within the Office of 
Eduration It » til be the function ol the 
OE Buieau cl Indian Education toad* 
minister, the provisions of this legisla- 
tion That Bureau will be'headed by a 
litpuiv CL.innu-Moner of Eduration ap- 
pointed bv llir President from nominee* 
•ubmilted by llir National Board. I »IU 
cJiituss this National Board in more de* 
tall later. 

Pmally. p-irt Fomakrs funds available 
for tlie rx|t.MiM/i and development of 
cottwnunifv ml lye* "educating Amenran < 
' iTirtiaiiv .Mirl'.in.VMiis tlte Higher Educs* 
ttnn Art vi iv* u> inrouracc Uiv dculop- 
mfiii or lnd\tin5<achrr*. 

There are l*o elements of this bill 
*ruch I txhrte are of sperlal siinlft- 
cntc and. lor that reafon. devenr flab* 
t.r»li(jli One i.» that fundi In bolh the 
furor da i ii»u:« i ( .>'ni and runt p*i>g'.inis 
v<j U-« if) u- rdu*a!ir<n of linlnns 
in urunri *.\ -ill as Mini [(-vivjlinn 
wh.«jti The c/her Is that all procrams 
and pru,«t« mu*l t>e planned, operated-, 



and evafuiled by tribal communlUe* and 
parents of the Indian children affected. 

For yean, the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fair* has refused to recognise the grow- 
ing population of Indians In urban areas. 
It has maintained that it must concern 
itself almost exclusively with Indians 
living on or near reservation* A* a re- 
sult. Indian children living in . urban 
arras have attended public Khoola which 
melved no assistance from the BIA In 
providing for the special needs of edu- 
cating Indian children. 

Today there art almost as many' In- 
dlan* in the cities as on the reservations. 
In Minneapolis alone there are about 
11.000 Indians. Many of the urban In* 
dlan student* need special materials and 
special help if the 50*percem-ptu* in* * 
dian dropout rate* so common In these 
cities ^a to be Improved. We would pro- 
vide per student payments to these 
school districts, for programs aimed at 
meeting these special needs— a* they are 
denned by the parent* of the Indian chil- 
dren. The bill would also make available 
to these district* grant* for funding s pe- 
rl*] projects and programs to better 
meet the unique need* of Indians in our 
ritle*. 

The second major featured thla com* 
preherulve bill la that it puts Indian 
education into the hands of not Indian 
expert*, but expert Indians. Local con- 
trol has been the foundation of public 
educaUon in this country from Its in* 
cepUon. yet -we continue to permit • 
Washing ton -based bureaucracy to con- 
trol the educaUon of thousands of Indian 
children. Every project authorized by 
this leg i sis U on 1* condllloned upon the 
approval of the parent* of the Indl*n 
children affected. In the language ol the 
bill: 

Thr Commissioner thill not appro v* an 
application lot a gtans . . . unit** he la sat- 
lifted thai thrrr hu b*rn p-irtlrlpalion by 
inbat KmnnunllW »n>l iMrnta ©Mhe chll- 
dttn to be sorted In tlie planning ami denl- 
opmcnt ot the pnjtti, and thai there Mil be 
such pin m pat too In U>« operatio'n and ev«l« 
usiloo of the project . a 

Besides) giving Indians basic control 
over special programs and projecta, the 
bill creates a National Board of Indian 
Education which La authorised to estab- 
lish local school districts and locally se- 
lected school boards for Federal Indian 
schools. Since 19Ct when President John* 
son told the Bureau of Indian AfTalra to 
establish Indian school boards; we have 
been waiUng for the 01A to respond to 
the presidents order. Since that dale, 
only three' Federal schools tiave been 
turned over to the local communities' At 
that rale, it will be the year 2014 be- 
fore thr Bureau's 223 schools are locally 
controlled. 

In Die meantime. Indian ]m>i>lc must 
be content wtlh advisory britud*. wlilrli 
have to Mt idly by nnd wnleli I hi tr ehil* 
dren being laucnt by rlvlt servire ap- 
puinlees. many of w hom are totally tg* 
norant of Indian languace. customs of 
trkdition*. 

Tlie Kalic-nnl Bnird csl,ibll*hrd by ihl* 
bill is it lS-m.,n U.ird ^Ji.Uii by the 
I'r^iilMil fn^n a li«t of i.-hmiim«* fur* 
n^hrd him by Indian tr a »nd rrr.-ini- 
rations. This Board would lake o^er the 
r duration functtcn* prrir-nlly h Jirilrd 



by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. It would 
appoint a auperlntendrnt for the Federal 
Indian schools. Among It* retponslUU- 
ties would be to lnvestigal* raatrvaUon 
boarding schools and drUctnint whkh 
should be consorted to Iberaptutfc Uaai- 
ment Centers and how the placement of 
students in boarding schools can b* lm- 
proved. This was a subcomrnltlM rac- 
ommendsUon. But most Importantly, tha 
Board would be charged with the re- 
sponslbUlly of eatabuahlnc local school 
board* — a responslbtUty whkh the BtA 
has failed to meat but whkh a board of 
Indian parent* la aura to accept mora 
aetlousij. 

The Congress now hold* tn It* hands 
the hopes of thousands of Indians— and 
the future of thousands of their call- 
dren. . 

We cannot have an Ametfca where In* 
dlan students srt punished for speak- 
ing their naUvw languages. 

We cannot have an America wbera 
Indian teenagers ' commit tukldt to ea- 
capeallfe ihey dread. 

And in a vary rear sense, air. Prnl* 
dent, this bin U mora than ft rcsporud- 
biltty for the American Indian, lib a 
living tribute— und A debt wi owe— loth* 
lata Robert Kennedy, whose compassion _ 
and courage and foresight Ignited tha 
ctmstfenc* of tha Nation on this is- 
sue. Robert Kennedy' summoned us to 
national action on behalf of Indian chil- 
dren. The pa stage of this bin will be a 
JUUng honor to hi* memory. 
- Mr. KENNEfJY,-! thank the Senator 
from Minnesota for his cornroenu. Ha 
hu Indies led what wt hare attempted to 
do In the InlroducUoo of this legislatioa 
In which he played such an Imnxrlant 
and vital rolr— and that la to reflect tha 
sentiments of the Indians tiicmxalvri and 
to propose an educational program which 
Is really their program. 

As thr Senator pointed out, time and 
timr acaln throughout the history of tha 
relationship of the white man to tha 
Indian, and alnca the founding of our 
douQUT. the while man atwaya has dona 
what he thought was in thft best interest* 
of the Indian rather -than kiting the 
Indiana develop their own program*. ' t 
I feel that as a result ofthe work of our 
subcommittee, this legislation reflects tha 
approach to Indian education desired by 
tha Indian people themselves, whose 
children win be attending public schools 
andyfederallr supported schools. The 
chairman of the Senate EducaUon Sub- 
committee Is present in the Chamber, 
and knowing of his Interest In this very 
Important problem and reftltring hk 
overajl commitment In the field of edu- 
cation, I tun hopeful that he will assure 
us that we will be able to have early hear- 
Inez on thU Initiation. I know «c will be 
»L>lr to bring to Utosc hearlncs a thorough 
documentation of Ihe problem* Involved 
In Indian education Umt had been ac- 
cumulated over 2 year*, 'of extensive 
heerinr s held by the Suc tal Indian Edu* 
cation Subcommittee. 

I doubt that there has been any piece 
of Irml.itlon Intrfducrd in n-crnt times 
*nrre (he imdtfLylng problt-mi hare 
t»o» n so lliortiuthly f.liirfi»d lys Ihl* rneU* 
ure that we are lnln»duclng today. It 
ha* broad support In trrma of member- 
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ship oo both sidrs of the aisle It baa 
broad support in term* of geographical 
, rtPimnUUoii from difTrrrnt p»rU of 
our oour.trj. I think Itlti reasonable 
rejection of the desire of Congress U) 
provide * solution lo a pref-MOg. prob- 
lem So J wetoomelhrfacl Ihat the chair- 
man of the education iubcommlltn Is 
on his fret I would »tloomt any remarks 
Mr mtihl have at Ihiriime. 

Mr PELL I ihank the Senator. As 
onj W |U, an especial tnlerest In lh» In- 
diins h «iU h i cenrral Interest In 
education. X would congratulate the 
Senator from Ms/sacnusetl* and tha 
Senator from Mmneaola for Iheir work f 
tntlus field. , . 

1 know the Senator from Massachu- 
setts hu •> deep sense of eonjmitmenl In 
this retard I realite he doee this In a 
very sliruisuc irnw i>«su*e the number 



of Indiana In hu CV§ monwealth Is In Ihe 
same proportion i: it -we have in our 
RUIe of RJwxle W "d. but Mi lntere.it 
jn ilir l»t of Oir .fn-'.M-d ti ml. no 
msller vhcre Uir> i e. 

I think ihoae of us who live In the 
country today tern to accept tht fact 
that we are OodaVhoaen people, who 
have come to this c\nlry and brought 
Chrlsuanlly and edJcaVon to It; and we 
f oriel the rr were someVf Ood i chosen 
people who were here orN^nalljr. whose 
Interests we have always ruh^oug ruhod 

° V VVhen wi talk about the aajftUtj of 
International agreenienU. someumea 
critically of other natrons. In this regard. 
I think our own record with regard lo 
Ood s chosen people w ho w ere here prior 
toua L^ari eaaminalion I shall look for- 

■ »ird U"»yr wx>" ln.t.lm* luaiingson this 

legislation. , . 

Mr KENNEDY As the Senator knows, 
this wouid be an amendment U> hli hllh* 
er education Wocxvral. ao I would hop* 
that wt might be able to have soma 
hearing* and let the appropriate re- 
sponses from the administration ai well 
u from Indian tribes, iroupa. and Inter- 
ested* edur a wr» I know the Senator has 
planned an ealemlve set ol 'duration 
hearinga. but I would hope that we might 
be able to find some time during Uvt 
course of those hrar-ngllo devote some 

• allenUon lo this prop<%l. ao that we 
mlKid be able to mote ahead on U 

Mr PEU. As the Senator know*. I 
would like to be of help In this malUr In - 
any a ay, thai I can. and look forward to • 
working closely aitit him In achedullng 
hearing* I. shall du e\eryihJng I can to 

Mr KENNEDY. A* we continue an our 
» :allh hearings and the consideration of 
Ihe Pell rSrallh insurance bill 

.«r PE1X We will rschange hrarlngs 
nr eaiHeit omrt'tunlly. 

MONOAIX. Mr. Preiidrnl. I think 
ihe tlUttnfulshM rliairman of ihe Edu- 
talion KuUomii.itlr* U rncoura|lril. . 
Prrliaps he could ailach It lo the dejel- 
retslionblll. . „, 

Wf t »!e at this Lire I his mcwure Is not 
t», e ..n.ducl of an . p.d^r^fr^.f nl by the 
Nalic/'ial Cc.jir -s of Amrncin intfjiru 
or ll.e riM't'd National Indun 

tton Af.MX-.abi n cuutnUy undrr 
i^r'Mp of Hr A il* Anlrll of r Min- 
U.'iDd of d>i»: c^iktifd Ind,ian edu- 



cators »uch as Dillon Platrro. It is the 
producl of deep consululion a lih Ihcsr 
Indian traders. 

I ihlnk the fjenator should know lhai, 
as far as Indian orienUalloru are con- 
crrned. »t l» ^er? clo« to what I believe 
most ol them want. I think It would be 
rnotl unfortunate to pass a bill they did 
not want at this point. X Ihlnk one of 
the most Important things we accom- 
plished on the now expired Indian Edu- 
cation Sobcommltlet was to |ft a bread 
conscniu* from the Indian community. I 
do not think it was even tried before I 
ihlnk we are close to It. That ouihl lo 
pa%e ihe way for prompt adoption, i 

I nr the Senator from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. Ilouiwcil here. lie has brrn 
' one of the lraders In the Senile and the 
country In drallng with the tremendous 
problrm ol hunger, because «r learned lt^ 
is & real national problem. But. In a real' 
r-rnsr. the cultural I mult and Injury to 
the spirit of the avrrsne Aiurrlmn In- 
limn mllirlifl bj the Aifti-fifan fihira- 
llonal «.^»lrm %blU damacejiwit as much 
u hunger don. It la hard lo define, but 
U destroys ind shrivel: a child Just as 
much as denying him decent nutrition. 

I ihlnk we want.lo work In these areaa 
Just as quickly as we ca.n. because the 
Indian community has Jusl about given 
up on the establishment. We have stud- 
ied tfiem so much that *• have worn out 
the grass on the reservations looking at 
them. Ljurt year, at Fine Point Reserva- 
tion, Ihert were 64 federally funded stud - 
lea; I think there were two studies for 
every Indian on- the reseravllon. We have 
studied them and studied thrm until they 
are sick ol It. and I do not blame them. 
Thry would like to n-t aornrllilng l"»p- 
pen It Is very important that we move 
promptly snd eRlclehtiy. this >rar. If 
poulble. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr President, let me 
reemphaslie, finally the strong and spe- 
cial Federal responsibility to thvs parti-" 
ular field. Wi can talk about acl»n on 
the other problems wt face In our Na- 
tion, and we have many, problems. We 
obviously must convlder the alloc aUon of 
our resources relating to the needs ol. the 
National. Stale*, and, local lovernmenU. 
But the responsibility In terms of Indian 
education lies moat funds men tally with 
Ihe Federal Government — by agreement, 
by treaty, by Executive order*, by alatulc. 
Yet It has been an area In which thlsv 
great country, as the dbUnglUhed Sen- 
ator from Minnesota has pointed out, 
haj failed mUerablwflJu* Icglslallon Is 
an attempt to reccn*i|>6uj responsibility 
In this area, as weltll perhapa what Is 
even more Important-*! attempt lo pro- 
vide fairly and Justly to people who are 
greatly disadvantaged. 

It Is because of the action or Inaction 
by the Federal Oovimmrnl that this 
Irglvlmon which we have Introduced lk 
of surh slcmfU-aiil Importance and ur- 
grncy. 

I am hrarlenrd by ihe response pUen 
by the chairman ol the Kduratlon 5ub- 
ci-mmlllee. anrt, as I have tnenlirned. by 
ihe broad m or-e of suj>port for the legis- 
lation »e are lntiodunng today. 

I am hniTful that this year will l>c Hie 
>c*r of pioMifAA and reform in Intl. an 
rdutaUoo. 



Mr HOLLINOS Mr President. I eom> 
mend my distinguished collrague from 
Ma^sarhuselU and also the Senator from 
Minnrsota on their move now lo solve 
the Indian education problem. As wt 
have alluded lo other Problems in this 
land. Including health problems.' they are 
not Oovcrrunent- created. Hunger prob- 
lems are not Ooternment-c rested. Hous- 
ing problems art not Govemment- 
created But without question. Ihe Indian 
problrm. Including the Indian educallpn 
problem. Is a creation of this Govern- 
ment, and it is nothing less than a na- 
llooa] disgrace that we have not removed 
this blot upon the co;. science of Our land. 

1 think that the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts ts providing leadership, and I 
hope. In turn, that we in the Senate can 
follow that leadership and solve this 
problem. 

vim CHtiWMtB or impum nieaTtow * 
Mr. CRANSTON Mr Preiidrnl, I am 
eatremrly plravd lo be a emunnvir of 
<J« Indlnn Education Act of 1911. a bill 
recently Introduced by my distinguished 
colleague from Massachusetts. Senator 
Ksnnsoy This legislation la long overdue 
and critical]) necessary If we are to cor- 
rect the miserable stale of Indian edu- 
cation in America. 

It Is not a record to be proud of. In- 
deed, perusing the autistic* which meas- 
ure the eatent of the failure of our Fed- 
era] Indian educational policy is an Invi- 
tation lo despair. For a nation which 
prlde*IUelf on such virtues as equatlly of 
opportunity, democracy/and Justice. It It 
difficult lo explain the Buffering perpe- 
trated on Indian studenl-5 In the name 
of ^duration After a Uhiriilic.li and objec- 
tive tnvrs Urn lion of Ati-rpran Indian 
education, the Subcommittee on Indian 
Education termed It a national tragedy. 

By almoat any statistical measurement, 
Indian students are clustered at the bot* 
Km of our educational ladder. The aver* 
age grade level for all Indians under Fed- 
eral supervision Is 5 school year*. Drop- 
out rates for Indians are twice the na- 
tional average. Only IB percent of the 
students In Federal Indian scltool* go on 
to college: the national average Is M 
percent. Only 3 percent of tht Indian 
students who enroll tn college graduate: 
the national average Is 31 percent. Only 
one of every 100 Indian college gradute* 
4 will receive a master's degree. 

The suffering, unfortunately, does not 
end here. It has been- well establUhed 
that the level of educational achieve- 
ment Is directly and Intimately related to 
other social Indices. As a result of his 
poor education, the Indian goes on to suf- 
fer from problems In unemployment, 
p*or health, low annual Income, miser- 
able housing conditions, short average 
life expectancy and high rates of Infant 
mortality. Our national tragedy is sim- 
ply that the First American* have be- 
come the Forgotten Anierlrans. 

What are the reasons behind Ihls trag- 
edyT Why do Indians aufler dispropor- 
tionately from the social *r-d physical Ills 
which bc.«et the poor In Amrnca? The 
«n«*er. of course, lies burled in tOOyrsrs 
of Indian-white rrlslions It bes In the 
fact Unit the |>olloy of the VS Govern- . 
ment luWaid Its-'Indlvn wards has fluc- 
tuated between' two unfortunate ei- 
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tremo: between a - ii » -*»oUnl P*- 
leroalLun and a conscious and dellocrate 
• Inisml to destroy -the Indian languages, 
curium. life -styles, arid sometimes. «tcq 
ihe Indiana themselves' An examination 
JEW our educational policies U particularly 
v revealing of these siuiudes and has been 

■ rumrved up by the Subcommittee on In- 
' dun education aa a policy of "coercive. 

assimilation." The subcoenmlttei coo. 
duded thai thlt unforlunata policy bat 
had th« following disastrous effects on 
the education of Indlsn children: 

The classroom bai become » °I 
battleground a he re the Indian child at- 
tempts to protect hit Integrity and Iden- 
tity as an Individual by defeating the 
purposes of the school. 

School! heva felled to understand or 
adapt to, and in fact have often deni- 
grated, cultural difference*. 

School! have failed to recognise the 
Importance and vslldlly of the Indian 
community, and the community and 
Child have reacted by treating the achool 
as an alien institution. 

It has resulted in a dismal record of 
•baenleeliip % _dropouU. negative eetf- 
1 maces, low achievement, and. ulll- 
mately. academic failure for msny In- 
dian children. 

Finally, and rnotl pemldout. U the 
f ■ ct that thU policy hai served to perpel- 
uate the cycle of poverty which under- 
mines the effectiveness of all other red- 
eral p roc rami. 

The Indians native to California have 
perhap! been the meat abused of any 
In the Nation Denied an adequate land 
bate In 1»42 when the Senate refuted to 
ratify II separate tree Ike. end nearly 
eatermlnated between laso and 1M0 by 
while settlers seeking their fortunes In 
gold, Calif ornla'a Indiana have remained 
for the mo»l part In rural and social 
isolation Leu than 14 percent of Cell- 
/orela'i native Indiin population Uvea 
on Federal trust lands. ThU lack of 
ah adequate land has* U not only an 
economic disaster, but hai affected the 
eligibility of moat California Indiana for 
participation In Federal educational Pro- 
grams. It has also served as Justification 
for the termination of other , Federal 
services, ■ " 

California has one of the largest In- 
dian population* in the Nation. Esti- 
mate* vary, and the hllh mobility and 
lack of tribal Identity which character- 
izes many California Indiana makes esti- 
mation difficult. The 1970 census should 
yield a significant. Indian population in 
California. The compotllWand charac- 
ter of this Indian population differs from 
that of other State*, however, became of 
the unusually larie proportion pf out-of- 
. Bute reservation Indians who have re- 
located in four malor urban centers of 
California: Los Anrrtes. San Franrlsco. 
San Jirr. and Oaklnnrt Over 100 differ- 
ent tribal frnujn. sir rr|»rr%r-nlrd In CaJ- 
Womlas urbun Indmn population. It has 
>x-en estimated that there are now over 
10.000 Indian* ItunC In Los Anreics 
aionc. o .... 

n>c Fide ral Ouw inmenl the In- 
dtan a nwial rc.-non»ibiJlty. It la a re- 
tponsibtlily ealab1!«hcd In stores of 

■ treaties. Svcrttmcnts and statutes. It has 
been underscored by Tears of broken 



Promises. As eotwrknltous members of 
the UB. Senate, we can no longer itnoie 
this responsibility to the American In* 
dian. We mutt develop and implement an 
enlightened policy for the education of 
the American Indian. 

The Indian Education Act of 1971. 
which I am proud to cceporuor, declares 
it to be the policy of tha United Bute* 
that, recocnlslng the special Indian edu- 
cation needs, the Government shall -pro- 
vide financial assistance to local edoca: 
tional agencies to develop and carry out 



prlalloru now tunneled through the Bit- 
teau of Indian Affairs. 

AUo. the enactment of the proposed 
Indian Education Act should nog pre- , 
elude continued and expanded educa- 
tional aid under other programs. The 
Johnton- Old alley program, for -as am- 
ple, provides supplemental aid directly 
for the education ^nf Indian children In 
thoea KhooL districts. Funds art till- 
able under this program to help facilitate 
the education of Indian children within 
me school district. / <> 



deroentary end eeoondary school pro-** i The Secretary of the Interior Is au- 
Tr??. •^ , * eU r , designed to meet these f thortied to si so permit local achool au- 



special educational needs." To Implement 
this policy, the bill provides for the fol. 
loving major provisions: 

First II amends Public Law »7« {im- 
pact aid) and title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 19S4 to 
provide additional Federal funds to local 
achool districts to meet the special edu- 
cational needs of Indian students. It 
provides for Indian involvement in the 
funding process at the local level. 

Second! It provides funds for pilot and 
demonstration projects for the Improve- 
ment of Indian educational opportunity. 

Third, it amends the Adult Education 
Act to provlds special educational pro* 
■rams for Indian adult education. 

Fouth. It establishes a Bureau of 
Indian Education In the Office of Educa- 
tion and a Deputy Commissioner of 
Indian Education. , 

Fifth. Finally. It cstablktw s s National 
Board of Indian Education as an indc 
pendent agency which wUI have policy 
and program control over Federal In- 
dlsn schools. 

Mr. President, I submit that we can 
no longer Ignore the educational needs of 
the American Indian. We have the facts. 
We have the Proposal. A U we need to do 
Is act. We need to write a new legisla- 
tive chapter In the annals of Fxderel 
Indian policy— an enlightened and com- 
passionate chapter. I am very Proud to 

7 J 15S? lor 01 IndUn Education 
Act of 1171 and hope that It ran mark 
a new headlining for a belter life for the 
Ant Americans. 



U1PHOVJNO INDIA N EDUC ATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Mr. TUNNEY. Us. President, today I 
am sponsoring the Indian Education Act. 
an amendment designed to Improve the 
quality of Indian education, to upgrade 
lie priority within the Federal Govern- 
ment, and to nh erupt to Insure that the 
special educational needs of Indian stu- 
dents are mot. 

Firsts the Indian Education Art would , 
amtnd Public Law 174 and combine and 
expand assistance to pubuc schools under 
that taw, and also amend Title I of the 
FluwnUry and Secondary Kdnrnlinn 
Ail to icalst kxaJ edumliotuU asjnmc* 
In mrrUitg tfvc edimatlonaiNieetU of In- 
dian stud en ta 

However, the-proposel should prrhspa 
nri ven one itun* fnrUirr by aHiiwlnc a 
.'•ehonl on an Indian lUwrvathxi to utilize 
funds under this propnrsi c\ cn lliuui-htt 
la not corulderod a local education 
y^ency. These funds, would be uvd to 



thorltles to use Federal buildings and 
equipment. 

Unfortunately, the Johnson -OM alley 
program was ended m California under 
the f else hope that the Stote would care 
for Indian educational needs. This has 
, not been don*, and the Program haa been 
reinstated In California However. Cell- 
. fomla has not yet received sufficient 
funds to do much good. I Intend to re. 
new my efforts to provide sufficient John- 
son-OUalley funds In California. f 

It is also my hope thai more Indians 
can be benefited by Indian assistance 
programs by the use of a more expansive 
definition of the term Indian. Too often 
Indians are disqualified by restrictive 
definitions. A more expensive. definition 
of an Indian would be considered. 

This would help to insure grester and 
more equitable Indian partteljiaUon j n 
Frderal PrnKrsms. 

Second, the proposed Indian Educa- 
tion Act provides funds for public and 
private sentries and organizations for 
pilot and demonstration , protect de- - 
signed to Improve Indian educslional op- 
portunlly and requires active partielpe- 
Uon by Indians in the Preparation » n d 
develojimenl of a project application. 
This procram would also include In- 
novative educational Programs, bilingual 
tend btcuilural. education a] programs, 
special health and nutrition services and 
Indian teacher Improvement programs. 
Third, the legislation would amend the 
Adult Education Act | n order to Provide 
opportunities under this Program for 
adult Indian v O ranis would be mads 
available to public and Private agencies 
and organisations as long as there was 
Indian participation in the planning and 
development of the applications. 

Fourth, the bill would establish the 
offlce of Deputy commissioner of Indian 
Education within the office of Education 
to coordinate and administer Indian 
education programs. This provision is 
designed to give Indian rduralion pro- 
grams niucli higlier Priority than they 
are presently receiving, 

Fifth. Uie bill would create a Nslional 
Board of Indian Education. This Board 
would be enipoarrcd to e«Ublish » n d 
supjwit local srhool dHrjctr. nnd trhool 
txiarit* comprising Federal i n dlsn 
trliools. 

Hn«e\er. although ilip Malinnnl Board 
anuld e»labli*h crnersl runli-luies for 
Intli.iti e.liir:»lmn. | ( h-«1 | ( ,Jiniis end ln- 
d'^i i i.iiiiiiiinlties atmtd drridt v-iien 
Lvfl IhibIiIs of erlue.ition nre tc be cie- 
Jied to late o\er Federsl Indian schools. 
A Nil i,, iu I Board of Indian Educstion 



a^sppiemcnt the mirdmaj Fodcral appro- ,»ould beVVested (or the ^^purpose of rec 
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\ ommending ti J df\r)opirm new Indian 
\ education progierw and to aene Indian 
education In muf/i the unit maimer a* 
Bulf boards of/education aene Slat* 

. 'public iducatiorv^programa. 
, In keeping miih;Uie spirit of tha aet, 
I feel that, to Uir ■fcateit e*l#nl poulble. 
the Nalionai'Boaad ol Indian Education 
should be wade Up of and staffed by 
Indnnn ,} 

\The |oa) of Improrlng the quality of 
Indian « juration ta one which I strongly 
support I belie it that thr Indian Educa • 

\ t'on Act U an important first, itrp tow ird 
\ the achkrvrmrnl of thuj goal It u eer- 
\latnly drar that ptivrnt proinmi havc f 
failed to make significant progicu in 
proline Indian education or tn fact In 
ImPiotuig thr lot of tht Indians in any 
olhrr arra 



Ind.siu conlin.r to l»e In poverty and 
tn di?apidsied housing Laat year tn Cali- 
fornia, tor example, only 1300.000 »aa 
available for Indian homing However. 
It wilt requite 130 million to provide ade- 
quite houiing tor California Indians. It 
li my hot* thai Contreu will sitnifl- 
eai>U> increase fundi for Indian housing 

Tlie average Indian Income la 11.500 
¥ hlle the uiirm|k>1>mrnt rate anting 
. Indium ti lira ih 10 peieenl Thr drop- 
out raus among I tdiaru are twice thr 
national average and only 1 percrnt of 
Indian children have Indian teachers or 
pi incipals 

Incir sutkttic* are a depleting and 
tragic (rstimonial to pretrnt eftoftA by 
thr Fedeial Qovernment to fulfill lla 
responsibility to thr Indian It is timr for 
a di antic chanar in Frdrial policy to- 



*atd the, Indian. It la timr tor the re. 
tamping snd full funding of currrnt Fed- 
eral Indian a»*istance prvgramt It is 
alio tirre for the enactment of new 
Indian asmtanct programs that vtll 
keep puce ailh Indian needs and eflrc* 
tiveh deal with the plight or the Indian 

The enactment of (he ptopoied Indtsn 
Education Act «fi be a A dramattc first 
step in ihn Iflorl 

In addition. we must always keep tn 
mtnd that structural changes tre never 
enouah and should never be a leplace- 
menl for tunclpmat an* substantive 
ehanar in lltr fabi te ol nui Miriciy, pti . 
ticularlv in the attitude ot society to* 
v»«id t'>* nerd* of a miimiiu 
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Mr. Pkaztkk. Dr. McKinley was the executive director, and still 
is, of the National Indian Training and Research Center. The letter 
was from Senator Kennedy and addressed the issue of the Indian 
Education Act back in 1971. Attached to the letter, he had a copy 
of the Congressional Record, and I would like to readjust one seg- 
ment out of it that pertains specifically to the Indian Education 
Act on the proposed bill at that time. 

Mr. Kennedy said that this bill is also unique among Federal 
education legislation. It is not an attempt, for example, simply to 
provide* some funds and set up some new administrative machinery 
ta do more of what has been done in the past. It is an attempt, 
rather, to change the very nature of the cruelty and the hardships 
that \ave historically passed for Indian education. The Indian does 
not want that kind of Indian education. He wants an education 
that will tell him the truth about his tribe, his heritage, his tradi- 
tions, his place in the world and an education over which he will 
have some control. This is what this bill is going to enable him to 
do. If we are to believe the administration's argument that these 
things will transpire under .chapter I or any other Federal program 
•that is now in existence and administered by the Department of 
Education, then we also believe that babies are brought by the 
stork. It is not true. 

This situation will not change with the replacement of the 
Indian education program with other educational responsibilities. 
If the school districts, particularly with the part A funds, do not 
have these moneys, rest assured that they wjll not deal with Indian 
education in any special way. They are not going to make that 
money available. 

Second, the parental involvement in those school districts is not 
going to be there. As an individual, I was appointed to the National 
Advisory Council on Indian Education. For a 2-year period, that 
National Advisory Council on Indian Education conducted hearings 
throughout the country on Indian education, and particularly the 
Indian Education Act, whether it should be authorized, changes 
that should take place in it, how is it best administered, and what 
are the programs doing. 

\ am not a member of that National .Advisory Council . on Indian 
Education; I was thanked for my duties on November 2 last year 
by the President, so I think I can give you this set of hearing docu- 
ments and not get into trouble because I am not, I do not think, 
responsible any more for some of my actions. 

I think, these documents — these are personal documents — have 
been conveyed in a very limited nature to Congress. It is my opin- 
ion that the Department of Education is trying to suppress this 
type of information from the eyes of people that are making deter- 
minations on the issues of Indian education. 

So I would like to make a present to you of the complete set of 
transcripts of those hearings. I think that the individuals that testi- 
fied at those hearings, and these, are parents and students and 
teachers in the' school districts throughout "the country, can best 
give you the answers that you are looking for in your hearings. 

Mr. Kildee. They will be made part of our file. As you know, the 
entire National Advisory Council on Indian Education was sacked 
and there are only seven replacements appointed so far. Seven does 
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not constitute a quorum so they have, in effect, been wiped out 
until at least an eighth member is appointed so there could be a 

^bave sti/riot been, able to findP out from the administration 
what their stated purpose is of sacking everybody and then not ap- 
pointing evei/ enough to constitute a quorum for that very impor- 
tant group. 

Thank you very much. • 

Mr Frazier Thank you^I would like to add, with respect to the 

sacking, I was sacked with a good bunch of people, so I do not feel 

so bad about it. 

Mr. Kildee. You were in good company. , ,« „ , 

1 Mr Frazier. In summary, I would like to just reiterate the tact 
that we are in' total support of the -Indian Education Act as it is 
now administered. We would like to see it reauthorized. The money - 
has got to be there and I would hope that we would ignore the ad- ? 
ministration's request for a divesting of the responsibilities to the , 
Indian country. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[Prepared statement of Gregory Frazier follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Gregory Frazier, Chief Executive, National Urban > ■ 

Indian Council 

Mr Chairman, members of the subcommittee and subcommittee staff my name is 
Gregory W. Frazier and I am the Chief Executive for the National Urban Indian 
Council. We are extremely pleased at having been asked to testify on behalf of out 
■ off-reservation Indian and Alaska Native constituency on issues pertinent to Indian 
education and particularly the Indian Education Act. . 

We would like to comment on the three (3) issues your committee is looking at tf ) 
The accomplishment of the Title IV programs; (2) The effecte of the proposed budget 
cuts; and (3) Why the Title IV programs should be continued. 

We would first like to advise the members of the subcommittee that there are/ 
„ow mo« TAmericar . Indians and Alaska Natives residing in off-reservation ar|as 
than ever before, and that this group now represents a majority of our Indian and 
Alaska Native population. It is this group that find* themselves in the public 
schools and the Subject of your deliberations It is also this group that the currfent 
Administration would like to absolve itself of. The budget proposals put forth by the 
Administration is that no funds be made available under Title IV for 1 h Part A 
programs which would leave the Indian and Alaska Nauve children in the off-reser, 
vSTre^ without any federal support in our school sytems. This would return us . 
to our previous unsatisfactory position and be a giant step backward in modern.day 

ed The t 'matters that you are considering have a real and <-°nsi?nt effect' M i our 
Indian and Alaska Native children. To look at the accomplishments of this program 
over the last ten (10) years one must take into consideration the evei increasing 
number of Indian children entering institutions of higher education, as well as those 
completing advanced degrees. The special programs of the Inaian Education Act 
haw mad! -this possible. Further, we must also consider the degree of involvement 
our Indian and Alaska Native parent* have had m local education programs for 
?heir children. This again is a direct result of the Indian Education Act. We can al 
be assured that if the school districts did not receive these small and limited federal 
funds thev would not be doing anything special for our Indian children. 

For the" ^several years, the^National Urban Indian ^f^fiS?**^ 
involved with the National Advisory Council on Indum Education (NACIU This Ad- 
visory Council has during that time, conducted a series of hearings on the Title IV 
programs These hearings were held throughout the United States and tte.r find- 
ings are attached herewith. We are of the opimon that these documents best reflect 
Ihf filings and attitudes of our Indian and Alaska Native people on the subject you 

ar ins U ummfry, your review of the NACIE hearings will show (1) unanimous support 
. for reauthorized Indian Education, (2) that the loss of these programs would be dis- 
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astroiiH to the futurt'H of Indian children, and (3) that the Title IV programs, and 
particularly the Part A programs have had a wide ranging and beneficial result in 
improving the education level of our population. The National Urban Indian Coun- 
cil hereby requests that full funding be authorized and appropriated for the Title IV 
programs, and that they be continued in tottil and with the full target population 
they are now serving. 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you very much, Mr. Frazier. 
Our next witness is Mr. Roger Bordeaux, president of the Associ- 
^-ntion of Contract Tribal Schools. 

STATEMENT OF ROGER BORDEAUX, PRESIDENT, ASSOCIATION 
OF CONTRACT TRIBAL SCHOOLS 

Mr. Bordeaux.' I Would like to thank you for inviting me in. I 
think what you are going to hear today is thift nobody likes what 
Reagan is doing in regard to title IV. I do not think you will hear 
anybody that agrees with him. 

I am here on behalf of the Contract Tribal Schools. We formed 
an organization a little over a year ago just to try to keep track of 
what is going on, and to provide feome communication training and 
some technical assistance for the tribally controlled elementary and 
secondary schools. 

Title IV, since its enactment, has probably initiated four main 
things that I think most of the schools have been able to get into. I 
think they haye all more or less been mentioned already, but in 
summary, I think/training^ is one major item that has been availa- 
ble; community involvement, or parental involvement, however you 
want to call it; -culturally relevant instruction and curriculum 
development, giving us a chance to demonstrate different things and 
everything; and then many otheV educational support service pro- 
grams. 

I would like to kind of go through each one of these and point out 
some) programs that either I know ab(5ut or that I have talked to 
about 10 or 12 schools before I came up here. It should give you a 
general idea of what is going on now. 

In training programs, we were figuring on probably well over 300 
or 400 Indian administrators now, primarily because of title IV. 
There were upwards of five to seven different administrative train- 
ing programs, not only education administration, but in guidance 
and counseling, special education administration, and many other 
things. 

Since 1972, there are prpbably at least that many in the Nation, 
and if you looked at it real hard, I do not think too many of those 
would have finished, either gotten their masters — and some of them 
have gotten their doctorates— if it were not for title IV. 

The programs have also helped education aides in the class- 
rooms. I think that ajt our school, we averaged something like 0 to 
6 hours back in 1972 and 1973 when westarted and our education 
aides now average between 45 and 50 credit hours of coliege. 

Both of our principals have received their administrative certifi- 
cation in South Dakota through the use of title IV funds by going 
back to school and getting their masters. We have six teachers in 
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our school alone who did work as aides before, but they were able to 
go on and get their bachelors and now they work in the classroom. 

I think the main thing that all this training doefc is provide our 
students with a<terrific role model. When they can see people that 
they have known all their lives and have grown up with helping 
them out and trying to teach thepi things, running programs and 
everything; it helps out quite a bit. The other thing that it provides is 
educated leaders for the Indian population in the Nation. 

The community involvement section: I think, we at the school, 
when we first started, had a big school board, about 20 members. 
Through the use of title IV programs we have been able to get 
upwards to 75 percent of the parents, into the school system at least 
once a year. There was a school down in the southwest that was able 
to increase parental involvement by 90 percent because of the 
various programs that were available thVough title IV. 

There has been a significant ^increase in parents coming up to 
the schools and just looking arounu, or talking to the teachers or 
talking to their own kids about what is going on in their class-- 
rooms and talking to the administration and everybody, else, 

The culturally relevant instruction and curriculum development is 
one very important factor for almost all of the schools. Not only the 
Contract Tribal Schools, but also a lot of the public school systems - 
were able to start and develop and test out in the classroom and 
modify. , ■ A 

But a lot of these programs'would probably have not been availa- 
ble and money would not have been spent, some thing might not 
have even been tried, if title IV had not been available. 

The last one, what I call support services programs are programs 
that help education in social needs that a lot of the schools end up 
with for one reason or another. Courses in sex education, drop-out 
prevention or out-of-school ^programs.. There are a lot of mpdifica^ 
tions to drop-out prevention programs. 

Counselling programs, some of the. schools run adult ed through 
part B or C and demonstration prografris which concentrate on life- 
coping skills and GED programs; recreation programs; community, 
education; student leadership; career ed; summer school programs; 
cognitive learning to toil services and a lot of demonstration proj- 
ects. * ^ ^ 

Some of the schools have also started, because of title IV at the 
local levgl. I think that it is very important to give those people an 
opportunity, if they Jiave the resources available, to start their own 
schools in their own communities and control th^t system. 

Some of the smaller schools on some of the reservations have up- 
wards to 50 percent of their total funding level funded through 
title IV and they have to go out and hustle all over the place just 
to maintain an adequate program. 

I think in closing, what I Wolild like to say is that if the present 
administration's recommendations are approved, I think Indian 
education is going to falter Ait i^ going to go back to moving at a 
very slow pace. We have aaVanced probably dramatically in the 
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last 10 years. If title IV gets cut off, we are going to stop. There ate 
no other resources available that I can see. The programs will all 
have to cease to operate. 

Schools themselves, elementary and secondary schools them- 
selves, will have to try to survive on a formula which is inad- 
equate. Nationally, I think .that the leaders in Indian education 
will try to seek something that will help the students in their class- 
rooms. 

I would like to thank you for the opportunity to talk. You do 
have my written record. The only other thing is I am assuming 
that there will be enough time for other written testimony from 
some of our other schools. 

Mr. Kildee. Yes, we will leave the record open for 3 weeks for 
additional testimony. 

Mr. Bordeaux. Three weeks, OK. Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Roger Bordeaux follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Roger Bordeaux, President, Association of Contract 

Tribal Schools 

My name is Roger Bordeaux, I am the current President of the Association of 
Contract Tribal Schools. 1 ACTS was formed a little over a year ago to pravide Advo- 
cacy, Communication, Training and Technical Assistance to existing tribal schools 
and other schools who are interested in local control of educating their children. 
The Contract Tribal School movement started in 1966 when Rough Rock Demonstra- 
tion School contracted with the BIA to run a local school. In 1973 there were rough- 
ly 15 local controlled Indian schools' There are currently 60-plus schools throughout 
the nation. All of these schools are determining their childrens future by operating 
and administering their own schools. Their are many success stories of how these 
schools operate along with some failures. 

I am here today to talk to you about the proposed recessions of Title IV Indian 
Education Act Funds for fiscal year 1983 and the close out of fiscal year 1984. The 
decision seems" to be in direct conflict with President Reagan's Indian Policy issued 
on£y a month ago. 

"Through discussion with other tribal schools, and tribal officials on various reser- 
vations, there appears to be four |pain acres which these funds have improved the 
education programs on reservations* (1) Training (Adult, Educations, Aides, etc.); (2) 
Community Involvement; (3) Culturally relevant instruction and curriculum devel- 
opment; and (4) Education Support Service Programs. 
I would like to discuss some of these programs that have been successful. 

' I. TRAINING 

Through the use of Title IV Indian Education Act funds, there have been a sub- 
stantial increase of Indian administrations working in tribal, public, private, and 
BLA schools. Most of these were able to receive their Misters degree m- Education 
Administration and a few were able to get a Doctorate. Other Indians were able to 
get advanced degrees in Counseling Special Education, Forestry and many other 
fields. 

The two Lakota principals we have St. Francis Indian School were able to get 
their Masters degree because of Title IV. - U 

Education Aides were able to further their education because of Title IV funds. 
The average number of college credits our aides has advanced from 0 to roughly 45 
credits. 

Some of these aides have been able to finish their bachelor programs and get 
teacher certification because of Title IV. We currently have five certified teachers 
who were able to get their bachelors because of Title IV. ^ 

There are many other training programs that were started with Title IV. 

The main thing that I am trying to point out is that because of Title IV, we as 
Indians have educated leaders throughout this country who are able to act as role 
models for the students in our schools. They are also able to work for the better- 
ment of Indian education on a local, state and national level. - 
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2. COMMUNITY INVOLVKMBNT 

SpocificnlW because of Title IV there - been an increased awareness of educa- 
tion programs for Indian »t ud *nLS' , , y Umt bucaU8e of Title IV he was 
One adminiBtrntor at a contratt . I.ooi sua urn d 

orities. 

3 CUl.TUKALI.Y HK1.EVANT INSTRUCTION AND CURRICULUM 

Title IV has allowed thousands of Indian chi.dren^ 
Programs which cone entra * ""^^^^ arte and cfafte, history,.and 

^^JS^f^^^ which is relevent to the studente, IS 

4 EDUCATION SUPPORT SERVICE PROGRAMS 

ership, cognitive learning, and other support services. 

£ 

CONCLUSION 

i- • *r ;rr„nriinu rnr Title IV Indian Education Act is not allotted 

L n JSrSS°».^" but aiso adult Indians 

who wHl and are leaders on the reservations and the nation. 

ln £ls ttdf to?al needs assessment been important or beneficial, 
and if tifS IV is terminated, will this type of ««™nt contmue? 

Ms Reyes I would like to respond. We work in the states or 
Oregon Washington, Idaho, and Alaska right now. There ^1 be 
no feeds assessment. I can categorically state , that^ school dis 

ti0 flr° f ^ SS you very much. Anyone else care 'to com- 

"MysSconfquestion would be, Are you aware of any consultation 
with oeople involved in Indian education before this decision on 
The P S of the administration/to terminate title IV, with NACIE, 

f0 Mr Xa FSzL Well, I think the consultation was when we advised 

Programs. I think this led to our, as you called it, sacking, ihey 
really did not want to hear from us. 
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Mr. Kii.dkk. That is like hanging the king's messenger, right? 

Mr. Imiazikk. That is right. I think occasionally somebody up 
there has a fight with their wife, comes to work and says, OK, lot's 
beat up on the Indians this week. If NACIE is there to give thorn a 
hard time about it, they do not want to hear it. 
'Mr. Kildee. All right. 

The gentleman from California, Mr. Packard. 

Mr. Packard. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate your testi- 
mony this morning. Do you know the approximate total student 
population of Indians as compared to the total student population 
in the country? 

Mr. Leap. I can go this far with an answer. If you tabulate 1980 
census reports for persons I would identify as Indians or Alaskan 
natives, aged 5 to 18, you come up with the figure of 430,872 indi- 
viduals. 

Mr. Packard. That represents around 1 percent or less of the 
total student population of the United States. 
Mr. Leap. I suppose so. 

Mr. Packard. Do you know the total amount of educational 
funds that is directed toward Indian programs and Indian educa- 
tion through both the Bureau of Indian Affairs and other pro- 
grams? 

Mr. Leap. That would be very difficult to tabulate. For example,' 
chapter I makes no effort to identify how many students of any po- 
litical, racial, ethnic background are served. They will refer you to 
each SEA. So outside of the number of Indian students seWed by 
chapter I through BIA, there would be no way of est : ating. 

Similarly, impact aid will tell you that they cannot provide youo 
with that information at all. 

Mr. Packard. I see. I just did some calculating on some figures 
that I had and it came to somewhere close to a quarter of a billion 
dollars. Be that as it may, what I was trying to determine is what " 
percentage of educational aid is coming to the Indian programs, I 
think all of us are concerned that they receive a fair distribution of 
those funds in accordance with their need. 

Are there programs that are now in place for the Indian educa- 
tion programs that you would prefer to see sacrificed rather than 
title IV? 

Now, that 'is a difficult question, but it is the type of question we 
must consider as we try to balance a budget and still provide a 
good educational program for all segments of our society. 

Mr. Bordeaux. I think it is very hard for people to try to give up 
something, but my personal opinion, this is my own, I would— it is 
not purely education money, but I think there is a part of a wheel 
that needs to be cut out within the Bureau system. That is the area 
offices^ It is not that I do not like the people that work fn area of- 
fices, but the structure is so much that it can take upwards of 6 
months to a year to get a response from anybody. It has to go from 
one place to another place to another place, and you know, by the 
time you get everything. 

There has been a little bit of discussion about the BIA area 
office, restructuring and cutting down into regional offices and all 
this other stuff. I think the best thing is just to cut it all out, 

Mr. Packard. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Kildkk, Mr. Martinez from California. 
Mr. Martinez. No questions, Mr, Chairman, 
'Mr. Kildek. Mr. I}artlett from Texas, 

Mr. Bartlktt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Like my colleagues, I 
appreciate you all coming here today and all of the witnesses on 
the, panels in offering us some testimony from people $ho deal 
with these programs? every day. 

1 have some questions, both factual and conceptual. My interest 
is in increasing parents' involvement in the schools, I very much 
respect your judgments that increasing parents' involvement in the 
schools is beneficial. Parental involvement is one of the; most im- 
portant things that a school district can do. ,1 am interested in one 
of the ^statistics, for example, from a school in the Southwest that 
"saw a-flO percent increase in the number of parents involved as a 
result of title IV. 

Having parents involved in schools is good for the school, it is 
good for the students, it is good for the parents, it is good for the 
community. Why is Federal moAey necessary to achieve parental 
involvement? If getting parents into the school is something that 
the school district or the tribe wants to accomplish, what is the 
money in title IV used for such that if you eliminated the money 
parents would no longer be involved in their children's schools? 

Mr. Bordeaux. I think there is more than one response here. I 
think one very basic thing when you talk about parental involve- 
ment is that you do not need money to get the parents up to the 
schools. You need programs that are innovative, demonstration 
whatever you want to call them. Things that have not b§en tried at 
the local level. 

Probably prior to title IV, there was basic education what some 
people would probably call very basic education— somebody teaches 
reading, writing, math and that is it. Schools now have got into 
community education centers, we are saying that the schools are not 
just there for the students. It is there for the community, and 
oftentimes that is the only thing there in the community to tie the 
people together. ■ , 

So if you can have things that interest the parents, that get the 
kids interested, get tribal officials interested and get th*m up to 
your school, you are not only helping the school, you arc >lping 
the community, you are helping your tribe, you are helping every- 
body overall. 

I think that is the main thing. You are not talking about using 
money to get patents up to the school, you are talking about using 
money to have programs that will help the students and will'even- 
tually help everybody in the community and on the reservations. 

Mr. FaAziER. One of the wrinkles in the game from the stand- 
point of the school district was that if you had. so many students, 
you could qualify for some of these funds. The wrinkle was, by the 
way, school district, you will have to have a Parent Advisory Com- 
mittee made up of Indians that oversee how the money is spent, 
some of the program designs. That was the catch, to get the school 
district to involve parents. 

If you take that money away, the school district is not going to 
continue that initiative. I guess that is the^best way to put it. It is 



not that they air paying for the parents to drive up to the school 
or . giving them mileage or lunches or anything like that. The 
school is on the hook to involve the parents. 

Mr. Kildkk. So to summarize Mr. Bordeaux's answer, there are 
problems up there for the parents to be involved in, and Mr. Fra- 
zier's answer is because the school districts do not want the par- 
ents involved and the Federal Government requires their involve- 
ment. 

That may be oversimplifying, but is thai- 
Mr. Fkazikk. I think it is very over-simplifying. I have seen situa- 
tions where the school district dug its heels in to do everything it 
possibly could to keep those parents from involving themselves in 
the school program designs. The only way that those parents were 
able to have anything to say about whattheir children, were taught 
as it relates to Indian-ness was through^lhat Parent Advisory Com- 
mittee and the fact that the school had gotten this Federal Indian 
dollar. 

Mr. KiLDKK. Would any one else like to elaborate? 

Mr. Lkai\ Possibly another, but a weaker way of making the 
point would be just to note that parents and tribal governments 
talk about educational needs all the time. One thing that title IV, 
part A allows! is the working capital to put some of those ide&s into 
practice so the parent now has a reason for going up to that school 
and talking to the principal because there is now some funding to 
bring about some of the programs that perhaps, in all honesty in 
many circumstances, there are no dollars to support under other 
circumstances. 

Mr. Bartlett. Thank you. One issue this committee will have to 
evaluate is our degree of confidence in parents wanting to become 
involved in the schools and our degree of confidence in school dis- 
tricts in wanting those parents' involvement. Perhaps the truth lies 
somewhere in between. 

My second question relates to the degree of concentration of title 
IV funds. Sixty-eight million dollars is a whale of a lot of money. 
However, when $68 million is spread out among 50 States, assum- 
ing equal allocation to each State, each State would receive an 
average of $1.2 million. Of course, the funds would not be spread 
out equally. In the State of Texas, we have $10 billion alone that 
comes from State funds,, in addition to school district funds. The 
Dallas Independent School District, the eighth largest school dis-' 
trict in the country, and one with a substantial urban Indian popu- 
lation, receives $54,727 from this program', against a budget of $400'' 
million total. 

Are there school districts that I am not aware of, urban or rural, 
that receive a concentration where title IV actually has a signifi- 
cant percentage of the budget? DISD, I would assume that what- 
ever DSID is doing with $54,727, aside from hiring three teachers, 
which would be a good start, I am assuming that they would do 
that anyway. 

So my question is, is there some school district somewhere in 
which some significant portion of their budget, 50 percent or 40 
percent or 20 percent, is simply not going to be there without these 
funds? 
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Mr Bordeaux. There is within the title IV section jpifney thut is 
set aside for establishment of programs -Which I/believe are mostly 
within Indian communities, most of them ureon-rqseryation. It is to 
get a school system started where there was none before or to take 
over a previous Bureau of Indian Affairs or private school or even 
the possibility of controlling the public school system. 

Jherc is a section of money set aside for that. This then constitutes 
100 percent of' their budget, plus whatever other discretionary 
programs they can hustle up. There are even some of the tribal 
schools that have been operating for years thai have had to rely on 
title IV as an alternative resource because the Bureau does not 
provide adequate funding. . 

Some schools have upwards of 30- to 40-percent of their budget 
using title IV programs. Most of it is on a competitive basis; some 
of it is entitlement and some of the other programs that ane availa- 
ble within title IV. . n tf| J 

So there are some schools out there that will probably end up 
being closed down because there is nothing there. 

Mr. Bartlett. Do any of the other organizations have a list per- 
haps, or a list of the significant concentrations? 

Mr Leap. The lest two pages of the NCM testimony present for 
you State-by-State, which is at a little higher level than you are 
discussing, title IV part A awards for fiscal year 1982, ranked in 
comparison to each other and then calculations to show what per- 
cent those awards constitute of large Federal elementary, second- 
ary moneys received by the State, and then specifically the chapter 
I allocation. % _ „ . , , . 

That will give you some idea of how the dollars would stack up 
State-by-State in terms of comparisons. But I thiiH^the real point 
that NCAI would want to make in response to your cation would 
be this: As has been pointed out, some schools might rnwe to close 
completely if title IV were eliminated. NCAI's concern is about pro- 
grams that might have to be phased out. Even if the dollars are 
small, or even if we are talking a $6,000 grant under part A to a 
school district, if that $6,000 is doing something, we have no assur- 
ance, and I do not think the committee has any assurance that 
chapter I or title VII or impact aid or increased school taxes locally 
will pick up those dollars. . 

That is the concern that we bring before the committee, it is not 
so much what will happen if the money goes, but what alternatives 
are open. 
Mr. Kildee. Thank you, Dr. Leap. 

Ms Reyes. I can— in Seattle, which operates American Indian 
Heritage High School for 100 Indian students, the school would 
close. There are no State funds that would be available to pick up 
American Indian Heritage High School. , 

The State did provide a portion of their funding at one time but 
that funding is no longer available. So they have very limited State 
funding right now and that school would close. I would^yenture to 
say that in many other areas, which would be comparable to beat- 
tie, you would see the programs closing. 

Mr. Kildee. That school has approximately 100 students, you 
say? 
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M.s. Rkykh. It has 100- Indian students enrolled in high school. 
That is grades 10 through 12. 

Mr. Bahti.ktt, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. , 

Mr. Kn ? uito. Thank you, Mr. Bartlett. 
' I warTt to thank the panel, you have been excellent, and I think 
we are creating a good record, not only for this committee, but 
hopefully a record that will be summarized and submitted to Mr. 
Yates' subcommittee, for he hug-authority on the rescision. 

The House has been quite good on defending this program. While 
I cannot commit the House, I certainly feel that the record has 
been- good of trying to block any attempts to destroy this program. 
I would urge you to try to get in contact with Mr. Yates' appropri- 
ations subcommittee. We will certainly be in contact with him per- 
sonally, and the staff of this committee will be in contact with the 
staff of that subcommittee. 

We hope to create a very good record for title IV this morning. 
We thank all of you. ^ 

Our next panel will consist, of two long-tiihe friends of mine, Mr. 
Delfin Lovato, chairman of the All Indiar} Pueblo Council, whom I 
met a few years ago when I first began to serve on this committee, 
he was one of my hosts when I travel out through that counti^; 
and also Mr. Ed Begay, who is* the vice chairman of the Navajo 
Nation. He was the chairman of the Navajo s Area School Board 
Association when I was out there. 

I would like to welcome both of you here and ask Mr. Begay, par- 
ticularly, to give my Yatahay to the new chairman, Mr. Zah. 
c Mr. Begay. Thank you. 

Mr. Kildee. You may proceed, Mr. Lovato. 

STATEMENT OF DELFIN LOVATO, CHAIRMAN, ALL INDIAN 
PUEBLO COUNCIL 

Mr. Lovato. Mr. Chairman, members* of the committee, if I may, 
I would like the record to show that I have three Pueblo Governors 
with me: The Governor of Jemez, Mr. Chinana; the Governbr of 
San Ildefonso, Mr. Mountain; and the Governor of San Juan, Mr. 
Aguino, who are sitting in the back. 

I would like to also state for the record that our statement is 
someplace in transit over here-and I apologize to the chair and to 
the members of the committee for not having it before you this 
morning. 

I would just like to first of all support the 'comments and the 
statements that were made by the witnesses earlier this morning. I 
want to summarize the position of the All Indian Pueblo Council. I 
do not think there is any need to belabor the points that have al- 
ready been made. 

Like the other witnesses before me, on behalf of the Pueblo 
tribes, the 19 Pueblo tribes, stand in opposition to the rescission. 
We stand in opposition to the proposed termination of title IV. I 
think the examples as far as the adverse impact that these actions 
would have on Indian education have been well documented and 
well stated. 

I think the sad position that we find ourselves in is one whereby 
these actions, or proposed actions,*»are another example of what I 
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consider a total lack of understanding, a total lack of direction on 
the part of this administration in terms of Indian education, as 
well as other vital.areas that concern our people. ; 

Either the administration is getting bad information from the 
colonels and lieutenants up and down the line or they just do not 
want to get informed; they just do not want to consider the tremen- 
dous harm that they are doing to Indian children. I think it is a 
shame because there is a wealth of information, a wealth of talent 
in Indian country that could he utilized to provide this administra- 
tion with the. type of information that I think it takes to come up 
with a far-sighted and justifiable position regarding title IV and 
other Indian education programs. 

- It is very disheartening and frustrating to parents, teacher^, 
counselors who have spent the past 20 years in trying to bring 
about the successes we have had in Indian education, and I think 
those successes are eaually well documented all the way from kin- 
dergarten to higher education. , 

We, too, feel that the Federal Government has a trust responsi- 
bility to provide Indian children with the best education possible. 
We feel strongly that as part of that educational process, the^Fed- 
eral Government also h#s a responsibility to provide the opportuni- 
ty for the Indian community to become involved in the policy deci- 
sions made. Contrary to what some Members of the Congress and 
some members of the public might feel, Indian community has not 
had that opportunity in the past, and it was not until the advent of 
funds into the local school districts that we began to see the type of 
interest that school boards should have been, showing for Indian 
education all along. . • 

I think it was not until the enactment of some of the legislation 
that we have seen over the past 5 to 10 years that school districts 
are now^actually being forced to get the participation and involve- 
ment of the Indian community. 

The questions regarding the need for funding ro involve parents, 
I think, isjinfair. They have always been interested; they have 
always wante3xto participate. They just have not had the opportu- 
nity. I think whether title IV stays or goes, we will continue to be 
involved/ t 

As you know, the Pueblo community is running^ their own 
junior/senior high school program in Santa Fe, and *the impact 
there will also be equal to that of other districts. We have approxi- 
mately 14,000 Pueblo students in the various public schools within 
the State of New Mexico who will be affected. 

I think the overall successes that we had will not come to a total 
halt, but it certaihly is going to take a lot of hard work and effort 
on the part of the local committees and the school districts to con- 
tinue that trend that we have started. 

I just want to point out, ^lso, and request that the chairman and 
the members of the committee strongly support the continuation of 
title IV. I think it has done a tremendous job. I think it will contin- 
ue to be a success. 

The interest that you have shown, Mr. Chairman, we are totally 
grateful for and I know Mr. Perkins, Congressman Perkins has in- 
troduced House Resolution No. 11, I believe, which we strongly sup- 
port and endorse. 
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. Thank you very much. 
>>Mr. Kii.dkk. Thank you, Mr, Lovato. 
Mr. Begay. 

STATKMKNT OF KDWARD T. BK(iAY, VICE CHAIRMAN, NAVAJO 

TKIHAL COUNCIL' 
Mr Bkoay Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 
mittee. My name is Edward T. Begay, vice chairman of the Navajo 
Tribal Council. Accompanying me are John Thapala, ^ special 
counsel to the vice chairman of the Navajo Tribe and Dr. Franklin 
Fpeeland, Assistant Director o'f the Navajo Division of Education. 
Mr. Kildeb. Welcome here this morning. * 

Mr Begay. Dr. Freeland has prepared for the committee a writ- 
ten statement which sets forth the position of the Navajo Nation 
with respect to the proposed elimination of title IV programs in the 
fiscal year 1984 budget of the U.S. Government. 

The analysis prepared by Dr. Freeland and the staff of Navajo 
Division of Education outlines the reason that the Navajo Nation 
must urge the continuation of each part of titje IV of the Indian 
Education Act. , . 

My presentation this morning will differ only slightly from the 
written statement presented to ypu. t . 

Mr Chairman, members of the committee, the Navajo Nation 
has historically encouraged its young people to obtain an education 
that would benefit themselves as well as individual Navajos In the 
long run, the Navajo Nation. When the Navajo Tribe of Indians 
signed a treaty of peace with the U.S. Government in 1868, our 
forefathers had already understood the importance of an education 
included in article X in the provision of the treaty, 
t Article X of the treaty of 1868 guarantees that each Navajo child 
shall be provided an educatiot^by the U.S. Government. In return, 
the Navajo people promised that they would no longer wage war 
against the United States. 

The Navajo Tribal Council has more recently reaffirmed the im- 
portance of education by appropriating $10 million for scholarships 
for Navajo youth and by appropriating several additional miMions 
to aid Navajo Community College. * \_ 

This latter appropriation . was necessary because of federal 
budget cuts to the college in fiscal year 1982 and 1983. The Navajo 
Nation has approximately 60,000 Navajo students, K through 14 
enrolled in 43 public schools, 66 Bureau of Indian Affairs Schools 
and seven community-controlled contract schools. 

Nearly two-thirds of i- lildren are enrolled in public schools 
on the Navajo Reservatic 1 ^e most other Indian reservations, our 
population is very younj' In 1980, the median age of Navajo popu- 
lation was approximately 18 years. Indian reservations are not like 
communities outside the reservation Where the population is in 
general getting older. * 

That is why every dollar cut from the Federal budget for educa- 
tion of our young people must be challenged. Our increasing 
number of young Navajo children entering the school system each 
year 'demand that we have more educational funds for our chil- 
dren, not less. 



As Dr. Krcohind's analysis points out, title 1 IV programs, on the 
Navajo Reservation have been extremely successful. Title ! IV pro- 
grams have contr ibuted to raising the achievement scores of our 
youth, keeping our children in school, thereby lowering the cl roll- 
out rate, and increased parental involvement in the education of 
our children. 

Title IV moneys have been used to fund a diversity of programs 
which reflect I he variety of needs with jn the school district on the 
Navajo Reservation. If there is one constant in the application of 
title IV funds, that is the poorer the district, the greater the need 
for title IV programs. 

Thus, the termination of title IV programs will severely be felt 
in these districts with the greatest needs and the fewest resources. 
Title IV funds have been used in our school district for remedial 
programs, bilingual/bicultuve programs, programs for gifted Navajo 
students, home/school liaison programs, tutorial programs, 
summer programs and student retention programs. 

The programs funded by title IV are as diverse as are the prob- 
lems faced by the Navajo students, are as innovative as ingenuity 
of Indian parents and^ educators in addressing these problems. 

Mr, Chairman, members of the committee, the Indian people 
need the continuation of the title IV programs. The proposed ter- 
mination of title IV by the administration is justified by the statement, 

Indian students and adults will continue to be eligible for service under other pro- 
grams such as Chapters I and II. Vocutionul and Adult Education, bilingual Educa- 
tion, Impact Aid and all student aid programs. 

But anyone who has taken remedial reading or remedial math 
tests can tel! you that the administration's math does not add up. 
Funding for all the programs referred to, with the exception of vo- 
cational .training, are also being cut. Moreover, all other supple- 
mental public school programs are being cut back? frozen, or only 
given a minimal increase. 

At the same time, the State governments, faced with their own 
deficits, h^ve similarly reduced State support levels for education. 
As a result, every educational program in the schools serving our 
children is stretched to the limit. 

The Navajo Division of Education contacted every public school 
district on or near the Navajo Reservation and asked if existing 
programs in such district would pick up title IV activities. The 
unanimous response to that was, there are no funds with any other 
supplemental program or in the basic maintenance or operational 
budget for title IV projects. \ 

Hard times have caused a pooling of resources among programs, ' 
such as several programs picking up part of the secretary s^alary 
or one program providing the teacher and another the cost of the 
materials. 

This means the loss of one program such as title IV could result 
in the impairment of the remaining supplemental programs. Aside 
from the financial considerations, title IV is a very flexible pro- 
gram, well-suited to the unique needs of Indian students. 
— Titte IV provides-local^rograrrHmoney&r^ ... 
the Indian parents who meet with school administrators to plan for th6 
use of title IV funds. It allows school districts to operate program^ 
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and services wWh do^not fit within the' stricter requirements of 
the program funded by chapterd, tijle VII and the like. 
■r Quite frankly" gentlemen, there are n.o substitutes for title IV 
within the Indian communities. What is most disturbing to me and 
other Indian' leaders that I haveHalked to regarding this issue is 
the failure of the administration to consult the Indian tribes, par- 
ents, and educators on the subject. 

The. proposed elimination cf title IV has dropped out virtually 
out of the 'sky,, or should I-say out of the Secretary of thelnterior, 
James,- Watt's head. It is a scheme concocted while th& Office of 
Indian Education and the Department of Education wasfwithbut a 
director and often more knowledgeable staff within the Depart- 
ment of Education has been riffed. ./. 

Perhaps this is the reason'fchat justification w$s M given by, the ad- 
ministration for elimination of title IV. So factually erroneous and 
programmaticalLy unsouncf. 

Jn summary, let me reiterate that the impact of title IV on the 
education of Navajo children has been profound. Over 37,000 of our 
children living on or near the Navajb Reservation benefit from the 
programs funded by title IV. In addition, a large number of Navajo 
students, whose parents have been forced to move from the reser- 
vation to find jobs, have benefited from the progranh in .urban 
cities. v - ~* ; 

With the educational future of many of our children at stake, I 
find it difficult, no, impossible, to understand how the administra- 
tion could target this program for elimination without consulting 
Indian leaders and Indian educators. 

• The matter in which the decision was made raises serious ques- 
tions concerning President Reagan's recent commitment to deal 
with the Indian tribes, government-to-government basis. 

Gentlemen, let there be no misunderstanding, this government, 
the Navajo tribal government, does not agree that title IV is ex- 
pendable. I therefore urge Congress to reject the proposed elimina- 
tion of title IV funding and to fund title IV at a level sufficient to 
meet the diverse and unique needs of Indian children throughout 
the United States. 

Thank you for your kind attention. 

[Prepared statement of Edward Begay follows:] 

Prepared Statement ok Edward T. Begay, Vice Chairman, Navajo Tribal 

Council 

Members of the Committee, we appreciate the special opportunity which you are 
giving t us to appear before you in support of the Title IV program. This important 
program & threatened with extinction under current policies of the Keagan Admin- 
istration. It is hard to understand why this should be so, because the program ac- 
complishes so many things which the President has identified as important in ^edu- 
cation programs. It has met part of the "appropriate Federal responsibility for 
Indian education. It has. fostered Jocal controLoreducation.planning. Jt±as„m^lved 
Indian families In education decisions affecting their children. It has worked, blimi- 
nation of the program will set back many of the gains being made in the education 
of Indian children and leave the academic and employment future of these children 
even more uncertain than it is now, 

THE RATIONALE FOR ELIMINATION OF TITLE IV RESTS ON FAULTY ASSUMPTIONS 

The Administration, in its official justification of the elimination of Title IV 
makes several faulty assumptions. These include the assumption that the trust re- 
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sponsibility of the Federal government (to the extent the administration is^ willing 
to admit there is a trust responsibility) which gives rise to federal responsibility for 
Indian Education, resides only in the Bureau of Indian Affairs and not in any other 
part of the Federal Government; the assumption that other supplemental programs 
or basic programs (such as Impact Aid)jjgyp pick up any needed Title IV programs; 
and the assumption that Title IV has done its job and is no longer needed. None of 
these assumptions stands the test of analysis. 

1. Indian education is J he responsibility of the U,S. Government 

It is legally, historically and practically unsound to contend that the entire re- 
sponsibility for meeting Federal obligations. to Indian people rests with the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. In 1868, when the Navajo people made their treaty with the 
United States, there was no Bureau of Indian Affairs. That treaty was made with 
representatives of the U.S. Army. Yet no one at this point seriously expects, the U.S. 
Army to effectuate U.S. obligations under the treaty. Impact Aid, identified in one 
government study as the best expression of the federals trust responsibility for 
Indian students in public schools, is administered through the Department of Educa- 
tion. The same is true of Title VII. which has funded some programs directed par- 
ticularly at Indian students. We did not make a treaty with an agency, We made a 
treaty with a government. We look to that government, not to any one agency 
within it, for the realization of the promises contained in that treaty, including the 
promise that our children would be educated. 

2. Other programs cannot compensate for the loss of title IV 

The administration asserts that other programs can pick up any necessary Title 
IV functions. It is difficult to understand the basis for this contention. This Admin- 
istration has been very lean in its funding of education programs: All supplemental 
public school programs have been cut back, frozen, or increased minimally at much 
less than the rate of inflation. At the same time, state governments, faced with 
their own budget deficits, have been similarly tightening state support levels for 
education. As a result, every educational program in the schools serving our chil- 
dren is cut to the bone, stretched to the limit. The Navajo Division of Education 
contacted every public school district on or near the Navajo Reservation serving 
Navajo children and asked if existing programs in the school could pick up Title IV 
activities. Our question was universally greeted with scorn and ^disbelief. School act % 
ministrators were unanimous in stating that all their program's are underfunded)" 
There is no home within any other supplemental prog^ms or in the basic mainte- 
nance and operation budget for the Title IV projects. Indeed, hard times have 
caused a pooling of resources among programs (such as several programs picking up 
part of a secretary's salary; or one program providing the teacher and another pro- 
viding the materials costs). This means that the loss of one program such as Title IV 
can result in the impairment of the remaining supplemental programs. 

Quite aside frotn the financial considerations, Title IV is a very flexible program. 
It allows a school to operate programs and provide services which do not fit within 
the stricter requirements of such programs as Chapter I, Title VII and the like. 
Title IV is forward funded. It is money "schools can plan on. 'This puts it head and 
shoulders above the Johnson-O'Malley Program, quite apart from the eligibility and 
other limitations of the JOM program. Title IV money is locally programmed 
money. Elected committees of Indian parents meet with school officials to plan for 
the use of this money. There really is no substitute for this program. 

3. The title IV program is still needed. k » 

Title IV has had some outstanding successes. It has improved achi'" o ment: It has 
had an impact on the drop out rate. It has increased parental i r ment. This 
does not mean that the need for Title IV has disappeared. It v - * ke as much" 
_ s_ense_to_say__ that J>ecause_a_good foundation - has been. -laid.- * . ■■ - • - > does .not need _ f 
"walls or a roof. Because a situation is improved does not mean a -a resolved. For / 
example, Title IV programs have had success in raising achievement scores of parW 
ticipating students. However/ achievement scores of our stude nts are still signifw 
cantly below the national average. Better is not the same thing as good enough/ 
Title IV programs have been successful in keeping some children in school. Howev* 
er, the drop out rate for our children is still unacceptably hitfh. A review of .attend- 
ance data for the last school year showed a senior year enrolment for Navajo stji- M 
dents that was approximately 35 percent below the freshman enrollment. This 
figure does not even catch the numbers w^<; have dropped out before the freshman 
year. Title IV programs are helping us e ith this problem. Wc still need them. 
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Title IV has been very effective in involving Indian parents in the education of 
their children. Parental involvement is something that is almost taken for granted 
in middle class white school districts in this country. Of course parents are involved. 
They elect the school board. They pass on the school levy. They can make demands 
if their children are having problems. For Indian parents the situation is very dif- 
ferent. 

For many Indian parents their first experience with education was being forcibly 
taken from their parents' home and placed in a boarding school where they would 
be physically punished for speaking their home language. For these parents to see 
school as a place where they can share in creating a future for their children re- 
quires a tremendous process of trust building and reorientation. It does not come 
easily, In many cases, Indian parents are a minority, of voters and cannot select 
their school board. In highly impacted school districts, the basic school budget is 
often outside their power to influence. 

Title IV has provided an extremely effective means for Indian parents to become 
a part of their children's education. In our survey of Title IV programs affecting - 
Navajo children, we were told time and time .again that the parent committees are 
active, involved, vital. Many^ parent committees meet at least once a month. Their 
meetings are often attended ny 35, 40 or more parents. They ask questions about 
their children's education. They participate in framing solutions for problems. The 
diversity of programs funded by Title IV reflects the diversity of solutions which 
Indian parents ark exploring to improve the education of their children. 

Title IV has been used to fund* a diversity of programs, reflecting the varieties of 
nueds in the different school districts within the Navajo Nation. One thing we have . 
noticed is that the poorer the district, the more critical is the Title IV program. 
Thus elimination of the Title IV program Will hit hardest at the districts which 
have the greatest needs and fewest resources. Title IV funds have been used in our 
schools to fund remedial programs, bilingual/bicultural programs, bilingual counsel- 
lors, home-school litiison programs, tutorial programs, programs for gifted Indian 
students, summer programs, oilingual classroom aides, student retention programs 
(aimed at potential dropouts). The programs funded by Title IV are as' diverse as 
the problems of Indian students and the ingenuity of Indian parents and educators 
in solving these problems. What will become of these efforts if Title IV is eliminat- 
ed. 

RUMINATION OF TITLK IV IS OCCURRING WITHOUT PLANNING OR CONSULTATION " 

One of the frustrating things about the proposed elimination of Title IV is that it 
is occurring without educational planning and without consultation with Indian 
tribes, parents or educators. It is an idea that has come out of the blue, or rather 
out of deliberations conducted in Washington without input from educators or Indi- 
ans. It is a plan cooked up while the Office of Indian Programs in the Department 
of Education was without a director, and "after many of the most knowledgeable 
staff within that office had been RIF'ed. Perhaps that is why the justifications given 
by the Administration for its recommendation are so factually erroneous and pro- 
gramatically unsound. 

The impact of Title IV on the education of Navajo children is profound. Over 
37,000 of our children benefit from the program on or near the Navajo Reservation. 
This includes not only public school students, but students in. our community con- 
trolled contract schools. In addition, an untold number of Navajo students whose 
parents have been forced to move away from the reservation to find work have 
benefitted from this program in urban settings. With such a stake in the future of 
this program, we find it hard to understand how the program could have been tar- 
geted for elimination without our involvement. We cannot understand why the 
move was made "in the dark," without consultation. iThe entire process raises seri- 
ous questions about what this Administration understands by the "govern me nt-to- 
government" relationship,. Let there be_no_misunderstanding--this government, the 
Navajo government, does not agree that Title IV is expendable or unnecessary. 

■Quite aside from the lack of consultation, what strikes one most forceably about 
the proposed elimination of Title IV is the lack of planning. The Navajo Division of 
Education has made only the briefest review of Title IV programs on and *near the 
Navajo Reservation. We immediately discovered that many schools use Title IV 
funds in conjuration with other funds to expand the supplemental programs availa- 
ble to students. For example, one school uses funds from three supplemental pro- 
grams and the basic operational budget to pay for a secretary who performs secre- 
tarial functions for all three programs. Elimination of Title IV will affect the two 
remaining programs as well. Another school uses Title IV to pay for instructors and 
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aides for a remedial program and uses Johnson O'Malley funds to pay for parental 
costs and instructional materials associated with the effort." Elimination of Title, IV 
will limit the effectiveness of Johnson O'Malley funds as well. It is doubtful that the 
Administration has any idea of the impact of the elimination of Title IV funds on 
other programs such as CrTapter I or Johnson O'Malley in schools such as these. 
These schools should not be penalized for working so hard to stretch their dollars. It 
would be irresponsible of Congress to permit the elimination of this program with- s 
out demanding that the Administration undertake a thorough evaluation of the con- 
sequences of removing this program and these funds from the resources available to 
our schools. 

AIL PARTS OF THK TITLE IV PROGRAM ARE NEEDED 

So far, our testimony has dealt with Part A of Title IV. This does not mean that 
Parts B and C are unimportant. We stress Part A because so many children and so p . 
many programs are involved. Parts B and C are also important. Part B is permit- 
ting research, back up and specialized programs that are increasing our ability to 
create innovative programs for Indian children. In the Navajo Tribe, Part B funds 
are permitting us to evaluate the education needs of our children within both state 
and federal school systems and across three states. Part C funds are aimed at the 
needs of Indian Adults. The program is small. But it is necessary. There are many 
Indian adults who were essentially missed by all school systems when they were 
children. Educational programs aimed at these adults should be an essential part of 
any program of economic development for Indian reservations. 

CONGRESS HAS A RESPONSIBILITY TO ACT RESPONSIBLY, 

The planned elimination of Title IV is^now nothing more than a proposal. Only 
Congress has the power to turn it into a "reality. We would urge Congress to act 
swiftly and responsibly to reject the proposed rescission of Title IV funds so that 
existing programs xan proceed and reject appeals to eliminate the program for the 
next budget year. \ 

Mr. Kildee. Thank y$t very much for your testimony. 
Do any of the gentlemen who accompanied you have any sepa- 
rate statements to be made? 
[The response was negative.] 
Thank 1 you very much. 

I remind people from time to time and remind myself from time 
to time that the U.S. Government has both moral, legal and treaty 
obligations to the Indians of this country. I advise people from time / 
to time to go down to the National Archives and look at the trea- 
ties which we have signed with the various nations, including the 
Indian nations of this country, and recognize and see that we do 
have moral, legal and treaty obligations. 

I think the U.S. Government should not ex parte, ignore, modify 
or abrogate parts of those treaties. I think that both in substance 
and attitude those treaties should be adhered to. I think the atti-> 
tude is* something that very often is abrogated regularly. 

We do have that treaty relationship and I think that all Ameri- 
cans, when they/come to Washington, should visit our National Ar- 
chives and look/at the treaties signed with the nations of the world 
and the nations within this country,-the Indian nations. 

We appreciate you mentioning that. I consider both of you good 
friends, good witnesses, good representatives, of your nations and I . 
personally appreciate your testimony. 

I have no questions rr^yself. Mr. Kogo\feek, do you have ques- 
tions? 

Mr, Kogovsek. Mr. Chairman, I apologize to you and to the 
people that we have testifying in front of the committee' this morn- 
ing for my tardiness. It is going to take me a little while to get 
caught up to. where you are right now. 
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Let me just say that I'am shocked at the cuts that are being rec- 
ommended by the administration in light of some of the statements 
that have come from members of the President's Cabinet in regard 
to hew this Congress and others in Government have handled the 
Indian situation. , 

I look forward to listening to the testimony that will follow. 
Thank you very much. \ 

Mr. Kildee. Mr. Packard. 

Mr. Packard. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kildee. Mr. Bartlett.- 
JMr. Bartlett. I have nothing, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you very much for your testimony. 

Mr. Begay. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, members of the commit- 
tee. ■ 

Mr. Kildee. Our next panel will tonsist of Dr. Pernell Swett, su- 
perintendent, Robeson County Schools, Lilmberton, N.C.; Dr. 
Robert Swan, director of the Tribal Education Department," Fort 
Belknap Community Council, Fort Belknap Agency,- Montana, for- 
merly a member of the National Advisory Council on Indian Edu- 
cation; Mr. Hayes Lewis, superintendent of the Zuni Public 
Schools, Zuni, N. Mex.; Mr. Archie Mason, Indian education direc- 
tor, Tulsa Public Schools, Tulsa, Okla. 

You may proceed, Mr. Swett. 

You are from North Carolina. I stop from time to time in Lum- 
berton 

- Mr. Swett. Good place to stop in. 

Mr. Kildee. I stop at a gas station there and am treated very 
courteously by some Lumbe Indians who run that gas station. 
Mr. Swett. You must stop at the Mobil place there. 
Mr. Kildee. Yes, that is right. Thank you very much. 

STATEMENT OF PURNKLL SWETT, SUPERINTENDENT, ROBESON 
COUNTY SCHOOLS, LUMBERTON, NX. 

Mr. Swett. Chair - ian Kildee and other distinguished members of 
this subcommittee, a am Purnell Swett, superintendent of Robeson 
County School Systems, which serves the largest number of Indian- 
students enrolled in public schools east of the Mississippi and rep- 
resentative of the largest tribal population of non reservation Indi- 
ans in the Nation. 

We have on file 8,747 OE 506 forms of Indian certification. Our 
school district has been privileged to have had the opportunity to 
present testimony in support of Title IV Education Act programs 
in the past and certainly we consider it an honor and a privilege to 
have this opportunity today. 

From 1973 until 1975, I served as the senior executive officer for 
the Office of Indian Education in .the former Department of 
Health, Education and-Welfare, so consequently, I have had the op- 
portunity to observe Indian education programs at work on the na- 
tional, State and local levels. I am aware of the complexity of de- 
signing Federal administrative rules aad regulations for programs 
to meet a diversity of special needs and special problems. 

At the same time, I am well experienced in the many tasks in 
effectively integrating and coordinating the Federal educational 
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programs with other 'local educational programs while mandating 
full assurances and compliance with the Federal rales and regula- 
tions. • ^ j 

With your perfoission, I am submitting for the record a prospec- 
tus of the Robeson Cdunty Indian Education project which has 
been prepared by our project staff. 

Mr. Kildee. Without objection, it will be included in the record. 

Mr. Swett. Upon close review of this information, I believe that 
you will agree that contrary to the m§ny problems of the past, 
Indian education programs are being appropriately administered 
and that the public schools are appropriate vehicles for beneficial 
and effective delivery of special academic and culturally related 
programs for Indian students. 

I would ask yOur agreement to the fact that given appropriate 
guidance, flexibility and adequate funding, public school districts 
can develop data-based systems which can be examined for measur- 
ing program impact and also have applicability for replication as 
well as generalization for other educational programs and services 
for special-needs population. 

Mr. Chairman, in the last 5 years, we have been able to show 
that our Indian student population absentee rate has decreased 
from 5.10 percent to 4.82 percent. Our dropout rate has decreased 
below 30 percent. 

For the record, I would like to make a modification in the docu- 
ment that has been submitted. It says reducing the Indian student 
dropout rate from 69.75 percent to 60.percent, that is the percent- 
age of the students who drop out, not the actual dropout itself, be- 
cause we average right now 9.5 percent dropout rate. 

We have been very successful in increasing the J number of stu- 
dents identified as gifted and talented from 38 in 1973 to over 120 
Indian students in 1982. 

We have increased the academic performance as measured by 
standardized tests of first gradters from 37.2 percent scoring at or 
above national level to 62.9 percfent scoring at or above the nation- 
al level. 

We have also reduced the percentage of students going directly 
into the work force from 46 percent to 27 percent by encouraging 
more Indian students to pursue higher education or postsecondary 
education. „. 

Mr. Chairman, in my documents that I have submitted, there are 
several things that I will omit for the .brevity of time and the 
record will reflect those. I am indicating that we have made tre- 
mendous progress, but we have a long ways to go, 

I think that in the short history that Lwas involved in helping to 
write the first regulations for title IV, in 1972, 1973, and here it is 
1983, we expect in that period of time to eradicate all the periods of 
neglect, deprivation that were reflected in the Kennedy report back 
in the turn of the 1960-70, then somebody is sliort-sighted on this 
type of investment. / 

Many of you are aware that when you stop afnd you try to get a 
boxcar moving, it takes a tremendous amount of effort. The boxcar is 
moving now, and I feel like that within the continuation of this 
program and strong support of this program that we give and we 
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hope that the Congress will give, that* we will be able to see a 
multiplier effect, a duplicating effect, of the tremendous results that 
it has already accomplished. 

Within the past year, I reorganized one of my departments and 
set up an assistant superintendent for compensatory education 
which includes migrant education, chapter I education and Indian 
education so that we would have" a better vehicle for coordination 
and maximization of services. 

I feel that with that, we are able to take limited resources and 
get tremendous mileage from those. 

Recently, there has been some discussion in advocacy of phasing 
out Indian education programs because Indians can access other 
Federal education programs and services. The advocates of this 
theory of education administration profess to an ignorance of cul- 
turally relevant factors which must be considered in any effective 
Indian education programs in addition to an ignorance of the fact 
that pluralism and multicultural -education exists in theory, not in 
practice. * 

In response to those that advocate that title IV has increased 
Indian parental involvement in educational decisionmaking and 
that Indian students have accessed schools and school activities to 
the fullest, we cannot accept their rationale. 

It is true that Indian students are eligible and do, in fact, partici- 
pate in other Federal education programs. It is also true that sper 
cial educational and culturally related programs and services spe- 
cifically designed for and by Indians do not exist, nor does the 
mechanism exist to provide for the special focus provided for and 
mn^nted ' n the title IV Education Act. 

often, program administrators kre inept to become creative 
an movStive in utilizing the flexibility in' planning, developing 
and administering Federal programs. Consequently* when their in- 
eptness is enhanced by lack of sensitivity, racial discrimination and 
historical and traditional stereotyping, Federal education programs 
are used for political expediency and too often reinforce attitudes 
and traditional approaches as opposed to developing a commitment 
to and a philosophy of change for improvement of instruction. 

These same traditional attitudes often restrict access to other 
programs and services by Indians because traditionally, the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, within the Department of Interior, is viewed as 
the agency for delivery of service to Indians and such services are* 
not accessible to all Indians and AlaSkan Natives. 

These advocates who say thrft Indian eduation programs are no 
longer needed, we would ask foiwJarification of the legislative intent 
in h\] Federal programs and services which would insure accessibil- 
ity by all Indians in these other programs. 

Such acce^sability has been insured in the title IV Education Act 
by a clarification of legislative intent to provide programs and serv- 
ices to all Indians^ through a policy of inclusiveness in defining cri- 
teria for eligibility which recognizes the diversity of American Indi- 
ans and Alaskan Natives, and by providing for effective and ef- 
ficient delivery systems and program administration by°Federal di- 
rection, local level discretion arid maximum local input for localiz- 
ing programs and services to meet identified needs of the local 
service area. 
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No other Federal educational program available to American In- 
dians and Alaskan Natives insures this flexibility and at the same 
time mandates that they will be served. 

The fact that Indians have not had full access to these "other" 
programs is evidenced in the fact that no Indian programs have 
been included in the national diffusion network of model and ex- 
emplary educational projects, and should the U.Sr Congress ap- 
prove the proposal to phase out the title IV Ihdian education 
project, American Indians and Alaskan Natives will no£ gain 
access to them. Rather they will regress to the same level of priority 
in educational circles of the period prior to enactment of the title IV 
Indian Education Act. 

In closing, again I would like to express our appreciation to" you, 
Mr. Chairman, and to the members of this subcommittee, for your 
continuing interest and high level of Support for educational pro- 
grams and services to American Indians and Alaskan Natives. 

Indeed, you have- been patient, tolerant, understanding, and in- 
dulgent while we have been plagued with many programs and dili- 
gently sought the most appropriate method for improving the edu- 
cation of American Indians and Alaskan Natives. 

We believe that we are well on the way to realizing improvement 
and positive project impact, and we seek your continued support 
and ask for your assistance in opposing either any proposals for re- 
scission of funds or phasing out of title IV Indian education pro- 
grams, and certainly we seek your strong advocacy and support for 
reauthorization of this unique Federal initiative which reaches all 
American Indian and Alaskan Native people, and certainly we look 
forward to sharing many more exciting and beneficial accomplish- 
ments in Indian education in the future. 



Prepared Statement of Purnell Swett, Superintendent, Robeson County 
Board of Education, Lumberton, N.C. 

i 

. Chairman Kildee and other distinguished members of this subcommittee, I am 
Purnell Swett, superintendent of the Robeson County Board t of Education which 
serves the largest number of Indian students enrolled in public schools east of the 
Mississippi and representative of the largest tribal population of non-reservation In- 
dians in the nation. Our school district has appropriately certified and has on file a 
total of 8,747 of 506 Indian student certification forms, and since 1977, the Robeson 
County compensatory Indian education project funded by the title IVipart A Indian 
Education Act has averaged providing direct educational and cultural enrichment 
programs and services annually to 60 percent of the certified Indian students en- 
rolled in our 28 schools. Our school district also has the privilege of having received 
the second largest grant award for any part A Indian education project in the 



Our school district has been privileged to have had the opportunity to present tes- 
timony in support of title IV Indian education act programs in the past, and certain- 
ly we consider it an honor and privilege to have this opportunity today. 

From 1973 until 1975, I served as the senior executive officer for the Office of 
Indian Education in the former U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 
Consequently, I have had an opportunity to observe Indian education programs at 
work on the national, state and local levels. I am aware of the complexity of design- 
ing federal administrative rules and regulations for programs to meet a diversity of 
special needs and special problems. At the same time, I am well experienced in the 
many tasks in effectively integrating and coordinating federal educational programs 
with other local educat? inal programs while mandating full assurances and compli- 
ance with federalVules and regulations. 




nation. 
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With your permission, I am submitting for the record a prospectus of the Robeson 
County Indian education project which has been prepared by our project staff. Upon 
close review of this in format ion, I believe that you will agree that contrary to the 
many problems of the past, Indian education programs are being appropriately ad- 
ministered and that the public schools are appropriate vehicles for beneficial and 
effective delivery of special m lemic and culturally related programs for Indian 
students. I would also ask your agreement to the fact that given appropriate guid- 
ance, flexibility and adequate funding, public school' districts can develop data based 
systems which can be examined for measuring program impact and also have appli- 
cability for replication as well as generalization for other educational programs and 
services for special needs populations. 

In addressing t r\e programmatic impact of Indian education programs according 
to acceptable and standard educational research and measurement practices, our 
statistics indicate positive programmatic impact in: U) reducing the daily absentee 
rate from 5.10 percent in 1973 to 4.82 percent in 198*2; (2) reducing the rate of Indian 
school drop outs from ti9.7;"> percent in 1973 to GO percent in 1982; (3) increasing the 
number of Indian students identified as gifted and talented from 38 in 1973 to 
annual services for 120 Indian students; (4) increasing academic performance as 
measured by standardized test of first graders from 37.2 percent scoring at or above 
grade level in 1977 to 02.9 percent scoring at or above grade level in 1982; and (a) 
reducing the number of Indian students entering directly int,o the work force from 
■Hi percent in 1973 to 27 percent by encouraging Indian students to pursue postsec- 
ondary training and. higher education. 

Beyond these statistics, we would cite other positive accomplishments of the Robe- 
son County project: - * 

(1) An active 40-member title IV Indian education parent committee which has 
received and participated in a variety of leadership development activities and 
which participates to the fullest in educational decision-making regarding title IV 
Indian education programs and services; and "one which has yielded a total of four 
(-1) members who have or who currently serve on the Robeson County Board of Edu- 
cation. 

> (2l A series of activities involving planning, piloting and demonstration of a cul- 
turally relevant multi-media Indian studies curriculum designed within the scope 
and sequence of the North .Carolina State course of study for social studies, which 
has been broadly disseminated to all regional educational centers within the State 
for replication in all public schools with a high incidence of Indian student enroll- 
ment, and which is currently being submitted for review for inclusion in the nation- 
al diffusion network of exemplary educational programs. ' 

(3) The informal development of a technical assistance team of experienced staff 
which participates in a statewide consortium on Indian education to assist other 
title IV grantees and public school districts in local consultation regarding ' the 
project application process, innovative and creative approaches to administering 
title IV Indian education projects, the sharing and exchange of curricular materials 
and resources, and the cospon^ hip of annual meetings and conferences to title IV 
parent committees and project staff to develop a statewide and unified effort for the 
improvement of the education of Indian students enrolled in public schools in North 
Carolina. 

While we are pleased with the progress thus far, we remain concerned about the 
staggering problems of low academic achievement, rural, social and cultural isola- 
tion, the eroding tax base for the support of public education, and increasing rates 
of unemployment and underemployment which will continue to contribute to social, 
economic and political deprivation in our community. While progress and program- 
matic impact are evident, the fact remains that Indian students continue to incur 
hi^i rates of school drop outs; fail to attend school regularly; comprise the majority 
of school suspensions and dismissals; are showing improvement in academic per- 
formance but at a slower rate and much less than their white counterparts; contin- 
ue to suffer from racial stereotyping and economic, social and cultural deprivation. 
These problems are common to Robeson County while Indian students comprise Gl 
percent of the total student enrollment; Indian professionals comprise 48 percent of 
the total professional staff; and Indians hold I'he majority of school board seats on 
the Robeson County Board of Education. 

Within the past year, I recommended to the^ board and the board approved, the 
reorganization of Federal educational programs into the Division of Compensatory 
Education with an assistant superintendent for compensatory education. This divi- 
sion includes chapter I low income programs, title IV Indian education, anaVmigrant 
education. The purpose of this reorganization was to develop an appropriate admin- 
istrative structure to organize for miximum utilization of all available resources and 
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funds, to avoid excessive administrative structures and costs, and tp develop a 
system for coordinating and inciting all Federal support programs for improved 
programs and services to the largest number of students while ensuring that nei- 
ther duplication nor supplanting .occurred. With this reorganization, the demon- 
strated success of effective programs and services together with th expertise or 
project staff have contributed- to more effective assessment, planning coordination 
and improved delivery of services. While each Federal program maintains its sepa- 
rate identity and Jegislative mandate, this organization for program administration 
provides for several options for support programs based on individual needs, inter- 
ests and abilities and also allows for more flexibility in program planning and devel- 
opment for maximization of all resources. The reorganization has enhanced effective 
administration while placing Indian education at the same level of priority as all 
other educational programs and services. Placing an assistant superintendent and 
this division within the total administrative team for ? 1 educational planning en- 
sures that Federal support programs will be effectively integrated into the total edu- 
cational program. As a matter of fact, a recent evaluation of the fiscal year 1981 
Indian education project indicates that the title IV project has been so successfu y 
integrated into the total educational program that students and parents are fully 
aware of the special programs and services but are unclear of their source ot tund- 
fng and I administration. As a public school superintendent,. I believe this fact speaks 
clearly to our commitment and our philosophy of maximizing all available resources 
for the fullest impact on educational needs and improved programs and services. 

Recently, there has been some discussion in advocacy to phasing out Indian edu- 
cation programs because Indians can access other Federal educational programs and 
services The advocates of this theory of educational administration confess to an 
ignorance of culturally relevant factors which must be considered in any effective 
Indian education program in addition to an ignorance of the fact that pluralism and 
multi-cultural education exists in theory, not in practice In response to those who 
advocafb that title IV has increased Indian parental involvement in educational de- 
cisis making and that Indian students have accessed schools and school activities 
to the fullest we cannot accept their rationale. It is true that Indian students are 
eligible and do in fact, participate in other Federal educational programs, but is it 
also true "hat the Special educational and culturally related programs and services 
specifically designed for and by Indians do not exist, nor does the mechan^m exist 
tdprovide for the special focus provided for and mandated in the title IV Indian 
Education Act. Too often program administrators are inept ^ become ««a Uve and 
innovative in utilizing the flexibility in planning, developing and administering Fed- 
eral programs. Consequently, when their ineptness is enhanced by lack of sensitiv- 
ity, radKcrimination and historical and traditional stereotyping, Federal educa- 
t onal programs are used for political expediency and to often reinforce a „ U 'S 
and traditional approaches as opposed to developing a commitment to and a Philos- 
ophy of change for improvement of instruction. These same traditional a titudes 
often restrict access to other programs and services by Indians because traditionally 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs within the Department of Interior is viewed as the 
agency for delivery of services to Indians an* such services are not accessible to all 
Ind"ans and Alaskan natives. To these advocates who say that Indian education pro- 
Sams are no longer needed, we would ask for clarification of legislative intent n 
ill Federal programs and services which will ensure accessibility by a I Indians in 
these ""her" programs. Such accessibility has been ensured in the title IV Indian 
Education Act by a clarification of legislative infent to provide programs and serv- 
£es to all Indians through a policy of inclusiveness in defining criteria for ehgibil- 
iU which mo^nfzes the diversity of American Indians and Alaskan natives and by 
provM ng for an effective and efficient delivery systems and program adminMtraUon 
Ey Federa direction, local level discretion and maximum local input for ^almug 
pro-grams and services to meet identified needs of the local service area. No other 
Federal educational program available to American Indians and Alaskan natives 
ensures this flexibility and at the same time mandates that they will .be served. The 
fart that Xdlans have not had full access to thes? "other" programs is evidenced in 
tne fact that no Indian programs have been included in the national diffusion net- 
work of mode" and I exemplary educational projeW and should the United States 
Congress apprbve the proposal to phase out the tjKc IV Indian- Education Project, 
American ?nd?ans and AlaVkan natives will not gainVcess, rtther hey will regress 
to theTni W of priority in educational circles of Mm pe/lod prior to . enactment 

rf MinT'^™^&^«i«- v * yo - u v Mr -^d r hrg n h 

and to the members of the subcommittee, for your continuing interest and high 
Wei of support for educational programs and services to Ai.. erica n Indians and 
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Alaskan natives. Indeed you have been patient, tolerant, understanding and indul- 
gent while we have been plagued with many problems and diligently sought the 
most appropriate method for improving the education of American Indians and 
Alaskan natives. We believe that we are on the way to realizing improvement and 
positive project impact, and we seek your continu6d support and ask for your assist- 
ance in opposing either any proposals and rescession^of funds or phasing out of title 
IV Indian education programs, and certainly we seek your strong advocacy and sup- 
port for reauthorization of this unique Federal initiative which reaches all Ameri- 
can Indian and Alaskan native people, and certainly we look forward to sharing 
many more exciting and beneficial accomplishnumLs- jj>4r)dian education in the 
future. 

Rohkson County Board ok Education, Lumhkrton, N.C.— Phospkctus 

ROB'KSON COUNTY COMl'KNSATORY INDIAN KDUCATION PKOJKCT 

While we recognize the responsibility of states to provide for the education of the 
people, it is important to^at<rthat often repeated unsuccessful attempts and negoti- 
ations to obtain federal educational programs and sen.' ices for Indians in Robeson 
County, the Department of Interior reported that "limited funds were needed for 
other Indians who were less civilized than the Indians of Robeson County." In 1885, 
the State of North Carolina enacted legislation to provide for separate facilities for 
the education of Indians in Robeson County, and in 1887, established the first insti- 
tution for the higher education of Indians in the Nation, an institution which is 
today a part of the North Carolina University System but since 1958 has no longer 
been designated ajs an Indian institution. In spite of this historical role of state aid 
to the education of Indians, some Indian communities did not establish Indian 
schools until as late as 11)50 and no longer exist as Indian schools. Until the Title IV) 
Indian [Education Act, no financial assistance for higher education of Indians had 
been provided and Indians have been excluded from eligibility fcr minority presence 
monies in state institutions for higher education. In J082, the N.C, Legislature ap- 
propriated $100,000 for 1 year only during the "pork barrel" session. 

Although the State of North Carolina has been progressive in legislative initia- 
tives for the education of Indians; history records these actions as politically expedi- 
ent and limited in impact, compared with other Indian tribes and groups, the Indi- 
ans in Robeson County have the highest levels of educational achievement, possess 
the largest number of college degrees, and have the largest number of trained pro- 
Jvssionals, however, when these positive factors are compared with the size of the 
Indian population, 40,000 -f-, the numbers are of little significance and speak to the 
fact that state support and state commitment to the education of Indians, in spite of 
« progressive legislative history, has much to accomplish m order to achieve stand- 
ards of excellence. A philosophical commitment does not ensure the commitment of 
n ecessa ry reso u rces . 

With the enactment of the Title IV Indian Educatton'Act in 1972, Robeson County 
Indians and the Robeson County Board of Education have sought to take full advan- 
tage of the opportunities for the improvement of education of Indians made availa- 
ble through this federal initiative. 

Since its inception in 1073-74. the Rtobeson County Compensatory Indian Educa- 
tion Program has consistently ranked as one of the largest funded and best con- 
ceived projects in the nation. Funding allocations have progressed from/a 1973-74 
award of $485,430.90 ($04.07 per pupil) for the system's 7,537 certified Indian stu- 
dents to a current grant award of $1,081,050 ($123. GO per pupil) for the 8.747 Indian 
students for whom Indian Certification (506) Forms are on file. During this same 
period, the state and local commitment to the education of Indian children is re- 
flected in their combined 1973-74 per pupil allocation of $008.30 to a fiscal 1981-82 
per pupil allocation of over $1,500. Recent educational research studies of compensa- 
tory education programs have consistently pointed out that in order for programs to 
effectively impact the education of children, and especially disadvantaged youth, a 
larger allocation of local, state, and federal resources is required. 

Now. more than any other, time in the past, special educational programs and 
services intended to compensate for a complexity of social, economic, and education- 
al deprivations suffered by the poor, and minorities in particular* must be main- 
tained. The continued persistence of economic deprivation attributable to either 
absent, non-prbducing, or marginally producing breadwinners (80 percent of Robe- 
son County residents are classified as economically "deprived), the persistence of 
deeply ingrained and baseless stereotyping, the lack of an "educational tradition" in 
•he home, the social alienation caused by racial discrimination and its accompany- 
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ini deprivation in housing employment and education, and the geographical isola- 
tion which prevents "full access to opportunities U..d to impact negatively upon 
those measures by which school success is measured— attendants, dropout rates, 
grades, standardized test scores, job (career) preparation and success, and participa- 
tion in school activities. The statistics enclosed demonstrate the extent of the prob- 
lem in the Robeson County school system as well as document the positive impact 
federal funds has had upon the education of the system's Indian students. Listed 
below are a few sample cases extracted from those statistics. 

Absenteeism.— In 1973 Jhe daily absentee rate was 5.10 percent; in 1982, this rate 
had been reduced to 4.82 percent; an improvement which can be directly attributed 
to Title IV-A sponsored counseling programs, home visitations, after school interest 
classes, and other special educational programs and activities designed for Indian 

students. ' , ... u • 

Promotions/Retentions.— In 1973, 2.09 percent of the population was being re- 
tained at grade; in 1982 this percentage had risen to 9.72: a clear indication of the 
influence of new and alternative approaches to education including accountability, 
voucher plans, performance appraisal and a host of other conservative reactions to 
the increasing costs of public education as well as the need to make educational in- 
stitutions more sensitive, less bureaucratic, discourage professional inbreeding, oust 
outdated standards, give direction to hesitant leadership, and give meaning and pur- 
pose to education for life in a complex and changing society. f . ^ . d e 

Dropouts- The magnitude of the dropout problem is staggering with the rate for 
high school students consistently averaging well above 40 percent. In 1973, .69.75 
percent of all dropouts among Robeson County youth were Indian. By 1982, and 
with the intervention of. special counseling programs, competency test orientation, 
career orientation, and other programs this rate has been reduced to 60 percent, 
meaning that Indians are now leaving school in proportion to their actual represen- 
tation in the population. However, the annual dropout rate remains at about 10 per- 



Exceptional programs.- In 1973 a mere thirty-eight (38) Indian students were 
identified and participating in programs for gifted and talented students. Title IV-A 
instituted a gifted and talented program that has been instrumental in identifying 
gifted and talented Indian students, providing special summer enrichment pro- 
grams, and enrolling Indian students in state sponsored educational enrichment 
programs for gifted and talented students. The project annually works with approxi- 
mately 120 Indian youth, and in 1982, 126 were participating in gifted and talented 

classes • a 

Standardized testing.— Since the system began its annual testing program in 1977 
students have made continued progress. Thirty-seven point two (37.2) percent of the 
first graders were at or above grade level in 1977. By 1982 tutorial Programs and 
other special intervention programs had enabled sixty-two point nine (62.9) percent 
to score at or above actual grade level. Similar trends hold true for all grades tested 
(1 2,3,6 and 9). However, longitudinal studies of the same group shows that the ef- 
fects of educational deprivation tend to become increasingly more acute as the stu- 
dent progresses through the grades. Further, a student who was five momhs behind 
at the end of grade three will probably fall even further behind each year, and by 
the time he reaches grade 10, be scoring as much as two to three years below grade 
These test results also reveal that while Indian youth are closing the gap between 
the national test and the local norm, a wide gap still exists between the scores ot 
Indian students and their white^ounterparts. 

Postsecondary education.— Graduate statistics also reveal that forty-six percent 
X46%) of the Indian students leaving high school in 1973 went directly into the work 
force and that by 1982 this figure had dropped to twenty-seven percent (27%). 
Though improvement has been made, this statistic is alarming when one stops to 
consider the fact that the rapid proliferation of new career options is making the 
talents of the average high school graduate obsolete These date, along with a 
wealth of other information, indicate that while Title & Indian Education Act pro- 
grams have helped to improve the status of Indian youth, most are still ill-prepared 
to meet the challenges of a rapidly changing society. ' . 

In Robeson County, the Title IV, Part A program has been integrated into the 
organizational structure of the school system. Of fundamental importance has been 
the coordination of project "funds with other programs and community agencies, or- 
ganizations and institutions to ensure the maximation of available resources and to 
avoid duplication of services. At the same time, the LEA allowed project staff and 
the parent advisory committee the flexibility to plan, develop and. implement pro- 
gram components based on "community prioritized needs. The end result has been 
the emergence of a "model" project which is presently initiating efforts for nomina- 
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lion by the Department of Kdueation's Joint Diffusion Review Panel for inclusion in 
the National Diffusion Network which will examine the project's claims of cognitive 
and effective educational impact and consider the project for national dissemina- 
tion. Project accomplishments which will be modeled include: 

1. Effective participatory educational governance at tne i^yj i eve j w j tn special 
emphasis on parental iniput into educational decision-making which has led educa- 
tors and auditors to regard the local Title IV Indian Education Parent Committee as 
"The most involved, well informed and effective Parent Committee in the country". 

2. An educationally >oumi approach to integration of culturally relevent and cul- 
ture-based instruction and approaches within the framework of the regular instruc- 
tional program while exposing Indian students to the larger culture and society and 
introducing the contributions of Indians to the American public classroom. 

•i. Maintenance of cultural identification and reinforcement as part of the total 
process of education. 

4. Planning, piloting and demonstration of effective approaches to meeting the 
special educational needs unique to American Indian students. 

5, Flexibility in programs and services to meet a wide range of special needs as 
opposed to the limited remedial focus of other educational programs and services for 
disadvantaged students such as: 

(a.) Individual and group counseling which annually serves approximately over 
500 of the fi.000 students who have an identified need for these services: 

<b.) Tutorial classes which annually serve approximately 100 of the 15,000 plus 
Indian students with identified needs for tutorial assistance; 

ic.) After school classes rn crafts, career orientation, and historical research which" 
annually serves only 150-200 of the system's 9,000 Indian youth: 

Id.) Test orientation designed to increase test takipg skifls for increased test scores 
which annually serves only 80 of the system's Indian students; 

(e.) Field /Resource trips to Qombat rural and cultural isolation which annually 
serves 5,000 plus of the population; / 

(f.) Leadership training for youth development and increased awareness of oppo^/ 
tunities serving approximately SO- 100 students annually; / 

tg.) Special cultural awareness programs and presentations which reach about 
5.000 students each year; - / 

(h.) Home visitations to encourage and foster better home-school communications, 
and increased parental support for approximately 500 students each- year; / 

(i.> Medical and Dental services for fi00-plus students out of the 0,000 who have 
been identified as being in neeckof dental services and for whom these services are 
not provided and not available through other agencies or programs; / 

(j.) Special summer enrichment programs for 300 youth which broaden a/id enrich 
students' experiences beyond the, regular classroom experience; 7 

(kJ Development and piloting of a multi-media Indian studies curriculum which 
has integrated into the local social studies curriculum and will be proposed for state 
adoption for inclusion in the Scope of Study on the N.C. State Department of Public- 
Instruction. This program annually reaches 2,000-plus students and materials have 
been disseminated to all State Regional Educational jCenters and by request to 
school districts and teacher- training institutions across the nation; 

(1.) Transportation for over 5 ; : )00 youth to activities and events which they would 
otherwise not be able to attend. 

Historically Indians have been served as separate entities, and in view of econom- 
ic restraints on state and local educational budgets, attitudes will not be quick to 
accept extensions of already limited budgets to adequately address a special popula- 
tion. After ten years of categorical programs, minorities will clash and create stress- 
ful^ situations which wjll greatly negate the progress which has been made. Such 
integration and fusion will require adequate time' for appropriate and cooperative 
planning and coordination f to avoid disruption of successful school programs and 
services. 

-Historically Indians have not shared in minority and disadvantaged programs be- 
cause the Bureau of Indian Affairs is perceived as the delivery agent for all Indians. 
Those Indians who are ineligible — for bureau services— off reservation, urban and 
(rural and nonfederally recognized — are grossly neglected and irradequately repre- 
sented in proportion to their population when forced to compete with these pro- 
grams. Consequently, competition for financial aid for higher education now availa- 
ble in Part B programs and through other sources would be too keen and non-pro- 
ductive without specific program set-asides or clarifying legislation to ensure eligi- 
bility of Indians for programs and services other than BIA. 

Access of state delivery systems such as Adult Basic Education and High School 
Equivalency as provided for by Part C to Indian communities is Dractically nonexist- 
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ent, therefore, to expect states to develop new initiatives with less funds is unrealis- 
tic. " 

Title IV Indian Education Act programs as currently administered is an ideal 
model for ensuring participatory governance and ensures maximum benefits to 
American Indian and Alaskan Native students and adults without unnecessary 
levels of administration. The current administrative mode is in keeping with the 
concept of local decision-making and federal initiatives for the improvement of edu- 
cation, and in this case, fosters creativity and local level innovation in educational 
decision-making while maximizing opportunities for parental involvement and 
broad based community support for public education. Direct funding to local educa- 
tional agencies places legal and financial responsibility at the local level and in- 
creases the demand for accountability at the local level while ensuring that the edu- 
cation of Indians receives priority and equitable treatment in total educational plan- 

ni Gwen an opportunity to continue to demonstrate the ability to help guide and 
shape educational policy in the larger framework, American Indians and Alaskan 
Natives can and will maintain and sustain educational advancement. 
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PROJECT: ■ t£Mh") " 



NATIONAL IK-ACT EVALUATE: TITLE 
INDIAN £ £UC AT I Oh PRCGHAH 



PART 



subjs: 



Response of Parents to Questions Regarding 
Indur. Educate and the IndUn Education Project 



During the school year 1901-1932. your IndUn Education prolan was visited by a 
data collection tsan froci Cevelopraant Associates as one of 115 projects included 
In a nationwide Impact evaluation of the Title. IY-A program As part of tMs 
effort, Devclcprent Associates Is sending back to oach project a variety of 
information gathered frou school staff. Indian education ,<ect staff, -'^'ents 
and parents in the school district. In :Ms :>e*o, t!ie responses of parents V ' 
Indian students '1 n your school district are suercarUed. H«rwiw qt 

Proc edures Us»d to Co llect 2cta fron Parents : 

Tn eacn projeq: . a croup ox mTeTT^lslBTo Indian or Alaska Native students 
war select to full out a quctlunnalro. Tiie parents of a satrplo of the students 
wno filled out the questionnaires were Interviewed. The number solected den-nccd 
on the size of the Indian student papulation 1n the district. Parents 1n your 
district were asked a variety 0 f questions about Indian flatten and your Indian 
education project 1n your district. " 

results 

u;« results of the Interviews with parents in your district *re suar.an«d 1n 
.able I. ror each question, the nitfiber of parents answering Is reported. Out 

all parents answered each question — sane responded "don 1 : kncw\"~ i, no opinion". 

^tc, a.-,, .hi.- 5 3 ivsnonses were excluded froa the results reputed to >:u). ', , 

^••"flAfc- ; ^ " t::c '.nsners t? c,*-;h question Is reportr.i t *r> » p«rccn;"-». » 

.J pir .-: a rrr^cu! • question and 6 parents jaid ■res', v„q 

;arccntaoc reported would be "cO 1 - Mho answorcd "Yes 1 . 

If .ou have any further quetlons cbout this data, please call Bob Sussell at 
nvalopcent Associates (703 979-0100) or write hin at: Development Associ.u^s. 
7*3M Cohrui- Pi.. = . A'-lingtou, Vm, 
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Project Ho, L5/J II 



INDIAN EDUCATION ..." ''it XNOIAW 
EDUCATION PROJCCT 



Question 4b, How ouch has the Indian education project helped your child to. 





Mot 
at 
all 


A 

little 




A 

great 
deal 
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parents whQ, 
answered 
question 
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P£.3x 


£?,^x 




/? 


Attend school rore often 


/*3x 






o,o x 


p./ 


Becooe more Interested 1n school 




y^ox 


4f$0 X 


fo,o% 




Pave a better attitude about schoo 


o,o\ 
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learn better study habits 
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Question Sc. 



Has the Indian education project he:ped you to. 



1* 
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Parents who 
Answered 

Question 


Percent 
who sat* 


learn more about the schools 






Become more>aware of what your children * 
are qettlrvf or dolno 1n school 


a* 




Becoc* score aware of 1 the educational needs 
of your children l 




BecoBc rore Involved 1n your children*' 
educatldn ^ 
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Q.8a. Do you believe schools have the 
responsibility to teach Indian 
history? 

Q.Bb. Do you believe schools have the 

responsibility to provide culturally , 
related Instruction? 

Q. 9. Oo you know the kinds of Indian related 
topics being taugrit by the Indian 
educat ion project? 

Q. 10. Is. anything not presently taught about 

Indian history, culture, crafts, or language 
which should be taught? 



Project tio. LZA 



Number of 
Parents who 
'Answerea 
Question 


' Percentv 
who said 
. . ^es- , 
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Q. 12. How well do you think the Indian education project 1s meeting the cultural 
needs of the Indian students? (Nucber answer ln<, • //> ) ' 

Very 



Not at 

all 0 ' 



Not very About,, Fairly 

wen 0,0 1 average I well W./l wel 1 ' 



».cw sjti.'.U we ire :*e following Individuals In your child's school tc . . 
ind'.in stuL'.n:s in general? . 



Don't, care one 
Generally way or the Generally 
Insensitive other Sensitive 


Mutnber of | 
Parentr when 
Ansvc-reo j 
Quest Ten } 


<2/ () ' i /o.sr 5 


/? 


fo,o * jo, 0 t ?0/ 0 • - 




6.3 , 1 n.i i * 05.0 t . 


/6 


s 2M : C>3^ t 


)¥ 



Principals 
Teachers 
Counse lers 
, Other school staff 

Q.16 How satisfied are you that the Indian education project is doiris Its Job? 
. (/lumber answering ck I 1 . 

Have 

Not' nixed v Very 

Satisfied 0,0 1 feelings 0,o I Satisfied Z±±J Satisfied *Z f \ 
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HAT ICSAL :y?\Z7 EVALUATION: TITLE IV PAST A 
i NO I AW EDUCATION PRCGAAX 



PROJECT: (i«H) 



SUBJECT: Rs^onse; of Teachers to Questions Regarding .'ndlan Educat ion -and the 
Indian Education Project 

During the scnool yea»- 1961*1982, your -Indian Education prograa was v Is f ted by a ' 
data collect ten tean frca Development Associates as cne of 115 projects Included 
In a nationwide impact evaluation of tne Title IV-A progran. As part'of this 
effort, CeveJppc*nt Assccfates is sending back to each' project a variety of 
information gathered from school staff, Indian education prefect staff, students, 
and parents In tfte school district, In this memo, the responses of teachers of 
Indian stuaents in your school district are suensrized. 

Procedures Used to Collect Data FrpVi 

In each project, a group of Title IY\eli&ibk Indian or Alaska Native students 
filled out questionnaires. From eachVschool attended by students filling out 
questionnaires, ohe to three teachers wVe asked to .fill gut questionnaires-' 
containing questions a&O'Jt Indiin education and the Indian education project. 
Teachers who filled out !he questionnaires all had taught in the district for at 
least the previous two schdol years .and h£d .at least two eligible Title IY 
students In tneir classes. 

ResuJts : 

">e resir*; - \z zr.hr- :u.T.:<cnialres in your district are surajrizes i f : * 

"aole Z. r-r ^ucrf-tn, tr.c nuraer of teachers answering is reportca. {Kzz 
all teachcr^>jn:s5rc: CjC{t c/jecticn soce responded *don't know", no opinion", 
t etc, and t£esf: responses were excluded frcn the results reported to you). The 
breakdown cw fhese answers is reported as a percentage. Thus, if 10 teachers - 
answered to s partlwUr cuss: for, md 6 teachers said *Yes\ the percentage 
reported would be *6CS* wno answered *Yes*. 

If you have any further questions about these data, pltjse^cal] Bob RuseM -at 
Development Associates (703 979-01CC) or write htn at: Development Associates, 
2924 Colucbia Pike, Arlington, VA, 22204 
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Project No. ' ■')* 



TABLE 2 



RESPONSES k\OE BY TIACHESS 
.REGARDING 
INDIAN EDUCATION AND 
THS! INDIAN EDUCATION PROJECT 



Q.5, Over the past three years, have you 

node chants In your teaching approach 
to Accoswoatc Indian cnlldren? 

Q.6. Over the past three years, have you 

made changes In YOUR curriculum to better 
reflect Indian history and cultural heritage? 

Q.7. Do you use or have you used 

the aaterlals developed or provided by 
Indian education project? 



Number of 
Teachers '»ho 
Answered 
Question 


Percent of 
Who Said 
•Yes- 


3G , v 


1/0,0 


r — 


^0,0 


.. 3P 


a.7 , 


30 





Q, 10. Should Indian students bcitaucht 
Indl.M culture, her 1 tar*;, .history, 
or rt'itOJ lopicsi" 

Q.3. How important "is It for Indian students to participate In activities 
pertaining to their cultural heritage? (Number Answering 3P) ) • 



Not 

Important Q, 0 « 



Slightly 2 
Iaportant J.u I 



Moderately., , 
Important J>('-7 * 



loportant <c<->& - 
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Project to, *J> 



. Q, 12,. . How uuch has tha Indian education project helped Indian students* 



Met 

at 

All 



little Sob* 



Number o7 
A Teachers who 
Greet Answered 

Deal Question 



Attend school nor J regularly ?.3 I /£. 5i fefeTl I ^ 

Be nore Interested^ their education L\l .l/P.O l5ii I jfl jO I 3<J 

Pirt'clpate more In dais, £>>7 % rfc^ I £00 1 ;?£ 
Ic^rove the lr readfng skills 3 ft I Ivffi.^I 



laj/rove their language arts sVllls S T^.Q I#?.Q * <=2& 

Isprove their aatheiMtlcs -kills * %j * ILf * $-7 I ^ 

Iaprove^helr grades ' 3 .'ft »JL£ ^^3-lj9-8 I 

Inrxove theTr\e1atlonsh Ips with other ^ 
Inffan student*' 



1. Improve their relationships with 
non-Indian students 

j. Improvo the 1»* relationship! with 
teachers 

it. Improve their kne* ledge of 

cducatlona* opportunlt les after 
high school 

I, feel better aitout theaselves 



3.3 i3.l 1 30/) 1033 i Jo 

. Stay In school Instead of dropping out l£.Q I ffi-Q 1%.Q\%.Q\ r^5" 

.13. How ouch do you believe the Indian eduatton project Is benefitting Uie 
Indian students In this school? (Ni/fcber answering ) • 

Hone3.# : A little^- / I Some 3^ M I A Great Deal MSI ■ 
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Mr. Kii.dkk. Thank you, Dr. Rwett. 
Our next witness is Dr. Robert Swan. 

STATKMKNT OF KOHKKT SWAN. DIK-KCTOIt, TKIHAL EDUCATION 
DKPAKTMKNT, FOKT HKLKNAP COMMUNITY -UHTNCIL FOKT 
BELKNAP AUKNTY/MONT. 

Mr. Swan. 'Good morning* Mr. Chairman, and lniMnburs of the' 
House Committee on Education and Labor. My name is Dr. Robert 
Swan, executive director of the Fort Belknap Tribal Education De- 
partment, Fort Belknap Indian Community, Harlem, Mont. 

First, I would like to thank the House Committee on Education 
and Labor for inviting me here today to share with you some of the 
achievements in Indian education that have taken place as a result 
'of the Indian Education Act. * 

I have written testimony today that I would like to submit for 
bhe record and I would like to summarize that testimony at this 
time. t 

Mr. Kii.dkk. Without objection, your written testimony will be in- 
eluded in the record. 

Mr.rSwAN. Thank you. " \ 

I have entitled my testimony today "A Decade of Changes— The 
Amazing 1970's in Indian Education as a Direct Result of the 
Indian Education Act." 

1 would like to revieyv the progress of Indian education made 
during the past 11 years and focus my testimony upon the 1970's. I 
believe that once you have reviewed the achievements "of the 
1970's, you will come to the same conclusion that I came to nearly 
2 yqars ago. that the 1970's was truly a decade of change for the 
American Indian, educationally, culturally, economically, and po- 
litically. - % , 

Hopefully, you will 'also see that even though we have gained 
more in the past 11 years than any other period ih history, we still 
have a long way to go. 

In fact, the achievements in Indian education under the, Indian 
Education Act have far surpassedlhe achievements made in Indian * 
education during the previous =400 years of this country when 
Indian education was under State, church, and Federal control. *> 

I would like to begin* my testimony today by quoting from the 
Seventh Annual Report to the Congress of the United States, a 
report published by the National 1 Advisory Council on Indian Edu- 
cation in June of 1980. " 1 

The report*" is entitled "Education for Indian Survival as a 
People,' a Goal for the 1980's." This quote is from a letter that I 
vvroce in June of 1980 when I was chairman of NACIE. 'Along with 
Greg Frazier and otner members of the council, I, too, was termi- 
nated on November 2, 1982. 

This quote reads: "As the decade of the 1970's comes to a close, 
Indian people and Alaskan Natives can look back and reflect upon 
the numerous -achievements made during' the self-determirifotion 
period of this past decade. The National Advisory Council on 
Indian Education; along with other national, regional, and local 
Indian organizations and tribes entered a new spirit 'of cooperation 
with the U.S. Congress. The 1970's, as pointed out by many Indian 
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Jeaders, can be declared as (ho mpst important decade for Indian 
people 1 in terms of legislation, appropriations^ and Commitments ' 
from the U.S. Congress, not- only in Indian* education, but kv all 
areas of government that provide services to Indian people. New 
legislation anil increased appropriations made it possible for Indian 
people to .begin planning our own educational programs, set educa- 
tional priorities, and to commence to meet our own educayonal 
needs, which/historically have been neglected by the Federal Gov 
eminent." 

As we enter the third period of the 1980's, Indian education may 
be set back 40 years. This conclusion is based upon the administra- 
tion's fiscal year 1988 rescission request and fiscal year 1984 termi- 
nation of title IV, request of the U.S. Congress for title IV of the 
Indian Education Act of 

Because of the administration's fiscal year 11)83 and 1982 budget 
requests, I have included in my written testimony a history of the 
Indian Education period and that 'can be reviewed by the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. Chairman, I am- utterly astonished when every year for the 
past four years for this committee that you have requested infor- 
mation from the U.S. Department of Education concerning the 
achievements, the successes, failures, and problems under the IEA. 
Yet the U.S. Department of Education cannot provide data to this 
committee about the Indian Education Act, 

Data on the achievement and needs of the Indian education can 
be found in the following documents: Number 1, title IV, pfirt B 
Impact Evaluation Study; number 2, the title IV, part C Impact 
Evaluation Study; number 3, title IV, part A, Preliminary Impact 
Evaluation Report; number 4, Eight Annual Reports of the Nation- 
al Advisory Council on Indian Education; five, National Indian and 
Adult Education* Needs Assessment that Mt. Phil Martin provided 
to the committee this morning; six, the Annual "Reports of part A, 
B, and C projects; seven, Annual Evaluation Reports of Part A, B, 
and C projects; and eight^ther needs assessments, studies, and re- 
ports conducted in the 197u's concerning Indian education. 

With the computer technology available today, I am surprised 
that the U.S. Department of Education cannot forward data con- 
cerning the Indian Education Act to this body. I would like to high- 
light a few achievements in Montana and the Great 'Plains area on 
Indian education. ^ - 

In my testimony, I have alluded to all parts of the act but I 
would like to point out to the committee that at the. University 
of South Dakota, under the EPD project, for example, betweeji 
, 1972 and 1982; they have trained over 200 Indian educators at the 
masters degree level and 23 people at the doctorate level in special 
education, administration, higher education, etcetera. 

The Montana Slate University at Bozeman, Mont., trained over 
50 Indian educators in the same aforementioned areas. Even 
though we have trained this number of people in South Dakota and 
Montana, we still have a long way to go, 

For example, we only have two Indian school superintendents in. 
the State of Montana far ovej; 30 Indian schools. Elimination of the 
Indian Education Act would affect the Fort Belknap Reservation in 
the following ways:' Number one, 22£ positions would be *abol- 
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ished; number two, services to over 900 Indian children would be 
greatly curtailed; number three, adult educational services to oVe^ 
7f)() Indian adults would be eliminated on the Fort Belknap Reser- 
vation. 4 \ 

At this time. 1 would like to address recommendations for the 
Indian Education Act. These recommendations were adopted by the 
Montana Indian Education Board of Directors on February 14. 
\\m. in Great Falls, Mont. ^> ' 

There are 11 recommendations. Number one, the Indian Educa- 
tion Act should be funded at no less than the fiscal year 1981 level 
in fiscal year 1984. 

No. two, the U.S, Congress should provide a fiscal year 198a sup-^ 
plement for the Inn ism Education Act equal to the fiscal year 198i 
level. 

No. thr.ee, a 12 percent annual increase of the preceding fiscal 
year appropriation level is needed each year to maintain- quality 
educational services for Indian children and adults. 

'No. four, Public Law. 92-818 should be reauthorized for a mini- 
mum of 5 years. 

No. five, H.R. ll should be amended' to include the extension of 
all programs under the Indian Education Act until 1989. 

No. six. adult' educational service programs should be^expanded 
and adequately funded in the future^ 

No. seven, certification form requirements, the f)0(i form, should 
be less restrictive so that services can be provided to all eligible 
Indian students. * 

No. eight, ^schools should be allowed to transfer 50(5 eligibility 
forms to another school* when a student transfers. 
* No. nine, part A pupil expenditures . should be comparable to 
chapter I expenditures. 

No. 10, the National Advisory Council on Indian Education 
should be continued and funded commensurate to the need, Tribal 
input should be required in the selection of NACIE -members and 
that all NACIE appointments have a background in Indian educa- 
tion. Futhermore, a minimum of one member in NACIE should be 
an Indian educator from the State of Montana and the current 
NACIE Executive Director should be retained. 

No. 11, a minimum of three EPD projects are needed in the^ State 
of Montana to meet our requirements for training in the 1980 s. 

Mr. Chairman, and other members of the committee, Indian 
people do not want to return to the 1930's. Our successes and 
achievements in the 1970s are attributed largely to the .Indian 
Education Act of 1972. We have come a long way during the past 
'. 11 years. 

To terminate' the Indian Education Act of .1972 would be the 
greatest injustice placed upon the American Indian since the geno- 
cide period of the 1800s and the termination period of the 1950's., 

In conclusion, it seems ironic that the present administration re- 
newed its commitment to Indian people less than 1 month ago, yet 
here we 'are today, fighting to retain what little we have in Indian 
education 1 month later. 

Thank you. 

Trepared statement of Robert Swan follows:] 
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PitKi'AitKt) Statf.mknt ok I)u. Uomkut J. Swan, Kxkcutivh Dikkc^ok, l»V,n* Hhlknai 1 
Tkiiiai. Educational Dkpautmmnt, Kout Hki'.knao Community Council, Maui. km, 
Mont. , 

Good morning Mr. Chairman and members oft ho House Committee on Education 
and Labor. My name is Dr. Robert J. Swan, tho Executive Director of the, Fort Helk- 
nap Tribal Iwlctition Department, Fort Hoik nap Indian Community, Harlem, Mon- 
tana. As requested by "the IIouso Committee on Education and Labor, I will present 
testimony today regarding Public Law 92-318 as amended, Tho Indian Education 
Act UFA), Title IV. r \ . 

First, I would like to thank the House Comniittoo on Education and Labor for in- 
viting mo here today to share with you some of the achievements in Indian educa- 
tion that' have taken place since the Indian Education Act was enacted into jaw 11 
years ago, ' , . 

I have entitled my testimony, "A Decade of Changes— The Amazing 70 's in Indian 
Education: as a Direct Result of the Indian Education Act". I would like to review 
the" progress of Indian Education made during the past eleven years and focus my 
testimony upon the 11)70*9. I believe that once you have reviewed the achievements 
**of the 1970s, you will come to the same conclusion that I came to nearly' 2 years 
ago— that the 1970's was truly a decade of change for the' American Indian, educa- 
tionally, culturally, economically, and politically. Hopefully, you. will also see that 
itfen though we have gained more in the past 11 ye,a.rs than any other period in 
mstory, we still have a long way to go. In fact, the achievements in Indian Educa- 
tion under the Indian Education Act have far surpassed the achievements made in 
Indian Education during the previous 400 years of this'country when Indian Educa- 
tion was under stale, church, and federal control. 

I would like to begin my testimony by quoting from the Seventh Annual Report to 
The Congress of the United States, a report published by the National Advisory 
Council on Indian Education in June of 1980. The report is entitlepU-^C^ucation for 
Indian Survival as a People, a Goal for the 1980V This quote is' from a letter I 
wrote in June of 1980 when I was Chairman of the National Advisory Council on 
Indian Education. The letter is addressed to theCongress of the United States. „ 

"As the decade of the 70 s comes to a close, Indian people and Alaskan Natives 
can look back and reflect upon the numerous achievements made during the self* 
determination period of this past decade. The National Advisory'Council on Indian 
Education along with other national, regional, and local Indian Organizations and 
tribes entered a new spirit of cooperation with the U.S. Congress. The 70's, as point* 
ed out by many Indian leaders, can be declared as the most important decade for 
Indian people in terms of legislation, appropriations, and commitments from the 
U.S. Coh^ress, not only in Indian Education, but in all areas of government that 
provide services to Indian people. New legislation and increased appropriations 
made it possible for Indian people to begin planning our own educational programs, 
set educational priorities, and to commence to meet our own educational needs 
which historically have been neglected by the federal government." 

As we enter' the third year of the 1980s, Indian Education may be set back- 40 
years. This conclusion is based upon the Administration's fiscal yehr 1983 rescission 
request and fiscal year 1984 termination of Title IV request to the U.S. Congress for 
"Title IV, the Indian Education Act of 1972. Because of the Administration's fiscal 
year 1983 and fiscal year 1984 budget requests, I believe it would be appropriate* to 
present briefly the history of Indian Education to refresh your memories on*bow far 
Indian Education has come since 1492. ; 
• Indian Education did not start in 1492 or t 1528 as most reference and h/story 
books treat the history of Indian Education. Before Columbus and'even after Colum- 
bus came to North America, the educational system for Indians was not institution- 
alized, but differed from tribe to tribe. The educational system for Americans Indi- 
ans^was dissimiliar to the European system of teachers, text books, libraries, and 
now computers. InsCead, each tribe had their own system of education. For some 
tribes, the role of education was placed in the hands of the elders, the grandparents; 
the aunts, the uncles, the clans, the spiritual or traditional leaders, etc. Each tribe 
differed from one another; each had its own unique system of education. Native 
American education was transmitted by oral tradition— by the telling of stories and' 
legends containing identifiable .cultural and historical information. Furthermore, 
the majority of Indian culture was passed down from generation to generation 
through the practice and the participation in cultural events, not through sitting in 
classrooms. 

I feel it is important for the Administration and the U.S. Congress to become fa- 
miliar once again with the history of Indians Education. When we arrive at the 
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"AniiVinn Decade < »t t In • Yds" you will sec tin- dilfereneein nttitudrs from the first 
•period through die conteuipni iiry period One tliini: t * > keep in mind in thai thiM»vcr« 
all policy a! the United Stater; was to rid the American Indians of liis land. \s .toj.. 
resources, and cult inc. 

liriefiy, the written history of.lndinn Kducation started with the first per iod being 
known as "Tin 1 Mission Period," Tin 1 ' first school for* Indians' was established in 
Havana, Cuba in 1 alls, 'Ilie French, Knglish and Spanish had a rimmr' influence 
during the Mission Period. Williams and Mary, Harvard, and Dartmouth were ere 
ated tor 'the education of Indians students during t his* period. , 

The second period is known as the "Treaty Period," Starting With the first treaty 
in 177S with the Delaware*, education was included as part of the treaty and trust 
responsibility of the U.S. (lovernmont. Krom the inception of the federal uuyerm 
ment in 17S!» to lSaO, the United States negotiated and ratified iMa t rent icsf wit li 
Indian tribes. During tins period, the US, Oovcrment acquired over la() Million 
acres of land for less than !H) Million. 

The third period started in 1SS7 and is known as the "Allotment Period"' <>r 
"Dawes Act Period " During the 111 years that the Allotment Period was ifi effeef, 
ther U.S. (iov«'i anient succeeded in reducing the ln.dinn land base from l-H) rnillityi 
acres to approximately al million acres of the least desirable land in. the country 
today. Now we are finding out that this least desirable land is rich in natural re- 
sources, such as ail, gas, uwmiuni. water, and timber. 

The fourth period, thr "Merriam Report Period", occurred when the first major 
comprehensive study was written about Indian Kducation. The Merriam Report 
brought into relief t he deficiency of Indian Kducation and set the precedence I'orihe 
fifth period. . ' 

The fifth period is called the "Ind'ans Reorganization Act Period" or the "Howard 
Wheeler Act Period" which brought about the Johnson-O'Mnlley Program. Most 
Indian scholars will point out that Indian Kducation in the HO's relates closely to 
what happened in the Hull's. Achievements, in Indian Kducation in the P.WO's how- 
ever, (lid not succeed because- of the Depression and the economical conditions in 
this country. It appears that -10 years later. Indian people an- faced once again with 
the problems we encountered in the late PJ.'iO's. 

The sixth period is the "WOULD WAR II PKK'OD" or a period of retrogression. 
This was a period*' when Indian Kducation distressed to the pre-Morriam Report 
Period. , • V- 

The seventh period was a sad era for American Indians. This period is known as 
the "'Termination Period" because in V)W.\ the U.S. Congress passed Mouse (Concur- 
rent Resolution IDS (Termination Hill) and Public Law L'SO (allowing some states to 
v v haw jurisidict ion on Indians reservations!. 0 

We finally arrive at the eighth period, tin- ^Self-Determination Period" from the 
late' liifiO's through 1!>SI>. 1 believe we an- now entering a ninth period which I will 
discuss briefly at the conclusion of my testimony. I have termed this period we are 
in presently as "A Period of Survival'" Rut for the next few moments, I would like 
to discuss the eighth period which is the reason for this testimony. 

In President Johnson started the "War on Poverty with the Great Society." 

Along with the War on Poverty came the Office of Kconomie Opportunity. Through 
that office • there were many changes that occurred fln Indian, reservations,. For ex- 
ample. Head Start. Legal Services, .Job Corps, Indian Community Action Programs, 
and many others were aJl established. I believe if ypu trace the beginning of the 
Self-Determination Act, vou will find that it come about with the Great Society, the 
Civil Rights Act of liMifi. OKO. etc. 

In IMia the U.S. Congress passed the Klementary and Secondary Kducation Act. 
Title I was part of this Act with the major., goal of working with the disadvantaged. 
J_x\ Montana and other states with large populations of Hulians. the disadvantaged 
S was* the American Indian. Also passed in the late PJ'UO's was the Iliglier Kducation 
Act which led to some changes at colleges that benefitted the American Indian. The 
IIKA created programs sued as. Special Services, Upward Bound, Talent Search, 
Kqlial Opportunity Centers, etc. 

The Amazing Decade of The li)70's for Indians started The Indian Kducation Act, 
Public Law '.)2-:ilS or better kntrwn as Title IV, which created Parts A, I J, C. and D, 
* Included in this act was the creation of The National Advisory Council on Indian 
Kducation tNACIKl. This was the first and only presidentially Appointed council 
ever created for American Indians. I am proud to say that I was a member of this 
council and was able to see the major achievements u^der the IKA from D79-D82. 
Hopefully, this council will be retained so that Indian people will have the opportu- 
nity to discuss their problems and make their recommendations to the U.S. Con- 
gress through NACIK. 
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In 1!IV."». Indian people -saw (In- M^iuiii: of Public Law M MS, bettor known a?i the 
Indian Self-Dotiu munition and Kducut ional Assistance Art. During that same year, 
the lndrim Policy Review Commission was cVeated "under Public I .aw !>.'( aSO, which 
reviewed major policies in Indian Affairs, including hidian Education 

hi l!>7S wo saw the signing of Public Law Ha all I or the Education Amendments 
of 1 * > V S . which brought more changes in Indian Kducut ion, new directions within the 
HIA. and more accountability placed upon the Department*!)!' Interior for Indian 
Education. We also saw Senate hill !>!M which proposed the creation of the Ih-parr; 
miMit of Education and [>roposed tlje transfer of I*) A Education to the new Depart- 
ment of Education. At that time many Indian Vducafors and leaders fought agnin.st 
Senate SUM and won The Depart meivt o'f Education was not created nor was the III A 
Kducntion Program transferred to the Department. 

In -HITS, we also saw The Indian College Hill parked, better known as Public haw 
\)') I7W Ah most of you are aware, we haw Indian Uminiunity Colleges on six of the 
seven reservations in Montana. 

1 have given a brief account of the legislation in the PWs which alfected Indian 
Kducation directly Now l' would like to discuss the Amazing pITO's from VM2 to the 
present concerning the achievements made by Title IV It is this period that Indian 
Kducation progressed from the Dark Ages to Self-Determination during the past 11 
years. * 

Mr. Chairman. 1 am utterly astonished when every year for the past \ years your 
committee has requested spe'effic information from the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion concerning the achievements, successes, failures and problems tinder the 1KA. 
Yet the U.S. Department of Education cannot provide s|>eeific data on the achieve- 
ments made under the IKA Specific data on the achievements and needs of Indian 
luh l cat ion can bejound in the following documents, a , 

t "Title I V r , Part L Impact Kvaluation Study/* * * 

2. "-Title IV, Part (* Impact Kvaluation Study," 

U. "Title IV, Part A Preliminary Impact Kvaluation Report."' 

■i. "Eight Annual Reports of the National Advisory Council on Indian Kducation. " 

.">. "National Indian Adult Education Needs Assessment." 

!'>. ' Annual Reports of Part A, P. and C projects." 

7. "Annual Kvaluation Reports of Part A. B, ami C projects/' 

S. "Other Needs* Assessments, Studies and Report Conducted in the 70s Concern- 
ing Indian Kducation. * ^ 

With the computer technology available today, I am surprised that^ the U.S. De- 
partment of Kducation cannot forward specific data concerning the IKA to this dis- 
tinguished body, Because, the U.S. Department cannot provide you with these statis- 
tics, I will attempt to related some of the major achievements made under the IKA 
during the past 11 years in this country, for the state of Montana, and more .specifi- 
cally, the Fort Belknap Indian Reservation. 



Eleven years ago, there 



was only one Indian controlled school in the state of Mon- 



tana. Today, there are Indian controlled schools through all-Indian school board 
tribal schools or contract schools on all seven reservations in the state of Montana. 
This achievement was m ide possible only through Part A of the IKA. Without the 
support of the IKA, Indian controlled schools would not have developed. to the point 
they have in Mop tana ar/d throughout this country today. 

Eleven years ago, our dropout rate for "high school students was the highest in the 
country for any group of people. As we entered the 11)70 's, the dropo'ut rate on the 
Fort Belknap Reservation was percent. Today, the dropout rate for Indian stu- 
dents is less than 10 percent. 

Eleven years ago, there were less than KM) Indian studenU attending college in 
the state of Montana. In 19K2, the Indian student body in Montana State colleges 
and Indian Community colleges exceeded :{,()()(), This represents an increase of over 
750 percent. 

. Eleven vearsago, we had' very few Indian school board members and no Indian 
Parentst Ad visor v Committees in Montana. Paruntal involvement was almost non^ 
existent.VToday, we have Indian Parents' Advisory Committees in every school re-' 
ceiving Pa^l A funds. These committees are actively involved in the education/of 
their childrerT^IOjrthermore, Indian, representation on school boards has increased 

ten-fold. . • I j r i j * 

Eleven years ago, very little adult education services were provided tor Irdian 
adults on Irdian reservations. Though Part C of Title IV. the Fort Belknap Adult 
Education Project has provided services to over 1,200 Indian adults; 340 Indian 
adults have received adult basic education services; 107 Indian adults have complet- 
ed their High School Equivalency Diploma (OKI)); (Ma Indian adults have received 
adult education services thougl^ first aid classes, Indian education training, cultural 
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r|ll I. hi lint' U.I r . .f. . '.ill lrijl.lt) Jllull , I e, e|\rd "i * I N K i ■■» III |oh | >l, in 'J f H' 11 1 . 

*i.iu,|...'|iMH. hie nt|Hii»: .Mil- and ^'mcantier edu-ution. '.Inn hull. in .lain hei •. and 
l.itini'i r>\vi\ed t r . 1 1 r 1 1 1 1 > : in !«■•■! and nop production. . 1 1 1 it n ml iiisninn.il ion. ranch . 
iu;in.i» , .i , i»i"i\ i'U '' Siinil.ii Indian adult education piojeet'« base ,i > h:i|t«-:- \»ve 
record* mi ut i < •:.<•( s .it j. hi .iikI in sonie c.i an- i^i'ii more i mpi «'v-i * e 

KleNell VlMI's the N. tllnll.ll Indl.lll I'M t h It I - ' 1 1 As relation Was iHll.V lllll'i- >r,lf. 

n|. I, thin- ip» National 1 nd i. in A.K i -«ny ( 'mined mi Kdm at ion. state Indian Kd I 
cation A-.-.k i . 1 1 1 . > 1 1 -uah a> the Montana Indian K.hnati'in A: -vi tat ion. North 

D.ikota Indian Kdi lent mn Av.unat ion and .1 nut hoi 1 . Male Indian Kducnl Assnci 

nlinns did not exist, no nrional technical asM'.tance and tramim; centra existed, 
.i Ml | . t) l( . Ainoriraii i 1 1 > : 1 1 ■ - r Kdunition ('..n-urtnitn did not exM The IKA program" 
| )M d stall, weir the calal\l lot the i:rus\th ul the c .0 c.ini/almns svlucli pi < ividrni 
invaluable technical as- 1 -lance and iimninr. ■msn*-. to Indian tnlii'-, 01 imiii/mI mils 
and sch'»o|s ■ ■ 

Kli von veil-. .n;n. ^w- did not have one Indian CoinmumK Collen- in i ho -tale ot« 
Montana Thuiip.h |\PI) pro].,!- under Title 1\' on reservation;.. Indian C '■ unit ill nil y 
{■o|l»'K«'s den-loped and \:n>\\ though IKA land, and Pukhe Law !> ■'« IV 1 .iv-Miinn- 
Today we hn\e Indian ( 'uniinunit \ folloc,.-. on m\ on the -even l r,-e 1 sat mns pmv.d- 
im: lii^hi-i educa' ion -ei.\ k o-. , 

Kh-ven >oar. a»;u, >\t» had na\ lew Indians trained. at tin- ban a taut tfU: master- 
and dov foralo hvi'N "Thnuuth KI'D pro)ed- and the lelloWship pro-am under th( : 
IKA. we have trained laind r.'d o| Indian- m education For example. tin 1 DIAL Pr< 
^ram 'KI'D Project 1 .it the rmimsity ut South Dakota, trained over Jim Indian* at 
111.- riM.-ter - decree It-M-l and L'a at the uVtoiate level in spinal education, counsel 
irn: and guidance, school aduunisl rat ion. adult education, higher educat mil. oleition 
tai> 'education and ^ oond.HA education The Montana State UniverMty in Hn/emnii. 
Mont trairn-d h^t ■ Indian people at the master's drenv level in the aforemen- 
tioned area- \V.- -till have a Imu; way to o>. h"^r\,-}. he[ore \\r hiW'r trained 
• •iihmkIi educator- at'. ill level-- to moot Mir need- 

Klew-n vear^ aim, vw- had ordy one Native American Studies program in the >tate 
M.-f^tan.i A.- ' 1 1 1 -alt oi 1 \v- IKA ^^ e n-'.v ha\.- Nairn Amen, an Studio, pro 
m Indian Kducaliun ..ry.iiv piomali: in i-\»tv pillili'" -'lmol in Muutana that 
n-ceise IKA.'I'art A tural- In addition. Native Amoricau Studio^ proKraui> are 
available in the six Indian Conununity I'ldb-^i-s. mn public tollo^os and three pn- 

V.ltO L'olll'lll's 

Klevi-n vear> m:o. there wore no tribal education departments an reservations in 
Mont. in 1 Todav all sew n re>er\a';on- m Montana have duveloped tribal education 
deiMrtnu-nts under Par!.- B and t' oi the IKA Jt Kort Belknap, our Part B project 
,J)io\;ded a- planimu: mmmco tor our department; the first major edueat ional needs 
assrssinent ^vas condurted, relevrnt cultural curricuhnu was and is U'trm developi-cl 
!uid mtocrated into public school Vlas-romm. Indian Parmits Advisory Coinmitteo 
trainmr is provided' cumwlinj: and guidance to over >oii Indian cluldn-n and adults 
are provided v.wh voar; and. our IKA Part It project was the cataylM tliat provided 
us the expertisoMo contract tor the Bureau '>! Indian Altairs Hu;her Kducat ion 
Scholarship Pro^atu and dohn>on-( )'MalleV Program 

With the passage oi Tnlr l\\ the Indian Kduca'tmn Act ol l!*7J, numerous achieve- 
ments haye (oniiv ahnut in our schools ami tribal education programs through Parts 
A. B. and (' of Title IV i am certain that oMier Indian sclnMars m this room tcnlay 
will provide tins distm^uisbod comuntteM with other specific examples ol achieve^ 
meats made under the IKA 

The Indian Kducation Act addresses the spemal educational and culturally re|ate< 
atademic needs of Indian children and adults While significant ^ains were achieved 
in the P.iToN. the American Indian and Alaskan Native otmtiniK' m be the ira»1 ecu- 
nomicallv and educationally disadvantaged ^'roup in this country It is still the case 
that Indian students attend and complete school, as ssell'as enter and complete 
higher education, at rnte*far below their majority counterparts; unemployment 
rates for Indian adults and poverty ratesjor Indian families, greatly exceed rates 
for the majority population; and household incomes are significant !>■ lower tor 
Indian families than for mm Indian fanning 

The II S ConKrcss has reco^ni/e'd that by improving the educat ional status and by 
providing np|X>rt unities for the American Indian, the cyctv of poverty and dependen- 
cy is broken. Virtually every treaty entered into between the US. ( on^ress and 
Indian tribes contained provisions for educational services for Indian people.- 

In recognition of the siwcinl relationship and trust responsibility existing between 
Indian tribes and the Federal Government, Title IV. the Indian Kducation Acf of 
l!l7li, must contime* in the future. , 
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lov m>: :i\ s v 

] Twrntvtwn and one hall sJJ '» : |v>'Ot would \u- nl^i dt.-d 

„' Si'i vifi". to over l .Hin Indian children would Ivo e.rrath cm -tailed 

J Adult education mtuo^ to over Volt Indian adults would 1*' rhminat«*d 

\vrordinj' To lhir.au "I liuli.tn Allans f-t ;>Mst educational grants m Montana 

lotahd >:^7s;HM}0 m Iru lud^l wr» r..':,.'«MI for public serials, in M- 

|«.wshii»s and lnb.il edmohon program*, and MiU.000 tor adult education i^edi! 

Srw- S 1 r \ ; i » . W.i Irisi't.Mi ■?)<'. n-K-ftfiJ bv' «ir-i' bo!U Inbune, J-.-brtiarv I, 

' \t ihi- tun- I uouUI like- to ^*vil":n!K addre:* r ecnmm-ndat tor KM- Indian 
Education Ait The>- rt V ..niin.-n«!:,ti..nv, « t . rt . adopted by tin- Montana iidnm Kdu 
ration Association Board of Ihrector^ <m February 1 i. li»^. in <.n at r o!K Montn*a 
bv an unanimous vote . , , 

' 1 Thr Indian Education Act should I*' lmnln.1 at no le- - than thi- liscal >ear 1 
level in fiscal vcar l!'*'l , , . . . ,. ... . 

•j Tbr I'SCor^re^ simuM proud.- a !i ..-.,« vr ,,r !:•*.! -upplemen! tor tin- 1EA 

ruual Hi I h>Cal war l!»M levrl 

'{ A l^penent annual mar;,y of I he pnH.eduu: leva) year appropriation h-u-l m 
needed each war to maintain qualit v ;vduu>t 1. >n mtvio-s to; Indian .-hiMn-n aiut 

adults , ... N 

■1 Public Uiw should N* reauthorized tor a minimum ol years 

a H It. 11 should t>e amended to unhide the ^Tihom ol all pr.>;raur< under tin- 

Adill/'wtrati.iti service programs should !»• expand. d and adequately lundcu 

' in the future , . , . , , , . . tVi l( 

7. Certification from requirements laJih torno rtamld U- b-ss roMnctivr mi that 
wrvicw can In* provided to all clu:d>b' Indian studm?s 

^ Scb'Hils ^houli^hi' allow. >d m traivdrr an.; ol^ihih'.y tornis to anoth-? '*-luml 
whfn a student transfers 

«) Part A pupil oxjx-ndmiro:, should »h« omparaWr to ( haptor 1 oxj>»'nditun- 
10 Tho National Advisorv Council un Indian ^location should U' contiruiod and 
funded cornrnrnsorablo to need Tribal input should be required in ihv w^Um ol 
NACIK members and that all NACIK appointments hav, a back«rouii(l ih ndmn 
Mutation Furthermore, a minimum 6f one rnemlx-r <»f NA( IK should b^an Ind 
Wucator from ttte state of Montana and the current NA< IK Kx.HUtive Director 

A^i r nin\um of three KIM) projects arc nei-ded in the state o;\Montana to meet 
our educational training nmls in the T>0 s 

Mr Chairman and other distinguished memlx-p, of the ( onunittw. ndran wH»ple 
Jo not want to return to the llUO's. Our success achieyenienUK in the 
attribute largely to The Indian Wucation Act of, \ UZ W v tinw come a lun K ««> 
" urin« the past- II wars To terminate The Indian Educat 1011 'Act of 151 ^ Would be 
the greatest injustice placed upon the American Indian since thft -encKide |htmxI of 
the IhOOs and the terrnination |>eriod of the l!*.\t» s 
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Iii conclusion, it seems ironic that the present Administration renewed its com- 
mitment to Indian people less than one month ago. Yet here we art— fighting tc 
retain what little we have in Indian Education one month later. 

Thank you very much for allowing me to' submit this testimony to this distin- 
guished Committee of the U.S. Congress. 

" Mr. Kildkk. Thank you very much for your testimony I was 
thinking ns I looked '/at the fact that you were'a former member of 
the NACIE, that in the former British colonies, one of the ways of 
being a leader was having served in a British jail on<* time. Per- 
haps having bw-n terpiinated by NACIE may be a way that your 
leadership will be enhanced in the community. 
Mr. SwAfc. Thank you. 

Mr. Kildkk. At this point, I would like to ask consent to include 
in the record the statement of the Flint public schools concerning 
the administration's budget proposal, for title IV. 

[The'information referred io follows:} / 

'Flint, \fu higtin. February IS. 1 9$ J. 
Hun iXy.K K Kii.dkk. . " M 

Wtishiixnutn, D.Cr 

Dkah Conohkssmas Kh.dkk: Attached is Lhe testimony regarding the Flint 
Schools' Indian Kducation Program to be read into the record at the Mouse Educa- 
tion anil Ltbor Committee hearing on February 22. 

The testimony has been reviewed by FI int Schools' Superintendent Joseph Pol- 
lack. Chairman of the Board's Governmental Relations Committee Dan Kildee, 
Mary Gibson of our Indian Kducation Program, and Compensatory Programs Direc- 
tor Kd Hansberry 

We sincerely appreciate vuur interest: in our program and your invitation to tes- 
tify in Washington. Due to time constraints, that was riot possible. We do appreciate 
your offer to include our written testimony in the hearing record. 

As always, wtvean count on you and your staff to keep the Flint Schools informed 
of opportunities to give input regarding our programs and the effect that pending 
legislation could have on them. 

If you net*] further information, please don't hesitate to contact us. 
Sincerely, 

At.'OCST Bkandt, 
^ F.xtx ut i re Director, Publir Affairs. 

Statkmknt Fkom tmk Flint, Man.. Community Sciiooms 

Cong res-; n^i Kildee and members of the House Education and I^ibor Committee, 
thank ymi for* inviting the* Hint, Michigan Community Schools to provide testimony 
tnduv, regacdim: the President's proposed cuts to Indian , Kducation. The Flint 
Schools would have liked to have sent a delegate, to deliver the testimony personal- 
ly, but due to time.constrf ints, that was not feasible. 

As you arc well aware, President Reagan, has proposed zero funding for Indian 
Education under Part A of the Indian Education 1 Act for fiscal 1984. Part A funds 
provide payments to local districts, to serve American Indian students. 

The President is also recommending a rescission of $13 million from the $-l8,5 mil- 
lion fiscal Part A Indian Education appropriation, ''orbing Vffll funding down 
toSo'j.fi million. 

The original fiscal WKi Part A appropriation was down from the fiscal 1982 level 
of funciip£^Chich /was $af> million. During a period of double digit inflation, subse- 
quent rising costs, and soaring unemployments Indian iiJdu cation Part A funding 
took a $7 million cut from fiscal 1082 to fiscal 1983. And that is before considering 
the Presidents recommended rescission. (• 

It is easy to balance the federal budget by cutting Indian Education. Indian stu- 
dents are an easy target They represent a small portion of the population. We've 
heard the rationale. 

We don't buy it The Flint Schools have served our Indian students through the 
Indian Education Program for nine years—since the l!J?l-7n schools year. We have 
made a lot of progress We have seen the dropout rate for Indian students,* decline.. 
Without Indian Kducation services that are targeted specifically at^his population, 
many of these students could "fall through the cracks/ 
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You've heard our story before. Flmt, Michigan is the city of unemployment. We 
build— or more appropriately, built in the past tense— cars. Auto sales have fallen 
drastically. Thousands of auto workers in Flint are laid off. There is no hope in 
sight for callbacks to the factory for these people. In many cases, their benefits have 
run out, and they are forced to accept General Assistance to survive. 
— _ Minority populations suffer the most. Recent data collected by the Genesee Indjan ' 
'Cenler-shpws that the unemployment rate among adult'lndians, age 18 and over, in 
Genesee County is 28 percent. This figure includes only those who are actively seek- 
ing full or part time employment. t '» 

Indian Education in Flint consists of more than making snowsnakes and instilling 
pride in a student's Indian heritage, particularly iVi light of Flint's severe economic 
situation. * 

Indian students have a statistically high dropout rate.. Our secondary Indian "Edu- 
cation Program focuses on involving Indian students Who are having -problems and 
are dropout prone. As a result of the support system established by the Indian Edu- 
cation staff and one-on-one counselling, many Indian students in this category are 0, 
staying in school. 

It is difficult to arrive at a consistent figure on the dropout rates because the fed- 
eral guidelines for funding eligibility and the' r ederal reporting requirements have 
changed four times during the nine years the program has been in operation in 
Flint However, we do know that the number of Indian students dropping out of 
school has decreased. For example, in the 1975-71) school year, ten 12th grade' 
Indian students did not finish school. Last year, only three Indian students dropped 
out during their senior year. 

By staying in school and completing their r Jacation, these students have a better 
chance of finding employment. Our program is giving these students a better chance, 
at econoniic survival than their parents had. This has long-term cost-savings impli- 
cation's well, jn terms of lower unemployment and welfare costs. 
/ Both elementary and secondary students are served in the Flint Schools' Indian 
Education Program. This year, we are providing services for 251 Indian students 
/with a $i)9,83(> grantv Four staff persons provide the services for these students, 
' Many of our students in the program come from single parent homes. Many are 
economically disadvantaged. Many are either withdrawn, or are disciplinary prob- 
lems, both at home and in the classroom, 9 

Our program focuses on parent' involvement. Th*s support from the home in- 
creases the child's chances of success in school. 

Our program is working. We have made a lot of progress in the nine years Gur 
Indian Education Program has*been in existence. 

Without federal funding the program will end. Education funds in Michigan are 
being cut at the state level as well as the federal level. Needs for services are in- 
creasing as the economy worsens. We have fewer dollars and higher needs. Like the 
federal budget, it doesn't balance. 

Children are our nation's future. Please don't balance the federal budget at the 
expense of the education'of our children. 

We would nsk you to take no action on the President's rescission recommenda-* 
tion, thereby maintaining the fiscal 1983* appropriation for Part A at $48,465,000. 

As to the president's fiscal 1984 zero budget request for Part A funds for Indian 
^Education— we understand that the federal budget must come closer to balancing. 
However, please don't destroy a program that has made such a positive change in 
the lives of Flint's Indian students. We would ask that the program bo funded mini- 
mally at last year's level. 

With rising costs of staffing and increased fitudent needs, it ^ould be dilhcult to 
maintain program quality with status quo funding. However, we realize that com- 
promise musi be made. , .'• . . 

We are willing to compromise, but we are not willing to surrender and risk losing 
the much-needed services to our Indian students. 

Thank you for listening to our concerns. 

Mr. Kildee. Also Congressman Pat Williams regrets that he 
cannot be here, however, he has asked me to extend his welcome to 
Dr. Swan and Ms. Karen Fenton as fellow Montanans. 

Our next witness is Mr. Kayes Lewis, Superintendent, Zuni 
Public Schools of Zuni, N. Mex. 
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STATEMENT OF HAYES LEWIS, SUPERINTENDENT, ZIJNI PUBIJC 
SCHOOLS. ZUNI, N.*MEXj 

Mr. Ltiwis. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
committee. I would like to direct your attention to this gentleman, 
Mr. Phil Savilla. He is one of our Zuni Board of Education members 
and accompanies me here. 

Mr. Kildee. We welcome you here this rhorning. 

Mr. Lewis. This morning, the ?uni Board of Education and 
Public School District Administration would like to submit for the 
record the written testimony that we have prepared. If I may, I 
wotild like to refer to sections of this statement as I make my pres- 
entation. . \- 

Mr. Kildee. Without objection. 

Mr. LEWis 7 My name is -Hayes Lewis, I am the assistant superin- 
tendent for the Zuni Public School District. Today I would like to 
offer you a little bit of a different perspective on Indian* education, 
especially as it applies to Indian education in the State of New 
Mexico. ■ « , 

In providing our reaction to the administration's budget proposal 
on Indian education,' the Zuni Board of Education and School Dis- 
trict Administration totally oppose the .rescission of 1983 title IV 
Indian Education Act funds, as well as the proposed termination of 
these programs in 1984. - 

The administration has implied that Indian tribes will not be sig- 
nificantly affected by the termination of the Indian Education Act 
funds and \Lhas advanced two alternatives for the continuation of 
educational services. One is that Indian tribes and organizations 
are eligible for other kinds of educational funds, specifically Impact 
Aid, chapter I and II, Vocational Education and Bilingual Educa- 
tion Act funds. m *f 

No. 2, that the' Bureau of Indian Affairs educational funds are 
available to tribes and Indian organizations for the continued sup- 
port of needed educational programs. These two proposals being ad- 
vanced by the administration in reality offer nothing to tribes. ; 

Indian educational organizations are Indian-controlled public 
school districts, such as the Zuni School District. Although funds 
are available to Indians, there is no guarantee that the Indian 
tribes and organizations will be able to effectively participate or 
qualify for the limited funds available. - O 

The administration is proposing to limit the amount of educa- 
tional funds* available nationwide, while at the same time increas- 
ing the service population through the elimination of programs like 
the Indian Education Act . ' 

In our analysis of the 1983-1984 Bureau of Indian Affairs budget, 
we find in this comparison that the administration's budget pro- 
posed on Indian education reveals that there are no provisions or 
planning to anticipate the increase in the service population and to 
account for the continued provision of services to nonresenvation 
Indian groups. 

The Zuni School District is an Indian-controlled public school dis- 
trict located on the Zuni Indian reservation, with a service popula- 
. tion of 96 penientZuni Indian. 

r 
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. However, as a State educational agency, we do not qualify for 
any BIA educational funds. Since the administration is proposing • 
to terminate title -IV Indian Education Act funds, and no provisions 
have been made to include'our needs in the BIA budget, we will be 
totally denied access to those funds .which the administration has 
said are available for the Indian people to use. , 

In terms of the other educational funds thai have beenidentified 
by the administration as being available, the administration has 
continually Stated that the Indian tribes and organizations are eli- 
gible for the many other categorical funds that either flow to the 
States or are Available on a competitive basis nationwide. 

Even. though these funds ate available, it does not necessarily 
foirow that Indian people will be able to qualify or participate in 
these programs. Bilingual Education Act funds is one area that has 
been identified as the resource for Indian people. This fund is 
slated for reduction from the current level of 145 million to 95 mil- 
lion for- the remainder of the 1983 fiscal year and there is no provi- 
sion again foF increasing service population and the fact that there 
will be less fusds available. t 

Unless y<?u have a very direct experience. as a recipient of Feder- 
al education funds, it is very hard for one to imagine how extreme- 
ly difficult it is to obtain these funds. Although bilingual education 
funds have been available for many years, ,Zuni, for example, 
received its- first Bilingual Education Act moneys and programs 
during this school year, the. 1982-1983 school year. 

Categorical funds that flow to States, or that are earmarked for 
programing sucn £5 bilingual education are very limited in how 
they can be us&ctf These moneys are for very specific educational 
purposes and cannot be used in a generalized way to support needs 1 
other than those for which they were intended. 

An^example of this is the chapter II block grants that come to 
• the States. In New Mexico, the Zuni Public School Dikrict received 
approximately $17,000 as its share of title I— excuse rt^e, chapter II 
educational block grant money. These funds were divided among 
five school sites in our district, as well as two parochial -schools. 

The chapter II funds provided educational support to the district 
and community only in terms of the purchase of audiovisual equip- ; 
ment and library texts and materials. .We are very thankful for 
these types of moneys since it was spent very well to upgrade our 
library facilities. However, these funds cannot be generalized for 
the support of other educational needs in our district. i 
Even though it is true that some educational organizations quali- 
fy for alternative sources of funds, either State or Federal, we must 
be cfereful to consider these realities. No. 1, all Indian organizations * 
do not automatically qualify for State educational funds. State and 
Federal categorical funds are intended for various specific purposes 
and cannot be used in a general way to support all of our needs, 
No. 2, the competition for the very limited categorical funds is ex- 
tremely keen nationwide. ■ , ' ' 

We have provided in out statement a summary of the title JV 
Indian Education Act prdgrarns that have come down to the 
Pueblo/Zuni and the Zuni Public Schcjol District. 

In highlighting one of these projects, I would- like. to give you an 
example of how title IV Indian Education Act moneys have been 



used to provide for our advances in education and provide for our 
greater control of the education -far ouf children. 

The program that I am talking about is a Zuni subcontract to an 
All Indian Pueblo Council title IV Indian Education grant. The Zuni 
subcontract provided for the planning and for the feasibility studies 
that led to the development and creation of the'Zuni Public School 
District. 

In the early 1970's up until 1977, the Zuni tribe had been plan- 
ning and had been talking with community people about creating 
our own school district. We felt that the creation of our own school 
district and the control of education ir; our community was Very 
important mainly because the parents had not been involved in- the 
educational process that governed and controlled our children. Dur- 
ing the time that we were part of the Gallup-McKinley School 
District, no Zuni had ever been elected to the board of education, and 
during the period from 197.0 until 1982, only— excuse me, until 1980, 
only two Zuni members were part of the districtwide title IV pact. 

This indicates that Zuni people and Indians generally have been 
on the outside looking in, and now that we are able to control the 
destiny of our education for our children, we-are now participating 
as a State agency and we have an Indian-controlled school board in 
Zuni that sets general policy direction for the administration and 
now parents have a better say, a more effective say, in what hap- 
pens in terms of education. 

ThiS has all been brought about and this opportunity was created 
by the title IV Indian Education Act funds. 

In terms of the continuing need for the title IV Indian Education 
Act, I'would like to refer to a statement concerning the historical 
circumstances of Indian needs that have been documented. In 1928, 
„the Brookings Institution, then the Institute for Government Re- 
search, issued its study entitled, "The Problem of Indian Adminis- 
tration." This document was prepared under the direction of Lewis 
Meriam of the University of Chicago Jor the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior. For the first time in American mstory, national attention was 
focused upon the negative conditions affecting the lives of Indian 
people. h 

The Meriam report made two basic conclusions: 

(1) Indians were getting poor services, especially in the health 
and educational services area in public institutions, and 

(2) Indians were being excluded from t[he management and con- 
trol of their own affairs. 

Over 125- years has passed since the treatymaking period be- 
tween the Federal Government and Indian tribes. Treaties were 
basic good fakh commitments for the provisions of services like 
education in exchange for land and natural resources. Only 55 years 
have passed since the basic conclusions regarding the sad state of 
Indian affairs were documented in the Meriam report. ( 
, For many, many tribes, the dire need for economic, social, and 
educational assistance from the Federal Government still exists. 
Thes.e needs exist today. 

Indian tribes and people are relative newcomers in the modern 
educational scene. We have not had the many decades of experi- 
ence, expertise, involvement, or the traditions of family educational 

/ 
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achievement to rely 'upon, as has been the case for the majority of 
the national population. * 

In terms of the title IV Indian Education Act, only 10 years have 
elapsed since its initial implementation. If definite l,ong-term gams 
in education and in the other many, important areas are to be 
achieved and maintained, then the Congress of the United otates 
must continue to provide the financial support and commitment 
necessary for success. ' ■ ' • , 

In conclusion, I would like to again refer to our statement and , 
this includes the recommendations of the Zuni Board of Education 
and Administration.' . .. 

After careful consideration of the historical .circumstances re- 
t garding the Federal Indian relationship, and. upon review of our 
educational situation, problems, and needs, the Zuni Board ot Edu- 
cation is compelled to go on record in opposition of any rescission 
" or termination of title IV Indian Education Act funds. 

Major changes and improvement in educational practice take 
time After many decades of educational neglect and deprivation, 
the Zuni Tribe is finally at the threshold Of true educational deter- 
mination and success. Termination of Federal title IV Indian bdu- 
cation Act funds would be a serious 'setback in our development 

For all Indian tribes and people it will be a continuation ot 
treatment as usual by the U.S. Government. This trans ates to no 
control over the education of^our children and an expectation that 
educational services will not significantly improve. 

The termination of Federal Indian EdUcation/Act funds will defi- 
nitely signal a lack of commitment and rgsponsibihty on the part 
of the United States to assist Jndidn tribes and people in improving 

th lives 1 * 1 

We would" also like to go on record supporting legislation like 
House Resolution No. 11 or similar legislation that would_ restore 
the funds of the title IV Indian Education Act. The Zuni Board of 
Education is very grateful for having this opportunity to speak to 
the committee today. « 
Thank you. , \ n 

[Prepared statement of Hayes Lewis follows:] 

Prepared Statement of HayesXewis, Superintendent, Zuni Public Schools, 

Zuni, N. Mex. 

a. introduction ■ ' 
The Zuni Public School Board of Education and Administration is pleased to be 
• able to oresent the Oversight Committee on Title IV Indian Education wjtfi factual 
fntrmation and date regarding the use of Title IV Indian Education monies in our 

C °Th^ U Zuni' Public School District is an Indiarr controlled public school district locat- 
ed in Snley County in the western portion of New Mexico The District was cre- 
at d 1 through offldal act on of the New Mexico State Board of Education in January 
One of the T tle IV projects that will be highlighted in the oral statement 
™de by District repre entatives is a project which allowed Tribal Officials and 
Pinners' to accomplish all necessary ^r^™*^^^$^ 
whirh ultimately led to the successful creation of the Zuni ruolic bctiool uisirici. 
Our statement tothe Oversight Committee on Title IV Indian Education will mdi- 

. "? Sf/sSoSfpposiUon to President Reagan's bud'get proposal on Indian Educa- 
tion. r ■ 
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Z We will identify ail Title IV projects that have been funded to the Zuni comniu- 
nity and provide- factual information regarding services provided and achievement 

.1 We will Provide eyidence of our continuing need and the need for continued 
funding of the Title IV Indian Education Act, and, 

^ e 7 ^ re .recommending to the Members of the Oversight Committee Hearing on 
Tftle IV Indian Education that: (a) The recession of J983 Title IV Indian Education 
Act funds not be allowed; (b) That Title IV Indian Education Act funding be reap- 
propriated in the U)M budget; and (c) That future funding for Title IV Indian Edu- 
cation Act be insured by passage of either HR-ll, or similar, legislation. 

B. RK ACTION TO ADMINISTRATION'S BUDGET PROPOSAL ON INDIAN KDUCATION 

Tfie Zuni Board of feducation and School District Administration totally oppose 
the recession of 198tf Title IV Indian Education Act funds as well as the proposed 
termination of these programs in 1984. 

Thei Administration has implied that Indian Tribes will not be significantly affect- 
ed by the termination of Indian Education Act funds and it' has advanced two alter- 
natives for continuation of educational services: (1) Indian Tribes and Organizations* 
* r „ ,f lbIe for other klIlds of educational funds. Specifically, Impact Aid, Chapter I 
\ & r J 1 ' Vocational Education and Bilingual Education Act funds; and (2) That Bureau 
of Indian Affairs educational funds are available to Tribes and Indian Organizations 
lor the continued support of needed educational programs. 

.These two proposals being advanced by the Administration in reality offer noth- 
ing to lnbes, Indian Educational Organizations or Indian Controlled Public School 
Districts such as the Zum School District. Although these funds are available to In- 
dians, there is no guarantee that Indian Tribes and Organizations will be able to 
effectively participate or qualify for the limited funds available. The Administration 
is proposing to limit the amount of educational funds available nationwide while at 
the same time increasing the service population through the elimination of Indian 
Education Act funds. 

ANALYSIS OK 1983-8-1 BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS BUDGET 

A comparison of the 198:3-84 BIA Budget for education with the Ad m'inist ration's 
Budget proposed on Indian Education reveals that no provisions or plannirigkhas 
been made in anticipation of the ^increase in service population and to account \or 
the continued provision of services to the non-reservation Indian groups. V 

The Zuni School District is an Indian Controlled Public School District located on\ 
the Zuni Indian Reservation, with a service population .which is 9(i percent Zuni\ 
Indian, However, as a State Educational Agency, we do not qualify«,for any BIA edu- 
cational funds. Since the Administration i.s proposing to terminate Title IV Indian 
Education Act funds and no provisions have. been made to include our needs, in the 
BIA Budget, we will be totally denied access to those funds* which the Administra- 
tion has said are available to Indian people / 



.OTHER EDUCATIONAL FUNDS THAT HAVE l^BEN IDENTIFIED BY THE ADMINISTRATION AS 
BEINr; AVAILABLE FOR INDIAN EDUCATION , 

The Administration has continually stated that Indian Tribes and Organizations' 
are eligible for the many other categorical funds that either flow to the statesor are 
available on a competitive basis nationwide. Even though these funds are available, 
it does not necessarily follow that Indian people will be able to qualify or participate 
in these programs. Bilingual Education Act funds is one area that has been identi- 
fied as a resource for Indian people. This fund is slated for reduction from the cur- 
rent level of 145 million to 95 million for the remainder of the 1983 fiscal year. 
There is no provision for the increase in service population and thefact'that there 
will be less funds available nationwide. 

Unless you have had direct experience as a recipient of federal education funds, ttjf 
is very hard for one to imagine how extremely difficult it is to obtain these funds 
Although Bilingual Education funds have been available for many years, Indian- 
participation in this program is a relatively new endeavor. Zuni for example, re- 
ceived its first Bilingual Education monies and program during the 1982-83 school 
year. 

Categorical funds that flow to states or that are earmarked for programming such 
as Bilingual Education are very limited in how they can be used. These monies are 
for very specific educational purposes and cannot be used in a generalized way to 
support needs other than those for which they are intended. An example bf this is 
the Chapter II educational block grant \ monies we receive from the State of New 
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Mexico The Zuni Public School District received approximately $17,000 00 as its 
•share of Chapter II funds- These funds were divided among five public school sites 
and two parochial schools. The Chapter II funds provided educational support to the 
District and community only in terms of purchase of audio visual equipment and 
library texts and materials. We are very thankful for these monies, since it was well 
spent to upgrade our 'school libraries. However, these funds cannot be used to meet 
the many other important educational needs of the District. - ,. r r 

Even though- it is true that some Indian educational organizations can qualify for 
alternate sources of state orjederal funds, we must be careful to consider these re- 

all l! e Ali Indian Organizations do not automatically qualify for state educational 

^State/federal, categorical funds are intended for very specific purposes and 
cannot be used for the general support of all needs. 
3. Competition for the very limited categorical funds is extremely keen. 

' 4 x C. ZUNI INDIAN TITLE IV PROJECTS 

The Pueblo of Zuni and the Zuni Public School District have had several projects 
funded under the Title IV Indian Education Act. Zuni Title IV Projects have been 
recognized nationally and statewide as innovative examples of programs that hav£ 
be^n designed to meet the special educational needs of the Zuni community. 

1. Zuni Alternative Learning Center Enrichmeht Program 

Title IV Part A-Non-LEA Grant No. G008200789; Pueblo of Zuni 1982-1984 (on- 
going)- Number of Indian Students: 175 students grades 7-12. ^ 

Major Activities.-**) Personal and academic counselling services; (b) Art Instruc- 
tional program; and (c) Zuni Language Literacy Program. i owlQ „ ftl i 

The Zuni Alternative Learning Center Enrichment Project provides supplemental 
enrichment services for students enrolled in the Zuni Alternative Learning Center 
whifih is a 7-12 small high school co-sponsored by the Zuni Public School District; 
Ld the Pueblo of Zuni. It is accredited by the New Mexico State Department of 
Education. •> 

2. Zuni Public School District 

Title IV-A LEA Grant No: N008201079; 1980— on-going; Number cf Indian Stu- 

de S£i 6 Aclfiiito— <a) Parent Committee involvement; (b) ^^^j 
(c) Home/School Liaison; (d) Miifi-Components-Special Projects (1) Zuni Studies/ 
Basic Skills, (2) Zuni Oven Project, (3) Author Series, (4) Math Lab (5) Native 
American Studtas, (6) Zuni Environmental Field Studies, and (7) Drug Abuse Coun- 
selling and Intervention Project. . , 7 . 

The District Title IV-A LEA grant was based upon needs' expressed by Z.uni par 
ents This project has focused upon the improvement of education services; the in- 
cretsed partic pation of parents in the educational process of their children; and the 
proton of services which^re intended to improve student self-image and achieve- 
ment. 

3. Zuni Cultural Education Program ■ 

* Title IV-A, Non-LEA Grant No: G007902221; 1979-8*. Number of Indian' Stu-, 

' '^^JfiBSffi Alternative Learning Program; (b, Cultural Awareness; (c) 
Career Awareness/College Orientation; (d) Extra-Credit Evening Program, (?) Cur- 
riculum Development; and (f) Summer Education Program. . 

TtoZuni Cultural Education Program was a multi-faceted project which provided 
educationa Ibices to the Zuni community. The P"mary area;of achievement was 
in the continued development of the Tribal- Alternative Education Project and the 
establishment of support services for these students and parents. 

4. Zuni School District Planning Project 

Title IV-B Demo. Zuni Sub-Contract to AIPC Grant: Comprehensive Plan for Es- 
tablishing Centre? of Pueblo Education; Number of Indian Students: 1.600 (complet- 

^Maior Activittks.-(a) Conduct all necessary feasibility studies and plan for the 
tawShment of the Pueblo of Zuni as in Independent, Pueblo controlled New Mex.co 
Public School District. 
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The Pueblo of Zuiii sub-contracted its share of the AIPC grant and hired an all 
Zuni staff. Under the direction of the Zuni Division of Education, all necessary edu- 
cational planning and feasibility ^studies were completed. On January 7, 1080, the 
State Board of Education decided in a KM) vote to create the Zuni Public School 
• District. The Zuni District follows reservation boundaries and is the first Indian con- 
trolled district in New Mexico. A major reason Zuni Tribal members wanted control 
over education was because parents had no involvement in decision making affect- 
ing Zuni schools*and children. Other factors, include: (1) a drop-out rate of -M per- 
cent as evidenced by state drop-out statistics, (2) low achievement scores. CTBS 
scores for Zuni children indicated an 8-f> grade equivalency level lor graduating sen- 
iors: a survey conducted among public school staff's indicate that the majority do not 
understand Zuni social, cultural and political conditions and that they have very 
low expectations of Zuni students. 

The Zuni Public School District has operated for two and one-half years and cur- 
rently has a total operating budget of (?.2 million dollars. It is preparing for North' 
Central Accreditation and is upgrading all areas of program, facilities and parental 
involvement. 

5. AIPC-UNM Zuni Tvavher Training Program 

Title IV-B Higher Education Grant, 107 1 -present (on-going), Number of Indian 
Participants: 2 If* 

Major Activities.— ta) Teacher Training Services at Elementary Education Level 
(1) AA Degree, (2) BA7BS Degrees, Ct) Master Teacher Program— MA Degree; (b) 
Academic/Career Counselling Services; <c) On-site Courses and In-Service Training. 

The All Indian Pueblo Council-University of New Mexico Teacher Training 
Project has allowed local teacher aides to obtain their teaching credentials in ele- 
mentary education. Twenty Zunis'have completed BS degree programs and thirty-, 
one Zunis have completed the A»A degree programs. Currently, there t&e sixty-seven 
active Zurli participants in this project. The Pueblo of Zuni has actively-supported 
this project and has worked cooperatively with the project by providing scholarship 
grants to eligible participants to attend full-time summer sessions on the University 
of New Mexico campus. Without the support of Title IV-B monies and the BIA- 
Tribal Higher Education Program, the majority of Zuni aides would not, be able to 
complete their education programs and become certified teachers. 

6. Piiebln of Zuni Title IV-B, Zuni Cultural Education Program • * 

Educational Services Grant No: GOOTtfteOaO, 197ti-H)79 (completed), Number of 
Indian Students: 1 f f>00. ^ 

Major Activities.— (a) Alternative "Learning Program (7*12 grades), (b) Cultural 
Awareness, (t) Extra-Credit Evening Program, (d) Curriculum Development Project, 
le) Summer. Education Program. 

This project was the first attempt by the Pueblo of Zuni to provicfe comprehensive « 
'educational services to tribal members and youth who would not attend the public 
schools. Zuni at that time was still part of the Gallup-McKinley County School Dis- 
trict. The GMCSD extends over a.OOO square miles in western new Mexico. This 
project enabled tribal educational administrators and personnel with important ex- 
perience in developing programming and laid the ground work for the development 
of future programs. 

?. Pu eblo of Zu n i Adult Edu ca t inn Progra m r 

Title IV-C— Two continuation grants last 1978-1980 Grant No: G007SM:MS11 ( 
Number of Indian Adults Serviced: 2.(113 (completed), Number of GED Graduates: 

Major Activities.— <a) GED Preparatory, (b) Business Education, (c) Consumer 
Education. 

The Zuni Adult Learning Center project provided adult Zuni community members 
with the three above basic services. The major emphasis of the project was in the 
area of GED preparation and consumer awareness. This emphasis was based upon 
the fact that an extraordinary high rate" of drop-out existed among community 
members and that Zuni people were easy prey to unscrupulous business practices by 
traders, jewelry buyers and Gallup merchants. Although a dire need for this type of 
programming still exists, the Tribe has not received funding for the last two years. 

The funding provided by the Federal Government* under P.L. 92-818, Title IV 
Indian Education Act has greatly assisted the Pueblo of Zuni and the ZunLPublic 
School District to develop and implement examplary educational programming to 
meet the special educational needs of'the Zuni community. Not onlyliave these 
funds allowed us **) develop consistantly outstanding educational programs, but it 
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has allowed us to develop a base of experience and educational expertise that would 
not otherwise have been available especially since other types ol federal assistance 

has always been limited in amount and use. j c^u««i 

The Title IV monies that have been made available to the Zum Pueblo and bcnool 
District have provided the opportunity to develop a positive sense of awareness re- 
garding educational planning, and has allowed us to achieve a large measure of con- 
trol over the educational destiny of our children. This is a right and responsibility 
that all american parents f hare. We wish to continue in our development and edu- 
cational progress, and we are willing to continue our responsibility toward this end. , 
However; we cannot progress in our development if we are totally deprived of feder- 
al assistance. , - . io . , . . . , • . 

. There are several important reasons why we Jbelieve that'federal assistance in 
Indian education for Tribes and Indian Organizations must be upheld. 

D. STATEMENT OF CONTINUING NEED 

lnn928 the Brookings Institution (The Institute for Government Research) issued 
its study entitled: "The Problem of Indian Administration." This document was pre- 
pared under the direction of Lewis Meriam of the University of Chicago for the Sec- 
retary of Interior. For the First time in American History, national attention was 
focused upon the many negative conditions affecting the lives of Indian people. J^ie 
Meriam report made two basic conclusions: (1) Indians were getting poor services, 
^•particularly in health and education services in public institutions, and U) Indians 
were being excluded from the management of their own affairs. 

Over one hundred and twenty-five years have passed since the treaty making 
period between the Federal Government and Indian Tribes where basic good faith 
commitments were made for the provision of services like education; in exchange 
for land and naturaJ resources. Only 55 years have passed since the basic conclu- 
sions regarding the sad state of Indian Affairs were documented in the Meriam 
report. For many, many tribes, the dire need for economic, social and educational 
assistance from the Federal Government still exists. . * , 

Indian Tribes and people are relative newcomers into the modern american edu- 
cational scene. We have not had the many decades of experience, expertise, involve- 
ment or the traditions of family educational achievement to rely upon as has been 
the case for the majority of the national population,. In terms of the Ii#e IV Indian 
Education Act, only 10 years have elasped since its initial implementation. it den- 
nite, long term gains in education and the many other important /flateWreas are 
to be achieved and maintained, then the Congress of the United States must contin- 
ue to provide the financial support and commitment necessary for success 

The Title IV Indian Education Act is the only piece of congressional legislation 
which offers Indian Tribes and people a true sense of autonomy and involvement 
over the identification of specific needs to be served; the kinds of programs and serv- 
ices that will be provided; and how Indian parents wilUe invo ved in the ed ^^ 
al decision making process. American parents have always looked upon personal in- 
volvement in their childrens' education as a right. However, American Indian par- 
ents have traditionaly been excluded from direct involvement in the public educai 
tional process. This is particularly evident in cases where Indian reservation popula- 
tions are served by county-wide public school districts. 

For example, prior t6 the creation of the Zuni Public Sch^l District, the Pueblo 
of Zuni was a part of the Gallup-McKinley County School District This District is 
the largest geographic, puttie school district in the nation and extends over • .>.000 
square miles. The Board of Education and Administration is located in the city of 
Gallup, a distance of over forty miles from the PueWo of Zunu During the 22-year 
period that Zuni was a part of the Gallup McKinley County School Distr ct, no Zuni 
ever elected to serve on the Board, of Education. In terms of participation on the 
Title IV Indian Education Program/only two Zuni- Indian parents served on the Uis- 
trict-wide Parent Advisory Committee from* until 1980. 

Although the opportunities for Zuni-people have changed dramatically by the cre- 
ation of our own school district, the situation has not improved significantly for the 
majority of Indian tribes and people. Many of these tribes, as well as heir member- 
ship wnVhave immigrated to the urban centers, have a strong identirication with 
the Title IV Indian Education Act and programs. This is primarily due to the fact 
that Title IV was the first piece of Indian Education legislation that mandated that 
Indian parents be involved in program planning and decision making. 
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/.UNI KDl'CATIONAI. SITUATIONS AND NKKDS 

In the Jast two and om^hall' years since the creation of the Zuni Public School 
District, the educational opportunities for Zuni residents and the opportunities for 
parental involvement in educational decision making has improved drastically. Al- 
though a positive situation and climate exists. for educational improvement in our 
community, we still have a long and hard struggle ahead in terms of resolving our 
educational problems and. achievement of our educational goals. 

The many years of 'educational deprivation and neglect has left us with severe 
educational problems. The solutions to these basic problems will take years to over- 
come and will mean a stronger commitment and responsibility for all- concerned. 
When the Zuni people decided through local initiative to assume control and respon- 
sibility for their own educational system, they did so with the knowledge that posi- 
tive educational change would not be easy. In fact, it is very difficult. Particularly, 
in a situation where there has been a history of very bad relations between u stfite 
educational agency and the people it is intended to serve. Nevertheless, it is a fact 
that the Zuni people have elected to begin the development of an educational 
system which will begin'to meet the speciaheducation related problems of the Zuni 
people and community. 

(TKRKNT EDUCATIONAL I'KOHI.KMK AND I'KIOfMTIKS 

1, Attendance — At the point Zuni assumed control of its educational system, it 
had the dubious honor of having the highest drop-out rate among all New Mexico 
communities. In !!)>'(). the drop-out rate for Zuni was -IH peuent, compared to an 
average of !> percent for the remainder of New Mexico school districts. The drjop-out 
rate has been reduced to.«^* percent for the current school year. This has been pri- 
marily due to the special programming and services that have been provided bv the 
Title IV- A LKA grant. More parents have been encouraged to take an active inter- 
est in the education of their children and special attention has been focused upon 
the students through supplemental counselling, basic skills development program 
and career awareness. More effort needs to be placed upon overcoming the negative 
attitude many parents have toward education. ■» c 

■J. PAKKNTAI. INVOI.V^NIKNT IN KDUC.'ATIOSAL DECISIONMAKING 

The Title IV Indian Education Act programs -have created a positive beginning for 
many Zuni parents This project and the accompanying parental involvement that it 
requires has caused Zuni parents to become aware of the many educational prob- 
lems we face. Involvement haw also meant that Zuni parents have a voice in educa- 
tional planning and priority setting for program development. 

^ v :j. -EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS 

The educational practices of the District has been sub-standard for many years. 
Since standards have been low, teacher expectation of student performance' and ca- 
pability has also been low. In order to break out of the vicious cycle of negative self- 
fulfilling prophecy 'in the areas of teacher expectations and student achievement,- 
the Ziiiii* Hoard of Kducation and Administration are developing plans for the im- 
provement'of District-wide educational standards. 

Parents in .our community believe that Zuni children must be provided with a 
positive educational experience which will allow our children to function effectively 
in any situat ion, on or off the reservation. Our community educational needs assess- 
ments indicate that a strong academic program must be a requirement. Along with 
this, is a real need for young Zunis to .dize that thev have a strong and vital tra- 
ditional way of life. IMs in this area ihaf the Title IV Indian Kducation Programs 
have been so valuable. To the Zuni people, .the development of "culturally relevant/' 
education programs does not mean— beadwork or basket making. It means that spe- 
cial programming must be developed wjiicli wilf expose our youth, to the many valu- 
able ways of life we have and the governments we must operate under. For" exam- 
ple. Zuni youth must realize that they . have <a, -tribal government that regulates 
many areas of their daily lives. In addition* we are all American citizens, subject to 
the same laws, regulat-ions and taxes that- apply to other Americans. Special pro- 
grnrmrmTfT can and must bo. developed in this area so that our young people will 
have a more complete odueatibiu Another area of special programming that needs 
development is the history of the Ztrni people. While the pilgrims were still trying 
to establish a colonial presence in the north eastern seaboard, the Zunis were al- 
ready under the colonial jurisdiction of Spain. Our major conflicts were not with the 
United States Calvary, but were with the conquutfadores of New Spain. Our tribal 
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history and heritage has h.-en made richer by thj-se kinds of encounters. Our young 
people must become aware of their place in history as well as their responsibility 
for tho future development and survival of the Zuni lnbo. 

'-' I. STl'DKNT AChlKVKMKST 

Manv factors have had a negative influence upon the achievement of Zuni stu- 
dents The long standing history of had experiences and relation* wKh educational i 
institutions; the lack of positive role models such as Indian teachers and administra- 
tor- 'he general unavailability of personal a nd career counselling opportunities are 
environmental factors that h;>vc had an impact upon student »tWm««. Other 
factors that influence student achievement for a large number of Zuni students in- 

elude i 
a. The fact that the majority of Zuni students speak Zuni as their primary Inn- 

K "bf Many Zuni students do not possess adequate basic skills development in oral 
language, reading, writing, math and science areas. • 

c Negative educational experience and low teacher expectations have led to tho, 
development of a negative self-image and lack of confidence. 

d. General lack of awareness of the importance of standardized testing and proa- 

dU The Title 1V : Indian Education Act offers us an opportunity to begin resolving 
manv of the problems related*, student achievement. As in any area involving per- 
sonal standards, expectation and achievement, it is important for people to possess a 
high Wee of self-awareness alfd self-confidence regarding their and.t.es. ndini, 
children and people must be instilled with a sense of selt-determmatum and must 
have a measure of control over their lives. Title IV Indian Educat.on Act programs 
' have taken the lead in program development in this important area and must con- 
tinue. 

K. HKCOMMKNDATIONS 

After careful consideration of the historical circumstances regarding the federal- 
Indian relationship; and upon review of our educational situation, problems a d 
need; the Zuni Board of Education is compelled to go on record in opposition of any 
■ recession or termination of Title IV Indian Education Act funds. 

Major changes and improvement in educational practice _ take tmu_ A " many 
decades of educational neglect and deprivation, the Zun. Ir.be is finally M he 
threshold of true educational self-determination and success fhe termination o fed- 
eral Title IV Indian Education Act funds would be a serious setback to our develop 

Tor all Indian Tribes and People, it will be a continuation of ^\»^} f 
bv the V S Government. This translates to; no control over the education ot our 
children and an expectation that educational services will not significantly nnpro • 
The tern nation of federal Indian Education Act funds will definitely signal a lack 
of commiUment and responsibility on the part of the United States (.overnmen. to 
assist Indian Tribes and People m improving their liv(-.v 
X z Board of Education is grateful for having been provided ( Mff ™ > 
to present this statement before the Perkins' Oversight Hearings on Iitle I\ Ind an 
Education and resp-ctfullv re.pa-st.s that the United States t ongros authorize the 
continued funding for the Title IV Indian Education Act. 

Mr. KlLDEK. Thank you. Mr. Lewis. . 
Mr. Archie. Mason. Indian education director. Iulsa public 
schools, Tulsa, Okla. 

STATEMENT OF ARCMK I- MASON. JR.. INDIAN KIUCATION 
DIRKCTOR. TULSA PUBLIC SCHOOLS. TULSA. OKLA. 
Mr Mason Thank you, honorable chairman and distinguished 
members of the' Elementary and Secondary Subcommittee of Edu- 
cation and Labor. My name i's Archie Mason, Jr. I am the project 
director of title IV, Tulsa public schools. ■* 

I am grateful to the committee for allowing me the opportunity 
to express my concerns regarding the impact of the administra- 
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tion's plan of rescissions and termination of title IV, the Indian 
Education Act. 

I bring with me the consensus of many of my peers in Oklahoma 
and reflections of others throughout Oklahoma interested in Indian 
education who cannot be here. I do have written testimony to 
present and have presented it. 

Mr. Kii.dkk. It will be made part of the record without objection.' 

Mr. Mason. The impact of the administration's plan of rescis* 
sions and termination of title IV, the Indian Education Act, would 
be tragic. The administration's plan to reduce the fiscal year 1983 
title IV by $16.1 and plan to zero-fund title IV for the fiscal year 
1984 is irresponsibly unacceptable. 

Unfortunately, during this crisis time, feelings from those of us 
in the field are that the energies necessary to encourage our Con- 
gress to reject the administration's plan to 'terminate title IV must 
come from us. " * 

It is my understanding that our U.S. Office of Indian Education 
has no permanent director, nor does the National Advisory Council 
on Indian Education have enough members appointed by the Presi- 
dent to establish a quorum. This obviously leaves a void in leadership 
and advocacy at a most critical time for the Indian Education Act. 

Our- Tulsa title IV-A project has been successfully functional 
since October 1973, and is the largest title IV-A grantee iji the 
State of Oklahoma. The project has 3,435 Indian students enrolled 
in kindergarten through the 12th grade. 

I have been an active participant in title IV-A since serving on 
the first parent advisory committee. J had a part in the develop- 
ment of the first proposal sent by the Tulsa public schools. Thus, I 
have observed and been a part of the Indian education program in 
Tulsa since that time. <s # ^ 

True, we #re representatively the urban Indian, the human culti- 
gens, and representatives of a uniqueness of the Oklahoma Indian 
and of the. Indian who has relocated in our area; that uniqueness 
sometimes overlooked by those outside of Oklahoma and sometimes 
overlooked by those who are not aware of the urbiculture present 5 . 

However, educational needs do exist. There are special education- 
al and culturally related academic needs of Indian students, our • 
Indian children. 

We have experienced some very positive thrusts and accomplish- 
ments- since our beginnings. Yet, we know that 1Q years of title IV 
in our district, or any district anywhere, is not sufficient time .to 
even infer that title IV is meeting all the special educational and 
culturally related academic needs of our children in the public 
schools, as the administration has addressed. 

We are not saying that we have succeeded in Indian education. 
We are sincerely attempting to meet the needs of our students the 
best we can with yvhat we have. Those needs* the special acquisi- 
tions of knowledge necessary to survive in todtiy's fast-pace society, 
and Economy, must be obtained through education. 

Tulsa has beeh extremely fortunate to have a most compatible 
LEA. This is one of many reasons for our success. We have in- 
creased the number of Indian students successfully completing the 
high school experience, increased the awareness and sensitized the 
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district to the Indian, and increased the Indian parents involve- - 
men f and visibilities in school-related matters and schoo busme £ 
•We feel we have been one of the many causes for their activities 
in the greater metro area. We also feel that we have had an impact 
on the raising of the self-esteem of our students. Self-esteem is d - 
rcctlyV elated 1 to academics, behaviors, product.vit.es. attitudes, at- 
tendance, and health and nutrition. . , , . . 

Shou W-the administration succeed with their proposed rescis- 
sions and termination qf title IV. the Indian Education Act the 
Tulsa project would obviously cease. Even if funding is reduced, a 
dramatic decrease of services and services rende will ex.st 

A solid guidance and counseling component, which has bc^ti el 
fective sin?e the beginning, would probably revert back to a crisis 

°%rcSlt^^ m B would be curtailed, and alitor* and. 
enemies utilized" in development of curriculum and implementa- 
tions o these programs, would be reduced severely. Our support 
services, which have grbwn and have been recogn.zed by»students, . 
parents, schools, and community would cease. - 

The administration's: position is that title. IV has done such an 
ex elleSTob that the Indian children who are now the eligible re- 
cSnts of title IV could be absorbed and receive services through 
Xr Federal program 9 such as chapter I. chapter II, bilingual ed 
et cetera These programs may find the unique special educational 
and cukuraUy relSd academic needs of our Indian children very 

dl Th C e lt Tu°lsaTndian students who are eligible for services under^ 
other Federal programs "are receiving those services; weape not du- 
piicatinrserviL, and I would'say that those peers r^epresent- 
ine are not duplicating services, either. \ rnu 

Unfortunately, the economic conditions within the State of Ok la- 
homa and therefore the Tulsa public^schools. are not substantially 
sound enough for eithef of the entities to financially, support 

on So70 Utle'lV Indian students, though there are .-1,000 Indian 
■ctnHpnts eligible for title IV in Oklahoma. v 
S Th ^oppof unifies for improving the quality of life and educa .on 
for our Indian children arid adults through the 1"^" ^"f ^J 1 
Act are tremendous. However, many challenges which have_suc 
cessfully been met have led us to numerous challenges still rematn- 

'"ibelieve as a professional educator who happens to be an Ameri- 
can Indian, ?h!t our Indian children still need and deserve he as- 
sistance and support of our Government to better prepare for the 
rest of the 190? s, 1990's and 2000's. The American- Indian people 

ar Ou7chil°d r rin are our future. They are the extensions .of our an- 
cestors and their teachings and wisdom.. T°™ rr ° w s Indian will 
need to know far more in our future of high technology Education 
oi 'da young i our most important goal. I do not want to think e . I 
?L progreSwill cease and conditions revert btfck to pre-1972 att.- 
tudes and approaches to Iadian education. 



In conclusion. I would :t>k t hi- subcommittee to*considj?r the fol- 
lowing recoinmondnt.ions: 

One. continued Federal support and appropriations and continu- 
ance o! title IV. the Indian Kdueation Act. at least at the S(52 2-17 
million level 

Two; support U.K. 11. the reauthorization of title IV, as well as 
certain other education progranus through IflSSI. 

Three, ask for immediate presidential appointments for a perma- 
nent- director of Indian education programs and completion of 
membership of the National Advisory Council on Indian Education 

Finally. No. I. ivquost the U.S. Office: of Indian Education "Pro- 
gram* be more communicative with us in the field and with our 

Thank you 

iPrvpan-d statemen! of Archie Masoiv follows:! 

I>H-AIIKI» S;,MKM;.M . »F AiOHlh 1, MaSO^;. ,J W . ! *H* ».1K(.T DlKKt "TOK, TlTI.K IV-A. 

I I'i.sa Prune S< , uoo!.^ 

Honurnhb- Chairman ;iiwi distinguished members of the* KlerilnnUirv and Second- 
er. pnM iKunuftet- ot Kducutmn and I^abor Mv name is Archie LWlason. dr I am 
th.. i ny.vr Interior, Title J\ A. Tulsa Public &hools I am Krateful to the Commit- 
tee Mr adowme. tin.; the opp^imty Co express my concerns warding the impact c>r 
Ui»- -Afimir.jMniMon s plan of reciMmns and termination of Title IV. the Indian Kdu- 
catjon Art I brine, wjtn me the consensus of many of mv peers in Oklahoma, and 
reOiviion.s oj .tthcrs throughout Oklahoma interested in Indian education. 

i ot- impact <»{ tie- Adrnimr? ratmnV plan .ji" recissions and termination of Title IV, 
I:id>.tn i f-,du>.ition Ac:, would Ik- tragic The' Administration's plan to reduce the 
Osca war ;Ms:> iVir j\' bud^'t by S.Hi \ million, and plan to zero fund Title IV for 
iM-a! ywar H>> i is irresponsibly unacceptable Unfortunately during this crisis time 
h'eamrs from tho>e of us m the field are that the energies' necessary to encourage" 
. our Congress to rvH-ct the Administration's plan to terminate Title IV must come 
Irmn tt> ' 

h ss coy understandmi: that our V S Office of Indian Education Programs has no 
permanent Dirvcior. nor d«.x-s the National Advisory Council on Indian fcduention 
have enouc.n meruU-rs appointed by the President to establish a quorum, This obvi- 
ously leaves a wid m leadership and .y.wacv a! a most critical time for the indinn 
Mutation Ac!. 

Our TuUa Title IV A project lias been* successfullv functional since October. 1973, . 
i! l V... w t rtl V Vul>/ IV ~ A rtrantee in the State af Oklahoma. The project has 

Indian, students enrolled tn" kindergarten through the twelfth grade I have 
rx*n an active participant in Trie {V- A si woe serving on. the first parent advisory 
committee I had a part in the development of the first proposal sent by the TuLsa 
{ ublic vSv'hools Thus; I have observed and been a part of the Indian education pro- 
tfjani n^Tuisa since that time. 

.True, we are representatively the urban Indian, the human cuititfens, and repre- 
sentative of a uniqueness of the Oklahoma Indian and jtf the Indian who has relo- 
cated in our area; that uniqueness sometimes overlooketrbv those outside of Oklaho- 
ma and sometime** overlooked by those who are not aware of the urbiculturo 
present. Howvwr. educational needs do exist. There are special educational and cul- 
turally related academic needs of Indian 'students, our Indian child nun. 

Wi- have experienced some very positive* tnrusts and accomplishments since our 
w,;inmn«s Vet. we know that ten years of Title IV in our district, or- any district 
;myw[u're is not sufficient tune to even infer that Title IV is meeting all the special 
educational and culturally related academic needs of -;u; children in the public 
schools, its the Administration has addressed. 

We are not saymj! we have succeeded in Indian education. We' arc sincerely at- 
tempting to mwt the needs of our .student* the best we -can with what we have. 
Those needs, the .special acquisitions of knowledge necessary to survive in today's 
fiist pace society and economy, must Ix* obtained through education. 

Tulsa hnjf.been extremely fortunate to have a most compn> : hle LEA. This is one of 
many reasons for our success. We have increased the nun.jer of Indian students 
successfully con)ti^:.tng the hieh school experience, increased the awareness and 
sensitized the district tc the Indian, and increased the Indian parent* 1 involvements 
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,nd visibilities in school related n.att.'rs ami school busings. We feel we hove been 

TfeS as a professional educator who happens to be an American Indian u that 
our Indian children still need and deserve the ^.stance and support o our G ern 

S baK pre-1972 attitudes and approaches to Ind.an educat.on. 

KKCOMMKNOATIONS ^ 

' The following recommendations are presented' to the Sub-Committee for their 
^fiurffilTpport and appropriations and continuance of Title IV. the 

■ C T&«t*uW,?eof India,, Education Programs be more communicative 
with us in the fit»l<l and with our LEA s. 

Mr. KlLDBE. Thank you. verf mush, Mr. Mason, for your testimo- 
ny. ' I 

Mr. Kogov^ek. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kildee. Mr. Packard. . 

Mr Packard, No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr KhS£ We thank the panel, you have been very very help- 
ful to us today We appreciate this, and again, your testimony will 
^ summarized by us and given to Mr. Yates.. We hope that you, 
too wUl have access to Mr. Yates' subcommittee on this. 

Thank you very much. Thank you for bein;. here. 
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j Our next panel, and our last panel, will consist of Ms. Rosemary 

( t hnstensen, Minneapolis public schools, Indian education section- 

Mr. Don Beach, superintendent, Coeur d'Alene Tribal School, 
Desmet, Idaho; Ms. Karen Pen ton, director of the National Ameri- 
can graduate Fellowship Program, Montana State University and 
Mr. Lloyd him. lormer Grant Officer, title IV, Office of Indian Edu- 
cation, 'Department of Education. 
Mr. Christensen. 

STATKMKNT OF KOSKMAKY ('IIMSTKNSKN. MINNEAPOLIS 
ITBLIC SCHOOLS. INDIAN KM CATION SUCTION 

Ms. Christknskn. Good morning. I have submitted testimony 
which I would like to be part of the record, and 1 would like to 
summarize what I have written. 

I am an enrolled Chippewa from the Lake Superior Band en- 
rolled in the tribe of my father in Mo Lake, Wis., although I 'was 
raised at Bad River, which is also in Wisconsin, the band of my 
mother. * J 

Fourteen years ago O.s month, I submitted testimony to a sub- 
committee of Congress, following that testimony and the testimony 
of other Indian people, the Indian Education Act of 1972 was writ- 
ten. I am always amazed at what goes on by the grace of Congress 
and it seems unusual that of those 14 years, as I told my mother 
not too long ago* my hair is grayer than hers and frequently I feel 
old and sad because of the kinds of things that go on in Indian edu- 
cation', g 

I appeared before that subcommittee, very young, naive,' full of 
hope, and I guess I had an understanding that Congress in its 
wisdom, would do what is right because of the kinds of things that 
happened in Indian education in that past. • 

The name of that report was called "The National Tragedy and 
the National Challenge." The kinds of things that were said in that 
X^J report obviously have been worked on during these past 14 years 
b<jt the time has not yet come, I do nqt think, for us to assume that 
everything is well in Indian education today. 

In my testimony, I cover at least one program in Minneapolis 
that I consider to be an appropriate outgrowth of the title IV 
funds. What I want to talk about this morning is really three 
points. The first is that there is a great deal of need for more learn- 
ing research. If we are going to continue to make the kinds of gains 
that we must have in Indian education, we must consider Indian 
education as long range, just the Way education is Considered long 
range for the rest of the country. 

In order to do that, we must have decent research, and we do not 
have very much. Obviously, Indians have been researched for 
years, but they have been researched by anthropologists and non- 
Indians and have not had the sensitivity that I believe Indian re- 
searchers do. • 

So, I really think we need to carry on Indian research, and we 
need to do it for a longe/ period of time than we have. 

In Minneapolis public schools, we are presently conducting a mo- 
bility study. I believe that the biggest problem Indian students 
have in the public schools is mobility. They move between schools 
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within our district, as well as between schools on the reservation 

"talsobeSe that the definition of "supplemental," as we see in 
the legislation, is something that we are only just .learning to. 
n San S In the Minneapolis public schools, we are current y rede- 
fininf'\ upplemental.'' Bv that, 1 moan that we have had a pro- 
gram fo ? the nast 5 or (i years where we provide social-worker aides 
to t e district We have now told the district, that his particular 
service ¥ no longer supplemental, it must be institutionalized as a 
regular part of district operations. ' * 

Therefore, the district n&ft pay lor it f . - I fi? oroblems 
cerned, and title IV must go on to some of the other big problems 
that we have' in Indian education in the district. 

The third thine is that we need to define and redefine what cul- 
tural ne^ds"Sn When we first talked in 19G9 about the needs 
for ndlan education, we talked about the cultural needs that 
Indian students have I suppose it is because we were in a sense 
naite and in a sense because educators look for the quick and dirty 
answers instead of for the long range answers, but the way we 
defined "cultural needs" was insufficient. .,h,„.„i 

We are groping at this particular time for how o define cultural 
needs We are right at the verge of actually making some differ- 

en ^ltZl~£ "h'afcuts across all kinds of problems 
in the schools and that ha's to do with ma' * e ™^ rSZ* 
ed in the Minneapolis public schools to m ise math and reading 
skills among Indian students. k; . 
Now, Indian students are not stupid. They are smart J' ule K 'f s 
iust like anybody else. We found that out in our summer schools 
lut they Save some special needs and they ^^"A™™* ™* 
thev are behind in reading although this year, for the tirst time 
Ha"studeni?in the eighth grade are a little above the norm in 

m The superintendent, of course, asked me what was the reason for 
th?aVdTs r afi bSiSse I take care of the Indian kids, and of course, 

we have and because of the dynamic and oh, I would I say some 
what obnoxious and certainly aggressive Indian professionals that 
we have brought into the district. / * . 

erative partnership that we can ever get anywhere. 

Again we are on the verge of trying to find out what really 
works As I said the cultural needs are very important to us. We 

are exploring that. 
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I hat is why I say that we need research. We need to look at the 
cultural-needs definitions. As you can, see from my' testimony, we 
have thousands of Indian children in the district; wo are presently 
serving a large amount of the Indian children, and as nioybe a final 
comment, I would like the subcommittee to realize that this has been 
said by other people, that urban Indians need to be served as well as 
reservation Indians. 

Those lines that separate us are white-man made; they are not 
Indian made. I came from, as 1 said, Wisconsin, and before that, my 
grandmother came from Michigan, but that all happened before 
these little lines were made. I think that is silly to say that reser- 
vation Indians are different than urban Indians. 'We are not. We 
are all Indians. We have some real needs that are just hardly being 
met by title IV, and it would lie jiot only silly, but not very practi- 
cal to cut off title IV when we are just about on the verge of find- 
ing some real ways of meeting the needs of Indian children. 

I thank you. 

(Prepared statement of Rosemary Christensen follows:] 

Pkkj'akki) Statkmknt of Roskmaky I'iihistkn.kkn, Dikkitok. Minnkauoi.is Public 
Schoous Indian Kihtation Skition, Minn'kaikh.is, Minn. 

Kor the past seven years I haw worked in the Minneapolis Public Schools 'where I 
am Director of Indian Kducation. The Minneapolis Public Schools en oil more than 
^\n<)() American Indian children. These children are enrolled at -IS different elemen- 
tary, junior high, and senior high school buildings and at the variety of special edu- 
cation sites. They' are members of 17 different Indian tribes, although about SO per- 
cent are Chippewmand another S percent are.Sionx. . • 

In Minnesota, oJ percent of the Indian student .population attend schools in the 
•urban area. Although these children live away from their reservations, they are en- 
rolled members of their tribes, they do have special academic needs, and 'they are 
entitled to special assistance. 

I have always understood that goals such as increasing achievement, decreasing 
drupout r;i4es, integrating the curriculum, and increasing Indian parent involve- 1 
ment are long range in nature. As an administrator. I have worked to provide the 
* leadership and continuity to allow those goals to be addressed. It has been interest- 
ing to see Title IV develop as both Indian patents and the schools have come to 
understand its true potential. I have seen people struggle 'with the definition of 
"supplemental/' for Title IV is to be supplemental to all other services provided bv 
the schools. At first supplemental was defined by the Indian community as la variety 
of ad hoc classes and clubs in which arts, era lis. and culture were taught. Alter a 
time, I saw supplemental redefined to mean programs of direct service -fo increase 
attendance, math, and reading skills. Right now, I believe I am seeing supplemental 
once again redefined. The new meaning will, I believe, come to include indirect serv- 
ice whereby Indian educators will provide the research and information to allow 
non-Indian school^ personnel to develop strategics . and interventions which reach 
Indian children. This process of definition and redefinition has come about through 
trial and error as Indian" people applied a variety of approaches to address the long 
range goals. An a sense, this short ten year history of educational self determination 
has made us realize that the easy, answers don't work. It has made us realize how 
little we know and how much we still me-:; learn if we are to see large scale 
changes in Indian student performance in the schools. Above all, it has made us re- 
alize that we must work cooperatively with non-Indian school personnel. 

Yet. there are some indications that Title IV is beginning f .o produce the desired 
effects. Before Title IV was available to focus resources and attention on the educa- 
tion of Indian students in Minneapolis,' the dropout rate was about of> percent. A 
study published in HITS indicated that the rate for Minneapolis Indian students had 
been reduced to ">1 percent. Plans are underway to replicate that longitudinal study. 
Early indications are that the dropout rate foi Indians has been further reduced 
since 1!)7K. During 19S1-S2, the annual dropout rate for Minneapolis Indian stu- 
dent* was lo.;< percent of the K- 12 enrollment. 
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Indian student achievement is stilt Mow that of White students inMinn enpolis 
Yet in the past three years, a definite trend toward improved test results in both 
math "nd readins has been documented. This year lor the first in* since achieve- 
me has been monitored by ethnic groups/test results md.cate Indian student per- 
£r mnnce, on the average, is higher than that or Black student, un Mmnea,w 1^ 

Al-,o encouraging is the commitment the Minneapolis Public Schools has made to 
Indian children I am a member of the Superintendent's Planning Council. The dis- 
trict's newly adopted 5-year plan speaks often and c early about he needs of Indian 
chadren'^dirfelucntion Section staff members serve on a vane y of d>s net com- 
mittees making key decisions about the organization and quality of educational 
services which will be available in Minneapolis' for years to come. 

I would Hike o tell you about one Minneapolis Title IV program, the North Wind 
WarriSi I choose thiVpdogrnni because its development over the y™« ^ta he 
chnnnine attitudes and understandings of our Indian community. The North Wind 
S " program for gifted and talented Indian students The name was 
chosen because it reflects important Ojibwe traditions. By definition, a warrior is 
one who neither exults over good fortune nor whines over bad, taking both circum- f 
st" nces°simply as challenges from which much ,s Rained The North Wind w he 
brother of Winnabozho, and a very smart warrior. He is like a very bright idea. It is 
■ fittine that our progrSia honor his name. . 
The North W*ind Warriors program began in 1977 in response to a community 
needs assessment which indicated concern that bright Indian students were not 
completing high school at any greater rate than were their less bright Pee™. N°rth 
Wii S was created as an intervention program to assist bright students. It was not 
deigned/however, to serve all bright Indian students since it was clear tha some 
were making it without our special assistance. As a pilot project, we needed to sort 
out who needed this service and how we could best offer support. At the time, there 
were no precedents for the teaching of gifted and talented urban Indian students. 

At the start, we wanted a program that would be unique. We sought adv.ee from 
various Indian staff and parents We tried to have an open-ended definition of gifted 
a d "dented to ensure cultural relevance. In the first year, the program included 
children in grades 1 through 12. We hoped for a cross age learning effect that would 
X£rate "the Indian extended family model: Includmg Indian values . in i the s flec- 
tion cViteria rather than relying on IQ tests, teacher recomme " da ' ,0 " s ; ll ^ eS ' " 
achievement tests, students were chosen through a process which included peer 
ESon, teacher validation, and parent approval. Every year since we have 
honed the selection process, eventually eliminating peers and teachers and includ- 
ing ach^vement teste in math and reading. The current program allows parents to 
nnminatp children with average or above average scores. 

Requirement for admittance have become more stringent over the years. Because 
of the needs of the students, the program has become more tightly structured. The 
program now is advertised as an academic one, concentrating m the basic skills and 
nelpiT students to build conceptual frameworks. Good a tendance is mandatory 
' Homework is an expected part of the study load as is family participation. Parents 
oTexSed to be active in their children^ education Students with chemical use 
or severe behavior problems are expected to get help. People not serious about edu- 
-catfon are not solicited for this class. ... r . , fVkOM 

North Wind started out as a first through twelfth grade program. We found I there 
was no way to successfully teach a class that was so i heterogeneous.. At Presenile, 
program serves 15 Indian students in grades three through.s.xXTh.s focus allows us 
fo concentrate on filling the learning gaps, providing enriched experience, and en- 
suring a solid foundation which wilL allow the children to compete academically in 
thp reirular district programs when they leave North Wind. . 

TeX SnU also been a developmental process. Every year we search 
for an Indian teacher. We began the program w th an Indian teacher certigrf K- 
12- from outside the district and no gifted teaching experience. When that teacher 
left w™ hired another Indian teacher, certified K-f>, with some experience ft our 
district but no gifted background. 'Finally we hired a non-Indian certified K-6 
leaclfer with many years experience in our district and a background in i gifted edu- 
cation We have learned that being familiar with the resources of trite school district 
and having a background in giftel education are the essential requirements for the 

N We\^ve d also C { 1 earned over the years that communication .and support I from pa r- 
is a vita 1 ineredient. Home stability-stands out as essential for a student to do 
• weh nthe drogram Ea h year we have attempted to involve parents through open 
houses home S and homework assignments. The current program includes reg- 
u°ar parenueacher conferences, parent volunteers in the classroom, and finally a 



parent support »:r<uip lurilitaled by a psychologist from ihe Indian Health Board of 
Minneapolis 

Over'the years, North Wind lias provided quality service* to over (ill bright Indian 
students. It has also taught us much about how to structure interventions that 
make a difference with Indian children. Finally, it has ^iven us. the background we 
need to participate and influence the entire school district as it plans new methods 
ol identification of the gifted ami new programs to serve them. 

Our North Wind Warriors program is an excellent example of why Title IV is so 
important. It allows not only for direct service to youngsters, but also for the ap- 
plied research which is needed if we are to learn what the term "cultural differ- 
ences" means in terms of learning styles and school motivation. It is unlikely that 
there will ever be enough Indian educators in the public schools. We must assist 
non-Indians to do what must be done for our children! If we are to help non-Indians, 
we must how what works. We must be able to demonstrate our successes. The ten 
years of Title lV's existence has been a start, but ten years is not enough. We des- 
perately need continued support for' programs through which Indian children are 
served and through which school districts can learn about this very special ^roup of 
children. , 

Mr. Kildkk. Thank you very much. You mentioned . that your 
grandmother came fr oin Michigan. We have many "good Chippewa 
people in Michigan. 

Ms. ChkistiaN#kn. Yes. 

Mr. Kii.dkk. Thank you very much for your very fine testimony. 
Our. next witness is Mr. Don Beach, superintendent, Coeur 
cTAlene Tribal School, Desmet, Idaho. 

STATKMKNT OK DON BKACII, SUPKUINTKNDKNT. COKUR D'ALKNK 
TRIBAL- SCHOOL, DKSMKT, IDAHO 

Mr. hrcAcn. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Don Beaoh, I am superintendent of the Coeur 
d'Alene Tribal School, the Coeur d'Alene Tribe of Idaho. I serve as 
a member of the board of directors of the Association of Contract 
Schools and since 1976, I have been, and still am, the project director 
of our title IV educational development project for the Coeur d'Alene 
Tribal School. 

I feel that it is imperative that Title IV Indian - Education Act of 
11)72 be continued. Specifically, title IV is- largely responsible for 
the success of' our Coeur d'Alene Tribal School. Through the appli- 
cation of title IV part 'A establishment funds, our. school is able to 
embark on an educational development project that has* enabled 
the parents and the students to conceive, and develop the self-con- 
cept that they feel is necessary 'to increase the awareness of the 
education of the Indian children.* 

There is also an intensive cultural awareness that has included 
the development of relevant curriculum (that is essential to in-* 
crease their academic accomplishments. 

I feel that the continuation of the/title IV entitlement and en- 
richment . programs is vital to our IrfSian children, I would like to 
have my written testimony submitted later. 

[The information follows:] k 

Pkki'akkd Statkmknt ok Don Rkach, Supkkintknmknt, Cokuh d'Alknk Tribal 
School, DkSmkt, Idaho 

Good morning, Mr. Chairman and members of the House Education and Labor 
Committee. My name is Don Beach. I am Superintendent -of the Coeur d'Alene 
Tribal School. Coeur d'Alene Tribe of Idaho, and I also serve as a member oft the 
Board of Directors, Association of Contract Schools and Tribally Controlled Schools. 
Since 19TIJ I have and still an£ the Project Director of the Title IV Eduoational De- 



velopiwnt Project for the l*«ir d'Aleno Tribal School. I frrl that . t w unpnrnt roc 
thnt Title IV, Indian Education Act of 11)72, be continued. Specifically, , 1 itlc IV is 

gely responsible for the success of the Corur d'Alene Tribal School, lhrough the 
application of Title IV, Part A Establishment funds, our school was able to embark 
on an educational development project tluit enabled the parentH and students to 
conceive and. develop the sell-concept they leel is necessary for the r increased 
awareness of education of Indian children. There is also an -Intensive cultural 
awareness that has included the development of relevant curriculum that is essen- 
tial for the increased academic awareness and accomplishments. 

During the several years of Title lVs existence, the Indian community has made 
genuine achievements in the education of Indian students '1 find . extreme y dill - 
cut to think that there is no longer a, legit mate need (or the count inued e lucnt.o - 
al services afforded by Title IV. The continuation of Title IV entitlement and en- 
richment program i^vital to our Indian children. Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF KAREN CORNELIUS-KENTON, DIRECTOR, NATIVE 
" AMERICAN GRADUATE FELLOWSHIP "PROGRAM, MONTANA 
STATE UNIVERSITY 

Mr Kildee. Ms. Karen Fenton, director of the Native American 
Graduate Fellowship Program, Montana State University. „ 

Ms Fenton. Good morning,' Mr. Chairman, and committee mem- 
bers My name is Karen Cornelius-Fen ton and I am an enro ed 
member of the Flathead Tribe of Montana, although I am enrolled 
in my mother's tribe. My father is a full-blooded Oneida from Wis- 

C °Today I am speaking to you, not as a program director necessarily, 
but as a member of the board of directors for the Montana Indian 
Education Association and as a concerned Indian parent. 

Incidentally, I was also recently elected to the National Indian 
Education Association and serve as their second vice chairman. 

As a parent and educator, I am not only truly concerned about 
the current trend for education of our Indian people, but I am 
really appalled at the idea that they would look for the elimination 
of these vital programs, such as title IV. . 

Should the administration's proposed rescission of funding appro- 
priated fortitle IV, with . the phaseout of all programs for fiscal 
year 1984 be approved, Indian students throughout this country 
will suffer a serious disservice. This proposed rescission and even- 
tual phaseout of title IV programs will have disastrous conse- 
quences on Indian children and adults presently receiving educa- 
tional services from the Office of Indian Education, Department of 

ed When n the Higher Education Act of 1972 with the inclusion of 
the Indian education amendments was signed into law on June O, 
1972 we saw the beginning of a new era in the education ot Indian 
oeoDle The progress that has been made over the past few years in 
Indian education, ! feel is just phenomenal. However, even though 
we have seen a great deal of progress, we. have really only 
scratched the surface. t, , . „ 

Dr. Robect Swan, in a speech, or in his keynote address to the 
1982 Montana Indian Education Association Conference, held last 
1 fall in Montana, entitled his speech, "A Decade of Changes-The 
Amazing 1970's," and I think this is so very meaningful' to all of us 
in the field of education because it had a very relevant title and I 
think in the 1970's, with the passage 6f the Indian Education Act, 
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we saw far moie progress and achievement in Indian education 
under Indian control than ever in the history of this country. 

This period is hetter known to all of us as a period of self-deter- 
mination. The i!)70's truly wen* a decade of change for the Ameri- 
can Indian, not only educationally, hut culturally, economically, 
and politically. 

With this new legislation and additional appropriations, Indian 
people were finally given the opportunity to plan relevant educa- 
tional programs and to establish their own education priorities that 
would enhance and/or meet their diverse educational needs. 

The 197()\s -actually was kind of my beginning in the Held of 
Indian education, too. I had taught in public schools for a period of 
years and schools where there were no Indian children, and in 
HrM, I assumed the dircctorship of a B1A tribal contract, pVogram 
known as the human resources development program, and basical- 
ly what that was was a contract with the HIA to administer all of 
our education and employment programs. 

In the first year that 1 was there, a group of us worked to devel- 
op a program under title IV to begin a tribal alternative school and 
this proposal grew out of the realization that the schools on our 
reservation, and the Flathead Reservation is a small reservation 
and a very unique one in that only approximately 1(> percent of our 
reservation population is Indian population. , 

Our students are basically very much in the minority in these 
public school systems. The excessive dropout rate, we felt, was due 
to the ineffectiveness and the irrelevancy of the public school cur- 
riculum and the apathetic attitudes of school personnel. 

In essence, what we felt, what is always called the "drop-out," we 
felt was, in reality, a "pushout." We believed that the educators 
had not really adhered to their responsibility to bring about an un- 
derstanding, and appreciation for the American Indian people. 

I saw this a great deal in my early visits on the reservation to 
the seven high schools that we at that time had. .Since that time, 
one has closed because of lack of enrollment. But T was really dis- 
mayed and again really very appalled. When I would go out to the 
public schools to talk to* "certified" personnel who are supposed to 
understand children, I was amazed to find the reaction that I got 
from many'of the public school people in regard to our children. 

You could walk into those schools and the majority of the^tu- 
dents in. special *ed classes were Indian students. They were only 
put there because maybe the basic curriculum was not really rel- 
evant to them, there were any number of reasons why J think this 
happened. 

But the thing that has always stuck out in my mind is, in one of 
our largest schools that I visited, after talking with the students 
and apprising them of the things that were available through our 
program, how we could help them with their financial aid packages 
ana that type of information, I talked with the counselor. I 
asked her if she would please notify us if there were any particular 
problems, at any time that we could maybe assist with any of the 
Indian students and her comments to me were something along the 
line of that they were all problems and they were not worth work- 
ing with. * 




Because we were a new program, 1 did not want any kind of con- 
frontation so 1 kind of let it slide, hut 1 saw that in the years that 1 
was there, that many of our students were facing that type of atti- 
tude 1 from our administrative people and teachers. 

The proposal for the Flathead alternative school was funded 
through title IV and'is now a progressing tribal school. It is now 
known as the Two Kagle River Tribal School. The pride in the stu- 
dents of that school is amazing and they were the ones who named 
it the Two Kngle River School because of the tree behind the school 
that has two eagles in it and tl#y felt that that was an appropriate 
name. * 

At one time, we had a few people visit our school, and 1 cannot 
even remember what year that was now, but it was— for us, it was 
really something to be able to show oil what we thought was a suc- 
cessful school. 

At best, the iMirollment is still somewhat sporadic, but they now 
have approximately 70 students and the Indian community has 
taken a great pride in what they are doing and there is a great 
deal of community involvement , 

At the current time fti Montana, there are 'AS Montana public 
schools that are receiving approximately $1,847,000 of part. A funds 
alone to provide supplemental education services to 10,349 eligible 
Indian students. 

We have 7 reservations in Montana serving 10 distinct tribes and 
each of those reservations has substantially large Indian enroll- 
ments, with the exception of Flathead. 

Also, we have a great many students enrolled in the urban 
schools. Our urban schools are fairly" small in comparison to the 
East, but we consider them urban. Great Falls, for example, has 
the second largest Indian enrollment of any school, of any public 
school in the State of Montana, second only to Browning. 

I realize that many people talk about, well, you all have John- 
son-O'Malley funds to help wjith your supplemental programs. At 
best, the Johrison-O'Malley funds just kind of barely- scratch the 
surface in funding our reservation programs, but they do nothing, 
absolutely nothing, for our urban programs, and with a large stu- 
dent population like there is in Great Falls, and the large student 
population in Billings and some of the other places, if we did 
not have the title IV funds, the part A entitlement funds, our drop- 
out rates in those school systems would just be out of sight. 

It had been in Great Falls for many years. I cannot give you the 
exact figures on the Great Falls' School System, but I think that 
when you look at the situations that many of those students in the 
Great Falls systems come from, for those of you whe do not know, 
most of the Indian students came from an area called Hill 57. Hill 
57 is worse than most of the slums that you can imagine. It has 
been .cleaned up somewhat in the past years with some of the Fed- 
eral funds that have been generated and coming into the Great 
Falls area, but there is stilLa large unemployment, the poverty is 
still very, high, and these young people who try to make it in that 
public school system, feel inadequate; they feel unwanted. 

Again, I think the apathetic attitudes of the school persorthel led 
to their excessively high dropout rate. With the inception of their 
title IV part A program, they now have probably one of the, and I 
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:im biased, I ihink they him* one of tin* better programs in the 
country, probably, as tar as meeting the noon's of an urban area 
such as Great Kails. They have a fantastic home-school coordinator 
program, they have a tutoring program, they have a nice resource 
center that is open to the public as well as always available to the 
Indian students. 

Loss o! title IV funds to an urban area such as (treat Kalis would 
be truly just disastrous, and I think that li we look at another ex- 
ample of the hardships that souk- of those urban students have to 
lace, dental care, any type ol* Indian health facilities, they have to 
go Ml least llir» rail os to reach the nearest public health sVrvice km 
stal lat ion. 

In looking- at a school like Great Kails, I think there are probably 
only one of the many success stories-nationwide, as well as in Mon- 
tana. I am zeroing in pretty much on part A because that is what I 
was requested in my letter and 1 really have not worked that much 
with part A programs, but I am aware of what some of the schools 
are doing 

I think another prime example of a fantastic almost unbe- 
lievable story as far as the success story of a small hig^i school on a 
reservation is the Rocky Hoy Tribal High School. 

When they were first organized in 1070 under the auspices of the 
Chippewa-Cree Tribal Education Committee their students at that 
time were traveling anywhere from HO to 00 miles a day to the 
public schools off reservation, The dropout rate was anywhere from 
•10- to ">0- to (10 percent, depending upon the school. 

There was no chance for any kind of athletic activity or any 
other activity. There was no opportunity for Indian parental in- 
volvement. The people in the Rocky Boy school area began to see 
the real need, and I think, just to make a long success story short. 
Rocky Boy now, after H years, has an accredited school, they have 
documented attendance of a 01 percent rate, they have, as of this 
particular time, and come spring it may change, but they have a 
zero dropout rate 

I think that, you know, those kinds of statistics look overwhelm- 
ing, but I think* thev are very important when you consider what 
would happen if the "title IV are taken away. What would happen to 
Rocky Boy? What would happen to Great Falls? 

The other concern that I have, and as a program director. I guess 
this* is a definite concern. In Montana, we currently have three 
EPD programs under part B. Two of them are teacher training pro- 
grams, one on the Blackfeot Reservation; one in Great Falls, and 
one in the graduate program at Montana State University. 

These programs have become real feeder programs for the Indian 
education on our reservations. We have currently— the students 
who have graduated from the MSU Fellowship program, the major- 
ity of them have gone back to the reservations. Many of them are 
teaching; ^any of them are now assuming leadership roles in ad- 
ministration. Without those types of programs, we do not have the 
opportunity for our Indian people to gain the graduate level 
courses ancl the degrees that they need. 

I think that if we lose some of these programs, it is a detriment 
not only to Montana, and I have used Montana specifically because 
I am speaking as a MIEA Board member, and my concern is that 
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tlu> lossof lliese funds will' haw unreal impact mi States like Mon- 
tana, who have law Indian populations. 

I Hunk the American people and tlu> Cumcress have Ion,; roeoK 
nixiil the need to improve tin- educational status ol American Indi- 
ans, and every treaty entered into between Congress and the trim* 
has some tvpe of provision lor eduational services 

i strongly believe that only 'tbroiiKh effective education can we 
realize our economic self-sufficiency which seems to he the real 
push of our particular administration at this time. It is economic 
sell-sufficiency. t 

Thank you. . . 

[Prepared statement of Karen Cornelius I' enton lollows:| 

1'KH-Ai.n.SiArrMKNToK Kaukn Cmiinki.ii s I-k.nton, l)iiu:rioi< Nativk Amkkm-a.s 

Ckadi aI>: loii rowsini' I'ik.oham. Montana Staik Univkiisuv 
ChkI morning Mv name is Karen IVncht.:. Kenton I am an enrolled Member -.1 
(he ^'uM!'".!.:.! SahshKootemn Tribes of Mou.aoa. havu>,; been enrolled in m> 
mother's tribe however, mv father is t u I l b!> mh1<-«1 Oneida 

°| km.; lo vm todnv as a member of ihe Board ol Directors tor the Mo • 

,am ml K.I eat.on Aviation a.ul as a concerned Indian parent; oonmodee 
IX. I was also recently elected to the National Indian Kducational Assocation and 

"'tr^wZtiZSt™ not only truly concerned but appalled at the cur- 
rent trend f the education of our Indian ,x-opIe Should the Admm.s.ra ton s m - 
s i^imi of funding impropriated for I'itle IV for Fiscal War ISM with 
oh s o t oft . « «m's ffr Fiscal Year liW he approved by ( engross. India;, s u- 
dent throughout tin- countrv will suffer a senous dwsery.ee Ins proposed r -M is 
s ion il nil eventual phaseout'of the Title IV program will have disastrous emu* 
nuono" on Indum children oral .uiult.s presently receiving ed,.,n.,nn,l serv.ee. from 
rhi. fMfii*. til' Indian I-Mik'ation, I)rp;irtmiMit of Munition 

"V t to Ig .r Kd.ic.tion Act of WV> with the inclusion ol the Kennedy 
Amendment Title IV, Indian Education, was signed into law on .lune -I. 110- »o 

"<Vs w ft the parage ,>f the India.. Education Act. we saw far more progress and 

that would enhance and. onr.eot their diverse educational needs. 

1971-72 saw mv tenure in the field of Indian Education commence, »n* em- 
nl, v« for inoroximatelv one vear as the education coordinator for In-State Tribes,. 
PCAR in tnatT.p ci v I worked primarily w.th adult* I resigned bom that position 
o assume fir a brief period of time the position of Specu.l Services C ounsMor fof 
NhUve Amerin n S ud'ios at the University of Montana. In early February IS . 
Tn i l«m,d the nosition of Director.' luman Resources Development, for the 
cSfcd-rtSd \ st\ 4 K Tribes. Human Resource Development was the 

cvancy o & publ te *h™ curriculum and apathetic ntt.tudes "f^.^^"^ 1 
VI. determined that the Indian student drop-out was in reality a push-out . 

Wo 1 n. ox- Americans do not believe educator* have adhered to their response 
bilUy to bring about an understanding and appreciation for the Amer.can Indian 
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Kill 

H-npIr llood rwiU-wi' .,t ihr. t. tin- low, .11 e-,teem ..| native Aiih'I n .tn .f u. |<<nt*. and 

IIUll dlop out l.ih", 

h" m > ■ -i i r I >■ m'IhkiI \ is 1 1 at x >n s In ,i|ipM'.r - I iiilcjit . and personnel o! ( h«* mmmih 
available tn tin-in tliinn f :h inn proclaim I wn;. ( tor tin- nio-a |uirt. 'nppulh d and dr. 
IIIJI.M'il Willi the othtudr- Milne heme, il"\srili|:lil l.u'N o| in.iilv nl thosr >o»allrd 

OMUliifl oiiinsr|i)r*i lii tart, at mir >.,tx»o|, 1 1 1 ; i c I n « onnx-ioi hlntuntlv tell me tlmt 
"tliry uric all ju * »htfin>. .irnl n-'t »i<ith I>m| hri i \ n > \sit|j" when I asked th.it il ihne 
were anv sjmm'iIic student problems, nui ti|tn:»* he notified and that we would help in 
whateser \\a> |>ovthlo 

Oui lor the H. ahead I r ihjt I Aln-i ikii im- Sr|x»o|, now known n« tlx' Two 

Kntfle Hivrr School, war, approved, ,ni(j we were granted lands to brr,in tin-, miX'Va 
tivr program tor tin* hii;li school a,;,, youth of our irsnsatmn ()u r o/ulv rn roll uumt 
Was small am) erratic at Imv.J However, they how base a r i-Ktilar enrollment >>l up 
proximately seventy '7m *tui1entN The rniimuinih' involvement through Indian con 
tnd has made the piorjam Miuw-ful and <>,„. thai the Tribal Members ran look hi 
with pride 

At Ihi* pri'M'iit time, .T, Montana public school-, air receiving lV,:i>;! o| " Ttllt* 
IV. Tart A luinlim: I" pi >vide supplemental educational services to |n..U!l eligible 
Indian -.Indents Montana has ^e\en re«.er \ at ions -rrviru: I rn tribes, rarh nl those 
reservation- has Militant nilfy larne Indian enrollments in thr public school systems, 
as wi'll as all. of predominantly lar>:o, Indian enrollment in contract tribal schools 
llnwrMT, svr also havr many Indian students enrolled in thr public schools of miiiic 
ot Montana'- maior urban arras (Went Kails, for example, has thr second largest 
enrollment <d Indian students in Montana, more than six of thr seven reservations; 
many ut these students arr in constant migration to and from thr O'M-r v.itinns 

True, rhr reservations all receive Johnson O'Malley program funds, hut at best, 
thr tundmr. >> not at a Irvrl adequate to mrrt thr -.pedal and uniipie educational 
heeds tlx- Indian children rnrollrd in thr reservation schools IInwevrr,*.Johuson 
O.Mallry funds serve only tliosr schools on or unmrdiatrlv adjacent to thr reserve 
turns What thru happrns to those studrnls in srhools not'm thr allowablr .Johnson 
O.Mallry *rmrr arra'' Also, thmn:li .Jrhn.son ()"MaIlrv funduif: nrovjdrs srrvicrs 
-miliar to thosr of Titlr IV, thry crrtainly rlo rx/allow lor thr ll«*xihilit v of thr Title 
IV prooainv tin- proijratn flrxihility and vr f satihty allows Indian prn'plr and thnr 
tribal .»r**an:/ations thr opjHjrtunity to a.vairar a ^'icatrr rrspoUMhihty tor I In- djr<-c- 
Hon o| thrir «>un rdurationai nrrds. thr opportunity to drvrlop innovlitivr program* 
which will h^st mrrt thr \ini<pH> nrrds of rach rrsrrvation, as wrll as radi school 
- I^'t mi' k*> hack (o thr arras out of thr srrvicr n'spH.nsihihty of .Johnson O'Mallry, 
Because of its lar>;e Indijin rnrollmrnt in thr public schools., I will usr Gr'rat Pal lii 
as an example As I statrd *'arlirr, (irral Kalh has thr second lar^rst rnrollmrnt of 
Indian studrnls in Montana, second only to tlx- Biowtunn Public Schools Prior to 
thr passa^r of Title IV, thr Indian dro{>out ratr in thr' (in-at Tails Public ScIiimiI 
system was astnmjmncal, the majority of these students come froln an area -better 
known as "Hill ,»7" On Udl a?, Indian jwoplr lived m situalions far worse than 
many ot the slums of our -larger cities, uuruiployniriit was excessive For tho.se 
voting jM'oplr who trirtl to make it in thr public school system had no encourage- 
ment, no real programs 'to im^rt their sjxvml needs Thosr situations, niupled with 
thr apathetic attitudes of the majority of the schi>o| |wr.^.>nne!: led to thr excessively 
hitfh dropout ratr 

With the inception of r'no Titjr IV programs' Part :\ entitlement in particular. 
(Ireat Kails now had an opportunity and financial sup|x>rt to devehip programs to 
meet rn t h* 1 area 

Thr*»udi entith'ment funds, (J rent Kails Public School now has a verv successful 
Indian Education program They currently employ a number of horne-school co^)r 
d ma tors whoM« work crosses most of the city's cultural, social and economic bound- 
aries, these people handle everything from social and academic rrfrr, als to one-on- 
one Counseling sessions. These coordinators are trained to net to know the people 
with whom they work, and to understand backgrounds and |x>sstblc problem areas 
Thry have literally become that "someone" who can help not only the Indian child 
hut the Indian family as a whole; they act as a liaison between "home, school and 
community One of the main functions of thr home- school coordinator is to foster 
and encourage programs which can best meet the needs of the Indian pupils, pro- 
grams which will ultimately make the student and his/her family feel as part of the 
school and community Self-esteem, and j/sitive self-imnn«* are important to every- 
one, ■ [ , ' 

Iv<>vs of Title IV (unds to an urban area fWh as (Jrwit- Falls Would In- disastrous. It 
must hi' remembered that Native Ami^ic;wKj>eopIe inrin^ in the urban areas of our 
country receive few, if any, of the services nKcashyW provided to inbabiianUs of 
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tin' resei Vittiufi I <>r example, Indian itiidlii'it Iimim tin- <#i»\ii Kail-. tnuuiiunit\ who 
jirr seeking Irnliitii lli'iiith iiv.r*laiiu- inuM go < i p | > t ■ » \ i r i n 1 1 • - K l'.!a mile*. In the ue.m 
est MIS lacihtv We ni ti<vt U-;ir in mind that o\ei halt id the Native Aiuerhan \»>\n\ 
hition in this country live ntt the rr'^rviitmn m uihnn ai Mich rfrr^iryat Kail**. <i 
sigiufieunt numher ol thr> (Mtpulat i«m Miller the -ame pnhleius a" do n M-rv.ittun 
based Indians Many limon tle-e pmhleni" an 1 nmir '.even*, >•■•! they have no tribal 
f>H ii'4> from which to M-ek ns>eaaiu e. .nlvue or redrev, Hue tn f In- i unturned cut?, ui 
federal funding nn and lor reset vat mus, v\e will it mini- lixit.m |«-op|e imihhi atmg 
to t lie urban mviih tn seek einphiviuenl 

Must ncIiooI «!fit r irts i'aunot allonl In pay \nr the fnn-^ny '■••fvu'ivi and program-- 
provided by Tit It* IV Our Indian children base unnpie need'Mhat at the- |>oinl Til U* 
IV has been inMiirini'litiil in nuu't tnj: 1'Vdeial aid, Midi as Tit N' IV. guaranteed by 
treaty rights, should Ih< available to all Natne American*' n^:ari!liv«?« of residence 
A. ,; Indian |>eople we should not have t«> relinmiedi mir rights l>eeau'-e of a change *»f 
address 

The (Jnat Kails program is only one ol the many Title IV success stone-, in the 
Stat*' of Montana, one that staf <«wnl«* vsr h m >k tn with pride, pride in vemg voung 
Indians actunllv graduating tr-un a sdn>ol •ek-Mcm when' ton years ago it was virtu- 
ally unhejird ol 

To give a broader |htm} ctio- ot what Tit I 1\' im iiti*. to Montana. 1 would like In 
give you an example ol reservation suacv- story The Uocky Boy Tribal High 
School, located in the H«. .<> Hoy Indian Kescrvation in North Central Montana, was 
funded undrr a liyeni Title l\\ Part A uion-I.KA' establishment grant for Indian- 
controlled schools (luring »iscnl year l'JSO; the Kocky Boy Tribal High School is ad- 
ministered by t la- Chippewa Cree Tribal Kducntion Committee, which was orgatu/ed 
in VM\* under the. structure of the Chip|>ewa free Tribal Business Committee The 
school arose from the re>erv:it ion's longstanding desire for an alternative to off- res- 
ervation high schools, schools which meant a .'tO-ilo mile bus rule, schools too far 
distant for student activity involvement, schools lacking Indian parental involve- 
rnenl. tndillerl'iue of teachers and administrators, to name only a few of the disad- 
vantages These, amnne, many other as[M'< t.s ( led u> the alarmingly hi>:h al percent 
drotvout rate arnma; the Indian emulation 

Willi tl^r e^fabhshment of f he K'vky H<>> 1 1 1 > : H Sehe«»! tunde.1 h\ Tit Si- IV, we r>o\^ 
S*-e doOumenteil evidence of a '.'Cp'-rcetit attendioice rate, u drojKnit rate tn diite !*>i 
• the current school year [' 

Tho. community parental involvement is far-reaching; thev now look with a tfroat 
deal of pride at their success in such a short time The school is fully accredited, 
thev haw -developed culturally relevant curricula, they have qualified Indian staff 
and, most important, they have successful Indian students 

The Montana Indian rvducalion Association recognizes lliat by improving educa- 
tional status and providing ojKirl unities the cycle of poverty end dependency ts 
broken. The Act is implemented by: <al providing supple men lory educational serv< 
ices; ib) improving the quality of services through program mcxiels, curriculum ma- 
terials and leeching melhtxis. and <c* promoting self-determination helpiru: 
Indian citi/ens to shap<' and control their own educational programs J? 

The American people and the Congress have long recogni/ed the neetlto improve 
the educational status of American Indians Virtually every treaty ente^-d into be- 
tween the Congress and the triK-s rontaim^J provisions for educational MTViCes 

Only through effective education can we reoljse economic self-sufficiency 

STATKMKNT OF LUOYI) BIJW. FORMER (iKANTS OFFICKR/OFFICK 
OF INDIAN K1MCATION, DEPARTMENT OF EDICATION 
Mr. Kii.dkk. The last witness is Mr. Lloyd Elm, Former Grants 
Officer, title IV. Office of Indian Education. Department of Educa-' 
tion. 

Mr, Ei.M. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 
mittee. First I would like /to thank you for this opportunity to tos' 
tify on the future of the Indian Education Act of 1972 as amended 
in 1978. ' . 

I have submitted a written testimony and request that it beco,me 
"tpart of the record. Also for the record, my name is Lloyd Elm, aV^U 
at the present time, I am completing my dissertation \tr educatipn-- 
al administration'at the Pennsylvania State University. , V 
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However, being that tht- majority of my experience with the 
Indian Kducation Act involved the programs authorized under part 
jk A of the Act. my remark* will be directed primarily to this part. 

From li)Tfi to 19SI-. I was employed by the Office of Indian Educa- 
tion as an education program specialist. During those years. I was 
responsible" for monitoring the grants across the country. 1 was re- 
sponsible at one lime for California, for Michigan, for Oklahoma, 
^ for alt the States east of the Mississippi. 

However, as ;rprofe*siona! Indian educator."] feel that I would be 
negligent if i tlidcpot first respond to the statements of Secretary 
■ Bell on the fiscal year HIS-I budget for the United States Depart- 
ment of Education, dated .January SI, IBSS. 

I was astounded to learn thai' "the administration, through Secre- 
tary Hell, was proposing to terminate assistance under the Indian 
Kducation Act. The Secretary's statement madeXt reference to the 
overall policy of the administration regarding separate funding for 
Indians not on reservations. * , ... 1 

If we are to understand this reference to mean that it is not a (i 
policy of the adn>"»ii":str'at!*on to exclude nonreservation Indians 
from these Federr 5 educational services, then it becomes the re- 
sponsibility of Indian educators, and the Congress of the United 
- Sta?es. to remind the administration of at least two things. 

First, the fact that many*. Indians no longer reside on reserva- 
tions, in most pap. is the result of a Federal policy that provided 
for the relocation or Indian^ from the reservation to many urban 
areas of this country In ray opinion, to terminate these services to 
these people would be- no more appropriate than to terminate the 
citizenship rights, of any other American. 

In addition, this policy would suggest that nonreservation "Indi- 
e ,ins have forfeited their special rights as American Indians, and 
this i> simply not 'Fie case. 

Second, the Secretary noted that "Indian Students and adult;) 
v.111 continue to be eligible for ser.a. vs under .other programs such 
as chapter I, chapter II" and so fort h . ' 

If the Secretary is suggesting that the current Indian participa- 
tion :n ihe>.- programs will address and meet' the special education 
needs of American Indian students in heu of t he services being pro- 
vided by the Indian Kducan'on Act, then he is naive relative to 
< Americas i Indian education, 

Une oj the major components ot the adnunist ration's Indian 
V Poliev Statement, dated January 11. !U>:|. emphasizes a commit* 
ment to vigorously assist American Indians in the area of economic 
development 

The inherent connection between education and ..economic devel- 
opment has been reeuchi/ed' and the elimination of the most com- 
prehensive education -eryi ■ to American Indians obviously would 
he counierprfKliicltvo't" th> policy commitment. 
^Jj^t^prTTposal to termm!Ue assistance under the Indian Kducation 
~~ Act may also infer thai the programs provided to AmerieafT Indi- 
ans through tins authority have not positively impaled the educa- 
tion process of American Indians, 

Over the past S years. I have directly observed and evaluated at 
least loo Indian Kducation Act. part A programs For the record. I 
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Would like to cite the most profound benefits that the American In- 
dians have enjoyed because of the implementation of this law. 

First the Indian Education Act provided a formal mechanism for 
parents of Indian children to become directly involved in the. edu- 
cation o'fi;Herr~cTiirdreriV Today, there"-aTe -at-leasf i.OOO- Indian 
tlareht committees that are meaningfully involved in assisting local 
education agencies in developing and implementing effective educa- 
tional programs, for enrolled Indian students. 

I would like to note here that I wish Mr. Packard was still here 
because he questioned one of the earlier people who were on a 
"panel and he asked why Indian-parents would not continue to be 
involved if title IV would bounded: Almost without exception, my 
observations as 1 wen.. :nto*he field from the Office of Indian Edu- 
cation I found a reluctance, a very strong reluctance on 'the part of 
the vast majority of the superintendents and school boards to actuA 
ally allow parent committees to be involved in the manner in 
which Congress intended through the Indian Education Act. 

My friend, Dr. Swett, when he became the .Superintendent of 
Robeson County Schools,' he was the first superintendent tharabtu-. 
ally allowed that 40-member parent committee to carry out ^re- 
sponsibility as writteni in the law. ' j s \ 

I think that' the need to understand that if the Indian Education 
Act is terminated, there is no question in my mind whatsoever that _ 
the' involvement at any level of Indian parents, it will never come 
voluntarily from school districts. In fact, even with the force of law 
behind it "was very difficult to get school districts to actually take 
Indian comments, or Indian' input, as other than simply advisory 

comments. . , , 

Let me- continue, please. At minimum, these programs have pro- 
videa a recognition of the validity of American Indian cultures by 
curriculum devefopers. A positive identity of Indians as successful 
participants, in the American education process, a set ot role 
models that assures the young Indian mind that they, too, can be a 
formal part of the education process* and the clear signs that an 
■efficient form of education is indeed the first step in assisting 
American Indians in their quest to become economically self-sufti- 

C '1n addition my research has shewn that as a direct result of the 
intervention provided bv the Indian Education Act, a greater 
number of- Indian students have graduated from high school, and 
an increased percentage of . these graduates are continuing on\ to 
higher education. The number of American Indians that hold un- 

' dergraduate and graduate degrees far outnumber those that held 
decrees prior to the Indian Education Act. • • ' 

However the progress that has been recorded should not be con- 
strued as meaning that the need for these programs no longer, 
exist for in/my opinion, the success of the Indian Education Act 
are only signs that we have a workable framework through which 
we can continue to resolve the problems still confronting American 

■ Indian education. Therefore, as a professional Indian educator, I re- 
SDectfully call on this committee to reject -the administration s pro- 
posal to terminate assistance under the Indian Education Act. ■ 

13o 
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Further, Lam requesting that any attempts by t\\e administra- 
tion to reduce the current level of funding for this act be set aside 
and that at minimum, the current level of funding be maintained. 

I respectfully submit this to this committee and on behalf of a 
mutual friend of ours, I would like to spy that a former colleague 
of mine, Robert Rbssen who is from the State of Michigan, I* am 
sure he is here with us, as you realize, he is deceased, but I am 
sure he is here with us right now. I would, just like to mentior^ais 
name as part of the record. * , 

nhahk you. 

[Prepared statement of Lloyd Elm follows:] ~ 

Prepared Statement of Lloyd Elm, Former Grants Officer, Office of Indian 1 
Education, Department of Education 

Mr. Chairman, and jnembcrs of the Committee, first I would like to thank you for 
this opportunity to testify on the future of the Indian Education Act of 1972, as 
amended in 1978. 

For the record, my name is Lloyd Elm' and at the present time- 1 am completing, 
my dissertation in Educational Administrationj>t The Pennsylvania State Universi- 

Being that the majority of my experience with the Indian Education'^^nvolved 
the programs authorized under Part A ofj^i^rt, my remarks will be directed pri- 
marily to this part. . 

However, as a professional Indian educator, I feel that I would be negligent if I 
did not first respond to the statements of Secretary Bell on the fiscal year 1984 
budget for the United States Department of Education, dated January 31, 1983. 
r I was astounded to learn that the Administration, fhrough Secretary Bell, was 
proposing to terminate assistance under the Indian Education Act. The Secretary's 
statement made a- reference to the overall policy of the Administration regarding 
separate funding for Indians not on 'reservations. If wGvare. to understand this refer- 
ence to mean that it is now the policy of the Administration to exclude non-reserva- 
tion Indians from these federal educational services, then it becomes the responsibil- 
ity of Indian educators, and the Congress of the United States, to remind the admin- 
istration of at. least two things. . " / ; i 

First, the fact that many Indians no longer reside on reservations, jin most part is 
the r^ult of a federal policy that provided for the relocation of /Indians from the 
reservation to many urban areas of the country. In my opinion, tjo germinate these 
services"|o these people would be no more appropriate than jto terminate the citizen- 
ship rigtfis of any other American. In addition, this policy would suggest that non- 
reservaiipn Indians have forfeited their special rights as American Indians, and this 
is simple not the case. j \ / \ 

Secondly, the Secretary noted that, "Indian students and adults will continue to 
be eligible for services under other programs such as Chapjters"l and 2, Vocational 
and Adult Education, Bilingual Education, Impact Aid, and all Student Air pro- 
grams." If the Secretary is suggesting that the current Indian participation in these' 
programs will address and meet the special education needs! of American Indian stu- 
dents, in lieu of the services being provided by the Indian Education Act, then he is 
naive relative to American -Indian education. 1 

-One of the major components of the Administ.ration9r**indian Policy Statement", 
dated January 11, 1983, emphasizes a commitment to vigorously assist American In- 
dians in. the area of economic development. The inherent connection between educa- 
tion and economic development has been recognized, and! the elimination of the 
most comprehensive education service to American Indians obviously would be 
counter-productive to this policy commitment. 

The proposal to terminate assistance under the Indian /Education Act may also 
infer that the programs provided to American Indians through this authority have, 
not positively impacted the education process of American lnaiahs. 

Over the past eight years I have directly observed and evaluated at least' 100 
Indian Education Act, Part A, programs. For the record, I would like to cite the 
most profound benefits that American Indians have enjoyed because of the imple- 
mentation of this law. ^ 

First, the Indian Education Act provided a formal mechanism for parents of 
Indian children to become directly involved in the education of their children. 
Today there are at least 1,000 Indian Parent Committees that are meaningfully in- 
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voh'tri in assisting Uxral Educational Agencies in developing and implementing ef- 
fective educational programs for enrolled Indian students. / 

At minimum, these programs lhave provided: A recognition of the validity o( 
American Indian cultures bv curriculum developers. A positive identity of American 
Indians as successful participants in the American Education process, a set of role 
models that assures the Voung Indian mind that they too can be a formal part of the 
education process, and. the clear signs that an efficient form of education is indeed . 
the first step in assisting Americanflndians in their guest to become/economically 
self-sufficient. f *- . u flL ./ 

In addition, my research has shown that as a direct result of the intervention pro- 
vided bv the Indian Education Act, a greater number of Indian students have gradu-. 
ated from high school, afi increased percentage these graduate/ are continuing on 
to higher education, and, the number of Ameri.cmi Indians that/hold undergraduate, 
and graduate degrees, far outnumber those that held degrees prior to thje Indian 
Education Act. / _ 

" However, the progress that has been recorded should not/be construed as meaning . 
that the need for theses urograms no longer exists. For, ir/ my opinion, the successes 
of the Indian Educatii/n Act arc only signs that we have a workable framework 
through which we can Continue to resolve the problems still confronting American 
Indian Education. / r • ■ . . 

Therefore, as a professional Indian educator. I respectfully call on this Committee \ 
to reject the Administrations proposal tb terminate assistance under the Indian 
Education Act. Furthj/r, 1 am requesting that any attempts by the Administration to 
reduce the current level of funding for this Act be set aside, and that at minimum 
the current level qf'funding be maintained. / - j 

Mr. Kilde^. Mr. Rossen was a/fine human being, a 'tremendous- 
person. / / ; 

Mr. Elm/ Yes. '. / ' . 

Mr. Ki/dee. He served well, his immediate community and the 
entire community. Thank you very much for your kind comments 

about Him. rij 

The' previous witness pointed out that the Office of Indian Educa- 
tion has been without a director since September 1982. As an ex- 
administrator in OIE, what effect do you feel that this has had 
upOn either the funding or the program itself? 

Mr. Elm. When I first, read the statement by Secretary Bell, it 
took me a while to realize what happened, or what conditions could 
exist that created the situation where a, previous advocate tor 
Indian education would make such a radical change in his direc- 
tion Then I recalled the days when I was inv61ved in some of the 
political maneuverings within the Department, apd I realize that 
without a real strong, advocate, and sometimes even with a real 
strong advocate, in maneuvering for £he final budget figure that 
the Department was faced with. The Indian Education Act, and the 
condition it was in'right now in terms of their proposal is simply 
because there 1 is no really strong advocate present in that adminis- 
tration at this time, j 

There have been times in the past that even with strong advo- 
cates, there was quite a struggle just to maintain the funding level. 
In fact, the very first year I went there, I think I recall that the 
programs were cut back some $10 million and it took a tremendous 
' lobbying effort on the part of American Indian people at that time 
to restore those funds in the Interior Supplemental Bill in August 
which was done. It took quite an effort on the part, not only ot 
in-house administrators and advocates, but it took the part and 1 
am very proud to say that Indian people responded at that time 
like they are responding today. . 
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I think the situation that we are in right now is a direct result of 
the fact that we do not have a strong advocate within that agency 
.who is willing to put, everything on the line to argue for Indian 
education. 1 , . 

I think that is really basically right now why we are in the situ^ 
tion we are in in terms of the proposed termination of services 
under the Indian Education Act. 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you, Mr. Elm. 

Mr. Beach, what would the effect of termination of title IV be on 
the Coeur d'Alene School? \ 
Mr. Beach. Would you repeat that, please? 

Mr. Kildee. What effect would the termination of the title IV- 
funding have on the Coeur d'Alene School? 

Mr. Beach. Directly, it would have ^bout a 20-percent cut in our 
budget, because we donot'have it now. 

Mr. Kildee. 20 percent cut. You would have to 

Mr. Beach. We have the entitlement. 

Mr.. Kildee. How many students do you serve in the school? 
Mr. Beach. We have 80, eleiTTfentary school. - 
Mr. Kildee. 80, elementary j So that would be a 20-percent cut in 
* your budget for the school. How would you handle that type pf cut? 
Mr. Beach. Well, we' had to cut back quite a few more staff. 
Mr. Kildee. Cut in staff. OK. 

Thank you yery much. The committee is happy to have given 
you the opportunity to comment on the proposed cuts, an opportu- 
nity which the executive branch of Government. did not give to yoo, 
and you have established a very great record of defense for this 
program. , ' 

I feel confident myself, and I can only speak for myself, but I feel 
quite confident that your testimony here today has been a very im- 
portant element in keeping this program alive. I personally commit 
myself to you to work hard to keep this program alive, with a 
proper level of fupding. 

As I say, your testimony has been very instrumental in giving us 
the tools to do just that. Thank you very much. . 

[Whereupon, at 12:25 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned, to 
reconvene subject tb the call of the Chair.] 

[The following material was included in the record:] 

Independent School District No. 3(51, 
International Falls Public Schools, 
International Falls, Minn:, March 21, 198,1. 

Hon. Carl Perkins, 

.Ch a irperson , House Com rtz i ttee of Educa t ion a n d Labor, 
Wtishini>ton,J).C. . • 

Dear 'Mr/ Perkins: It has been brought to my attention that your committee is in 
the process* of taking testimony" for the Indian Education Act of 1072, Title JV-A," 
P.L. 92.318 referred to as the Oversight of Indian Education Programs Hearings. 
.Please accept this letter as testimony to your committee processes. 
The Indian Education Act of 1972, has indeed proven to be one of the most cost- 
effective' programs in educating Indian children and saving money for all levels of 
government, School districts throughout our state and nation are convinced that 
Title IV-A is impacting more Indian students and their families and providing posi- 
tive direction and retention of Indian students in any point in history. 
* Historically, 15-20 percent of Indian students entering public schools would grad- 
uate. Today, we are graduating approximately 50 percent of Indian students (these 
figures are based on a national average). We are indeed making progress but can ill 
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e afford to curtail or eliminute these efforts afforded through the Indian Education 
. Act of 1972. 

It is my understanding that the General Accounting Office (GAOhas issued a 
determination that the Reagan Administration recommendation for recission and 
ultimate^^eitifnnation of Indian Education is illegal mainly because of the Indian 
Education Act, Title IV-A is considered immune from any recission. I truly do not 

i understand the ramifications of this process; however, it woujd seem irresponsible 
by the administration not to-support the continuation of a program that has literal- 
ly turned the success ratio of Indian, students by approximately one-half. The Indian 
Education Act has also promoted a high level of parental involvement. Indian par- 
ents have a sense of belonging and feel a partner in the process of educating their 
children in our publir school institutions. We must continue to support these efforts 
until the Indian stu: »nts drop-out rate is commensurate with the general student 

« bodies attending public, schools. 

I am enclosing a 81-82 year-end evaluation from our Indian Education Program 
\iC pur local school District. You will find that all goals and objectives were met or 
exceeded and Indian students are successful through supplemental tutoring, social 
work, and liaison work with families. This act has been the vehicle to get Indian 
children through school and have a continued sense of pride and dignity of who 
they are and what they represent. 
' Respectfully submitted, 



Lester J. Briggs, 
Indian Education Coordinator. 
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mT It . FdOJCCT ST*TU»M»» 



la vU mil ->,>,. 



OIUKCnVE: 



The rato of academic failure of Native Anrrlcan Secondary students la 
academic areas will bo lowered by twenty percent during tho 1981-82 
school year ag evidenced by ODmpartrg statistics froea tho first and 
fourth grading periods of tho 1980-1981 school year. 



100* 



ta tho first quaxtdr grading period, 13 Junior high school students, received failing 
grades In one or rrora acaderrtic subjects.* Tho 12 students wro referred to Indian 
Education for academic tutoring and 'assessment . In the final quarter grading period, 
5 students received failing grades In one or mure academic subjects, Thl3 reflects 
an l^rprowrent of 58%. 



M-ltl'!-.** tl 

CRfECnVE:. 



ft. M«C«M 



Levels of academic achievement of Nat lie tanrlcao DtTEUtary' students 
will be monitored and tutorial service rendered to at least treaty 
percent of thaw -ituikints referred for help. 

I 



All students referred to Indian Education for rem; dial help were provided with service. 
The only exceptions., *ore students eligible for Title I or Special Education services, 
The Coordinator, and Tutor Mire involved in all child study assessments when decisions 
wre trodo for services for rndian students. 





ft. 


OBJECTIVE: 


co>»'i t r 
. •*» 


All Native Anericao students and parents will be emdo aararo of the other 


100* 


Special Education program available with the School District and 




enrouraged to use utoere applicable during the 1081-82 school year. 


C. "Olv'x 
• • i..m 




m m - r~» 

tttt 



CO—lH<l 



All parents received information through mrxithly newsletters regarding availability 
of Special Education progrn'rTi. In addlt ten. o-oe parent ccrndttoe member sat on 
*he ?.E.R. £ Planning, EvolAiat irtf Reporting) CVrrmittvo uhlch evaluated all Special 
Education programs ui Independent School Hi strict The Coordinator mid Tutor 

al so se rwd oh re f e rrai corml 1 1 oe?i for r * a 1 \*» rv I oys ' on d ac t r.*d as a 11 ason b»? r wee ft 
>\e hoo I and In dl an f ana 1 sr;rj . 




ogjhctive: 



Tho Ojlbwo cultural trunk and rejiourcw kit will continue as an 
instructional aid *ith presentation being rude to t*M>nty percent- 
of the International Falls student population. 



50% 



Tha cultural trunk was presented to appro xA/mtely 262 students and adults in 
■ Independent School District 361. Along" with the cultural trunk presentation. 
It otto in tho trunk were expanded to IncluVa. Ojlbwo history, culture, ausic, 
dances, storytelling, etc. . t 



Native American students enrolled Ln the OJlbw language cl.ass t1 1J bo 
able to speak -and understand basic Ojitw words and phrases. 
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**** \" pre- t < ^.t jus administered In Deocr;faer of 1381 uhich Included 20 Ojlboa words and 
nirCprs. Indian students atio participated averaged 14.5 correct answers on the 
pre- test. Tho students we ro, given a post -test in. May of 1382 and the results ware'' 
as follows: Students averaged 17.5 correct answers. Tho students expanded their . 
Ojltr-wu language by 15% as a result of direct Ojtjw language instruction during the 
course of t> cunths. 
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In the craft \Uasne« Natlw 
on how to do the craft with 


Afierican students will reoelw Instruction 
Information on the origin of the "craft 


100% 




and Its U'*xi . 


• • m r»H 

au 
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All craft i.nitruct ion *-as conducted at the North American Indian Fellowship Center 
for four days a w.vk for one .md one-half hours per day. As of October of 1581, 



m * at least 12 students participated it\ crafts and awrugv-d 12 students regularly. 

Student projects *er»? as follows: sha*l nuking (tfirls), tvdar !» birch bark glfta, 
^occasslns (?irls !» boys), chokers C K * 1 r * boyn). U*.c\ *nrk,. l.e wrl:*»t bands .ind 
head bands . 
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v .i? e«c -vc»»on« m ur ft*** .*V»« •••v.<*».o^ »«»u»OM »"t co«-i«M Olicmi fio^MH »• 



Ail Native African students witj. rewlya ltuitructloa on local IndiaA 
history *ltb ixxno national porwpt»ctiw to bo Included. 



-p. 

100% 



IP" 



Presentations vwro «lwo irtxwt local anU tribal history to approximately 2fi2 , _ 
students A field trip with 16 studcntsVas rado to study the Uunl and Blackduc* 
Indian cultures that Inhibited Northeastern vtinnescta aad built mounds, 03 well 
as the n.-iervatlavn>C^tinnt;aota and south\m Ontario. 



0?r jCTIYS: 



All students *lll be given the opportunity to participate in at least 
rour culturally related activities Including field tVips, w*Aend 
retreats or cultural enrlchrant program and po» w*ws\ 



100* 



Field trips wrq bxo'#?n dwn l^x the following manner: 

Elerunrary K-6: Crond Mound trip r\> loran, Minnesota lfl\«tudj»ats 
Junior Hirfj 7-9: Environmental Gaining Experience, Isabella. Minnesota 
HIA School- Careers Cfcy at Rainy Rlwr Ccrmjnlty College; 22 students 
Car»H;rs Hay at diversity of \Unnesota-Duluth' 7 students 



p studentn 



O&JBCrrVE: 



All Title. IV-A activities vrlll be designed to encourage and enforce a 
positive solf-coicept for all Native American ..student*. 



• CI 

100% 



T\«rJ jading period an honor mil and perfect attendance list was developed and 
pilTs£d l/the nSwslettur. In addition, an Awards and Recognition Evening was 
held In June sponsored -by the Indian araity to honor Indian students Cor academic 
acMcwwnt, attendance sports, fine arts and oonaalty InwWnt; * a«L 
318 wirds *«ro glwn to 138' students for achiewn.-nt In the above-mentioned areas. 
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ciubctivk: 



TJU« IV- A 'rill centime to provide individual tutoring and social 
counting to N'atlvu Aciirlcan students I dent I fled as potential drop 
outs. Aa a result, the ilroup out rate will be rnUntained at a low 
lowl with eventual el ludnat icn . 



• •■ or 
v.f I till 



100% 



"mux 
• at » i M •# 



Tho rndian ffcsource Coordinator and Tutor ware Involved In stafflngs, child stud? 
assessments. The Indian Education tean ^rfced wry closely with all supportl\*> 
staff In the District aa aell aa principals *ho identified potential dropouts and 
absenteeism during tho course of ID31-H2. The pn^An experience! throe student 
drop outs. Additional foLlouup is ongoing to enooura^e these particular students 
back Into school, 



auHrrivE : 

All Siitlw A-n?rr\in High School students 4U be given additional 
Inforrtiticn ahout^ocu -secondary educational opportunities, careers, 
and financial aldsVui lng the acaderrdc y~ar through: I) printed 
materials -ado available for student use; 2) a post -secondary education 
workshop and counseling services for Native Arurlcan students 



ion 



In lY^^rtmr of L08l, all sophenore, Ji«iior > and senior students *ere given opportunities 
to participate in a post -secondary education carvers day. Twenty-r»o students *»jro 
involved In this activity. Tn Hay, i>jwn juniors and senior high students were involvec 
In a field trip to the LYUverslty of \linnesota-Duluth uhere they were gUi?n an opportuni 
to lnofc at ah at a rujor university offers. Four of seven graduating rndian students 
haw alr-a.iy nad« in tent: ens to attend post -secondary education Institutions. 



Every *nTtaer of the rndian Advisory Omitte-i will n,v.«; the opportunity 
to attend a Title IV- A In format Icpal training session during '.he 1381- 
school year. 



1 1 it r~S— 



In K'^nary of UV-C our Indian rjiyr.at :<:n Advisory CWrrdttee Involved in a parent 
training -**ssk>n s-pr.nsor» , d by our prxrvn. All pannts fro .iiir jjr**.rrw *».*re gt'-en 
ppnrt unities to participate al->o. IV,.- v .sl--n bad .tppr »\i.-wtely GO p.*;>ie tnvM -vd. 
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Hon. Cam. Vy kkins, 

ChturfKnum. Hotter ( ' >nwu ttsc nn lui to utum u.'itf L<ih>r. 
Washington. DC 

Dkar Sik It is extreinelv distressing to hear of the Administrations recommended 
recession lor and the' phasing i>uu>f tin* Title IV Program in IDS-l. My greatest 
mneern ifiho continuation of Title IV munies is phased out is, what happens to the 
pnwri^ we Indian people have made in educating our Indian youth. I have been 
in Indian Kduration tor manv vears and have watched our children and parents 
jrrow in pride and .,elf awareness. Our student attendance, grades and retention has 
improved to the jKMTitVthat we have had no drop ouLs in "the last two years Ihe 
increased involvement cjf our parents in their children*' education has resulted in * 
greater understanding, between 1 the Indian community and the schools m regards to 
the .Hiucation of their students. This quality education has increased a wide range o I 
opportunities for our young Through our Title IV Program they have become 
aware ol their heritage and awakened a pride in themselves that allows them to 
achieve more than thev Iiave aver done before I have listed only a few factors that 
X are most emphasized in tmr schools program; the list could become quite lengthy. 
Statistical data proves what the Title IV Programs have accomplished not only in 
our school district, but in others as well/ P i#1L „, n 1 

TheOeneral Accounting Office has stated that recession of 19W monies is illegal. 
The Administration is recommending recession as set. in spite ol the General Ac- 
counting Offices statement. I feel necessary action must he taken by Congress to 
rerriiHlv this situation and with vour support in this matter, we can accomplish that 
fact Please keep in mind, that anv action taken to discontinue funding programs 
for non-reservation Indians as well as de-funding of many programs for on reserva-. 
tion Indians could create Serious problems between the two Nan-reservation Indi- 
ans have never been served verv well through federal funds appropriated lor the 
entire Indian population as a whole. Besides no additional funds are going to reser- 
vations to support non-reservation programs. Your support m this matter is greatly 
ap previa ted. 
'Your- In Indian Kd neat ion. 

K AKOLINK hTANUKI.. 

Titlv IV C'.ordirmtor ISD So. -US. 



Hnuusu. Minn.. Mun-h UL MM. 

Hon. Caki. Pkkkins, % } 

Chairjx>rson. Hons*' ( 'own:: iter on hiluvatum . <.vw, 
Washington. />.('. " r 

Dkar Mr. Pkkklns Please accept the :. -;wmg --itteo (<• -.or:.-, on the Over- 
sij^ht of Indian Education Programs Hear > n„„ irr ... m 

As the parent of two Indian children ir .;!♦■ : m.i..,n -n ^gram 

in the Hihbmg school district, and a Forrr -r . ■ ^ . v ,,n, oho-u a, j imitor for 
the school district. I would like to go on - -cord :,r-^-,: to .ov budge, a Us in the 
Title IV-A Indian Education program, .:r.d as ft.-. m,r an im -eased bucket lor the 
following reasons' * . ... K .... _ 

In the past eight or so years that our ,.r,ool distr n.,: : itU I -A no an 

Education Program, the number of Indian -u.dent, am,; ;:..in h ■ ng H gh 

School each vear has increased from one- n other ye..; to eight in ,ach o the 
lain two graduating classes. There are eight . ban students in this y ■ ' s gradual- 

in The l TiVle1 > V-A program has made a big dillVr-mce in our Indian / ildren's atti- 
tude toward school: Though our absence rate is r.-arly oriole thai ol non-Indian 
students, it us still less than half of what it was fivr y 

Under the Title IV-A program, our Indian children have become involved in 
extra-curricular activities' at school and in the community. l;ive years ago only one 
Indian student was in an extra-curricular activity (the municipal boxing team , but 
the last two vears we have had an Indian homecoming queen at the high school, our 
student have been on the tennis, football, basketball and swimming teams, m the 
band and in high school theater. Since our children have become involved in these 
activities, their attendance and grades have unproved, and manv are going on to 
poWondarv education: There are twenty-five Indian i people attending the two- 
£ar immunity college here, and in my opinion the Title IV-A program in our 
school district can take credit for most, of them. 
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My children are in elementary school (I also have a preschooler), and seeing the 
.success of the Indian students in the Hibbing high school has given thern the feeling 
that the school district is for Indians, too. My children look forward to going to 
junior high arid high school, which is a major change from the way children felt 
when I was an elementary school student, when most of us planned on dropping out 
of school when we turned sixteen, as the natural order of things. I want the Title 
IV- A program continued so that this new, punitive attitude among our Indian chil- 
dren will cont inue. 

Migwech for your consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Linda Ledarde Gr'over 



Thk I'onkkdkkatkii Tkihks ok tmk Warm Spkincis Rkskkvation ok Okwjon, 

Warm Springs, Oreg, March II, 198S. 

Hon. ("am. I). Pkkkins', 

Chn\rmun.\ Elementary. Serow/urv. and Vocational Education Subcommittee, House 
Education and I Alitor Commit tee. Washington. IXC 
Dkar Chairman Pkkkins: Unclosed is an analysis by the Confederated Tribes of 
the Warnf Springs Reservation of Oregon on the President's proposal to terminate 
Title IV oV the Indian Education Act. Although we did not have an opportunity to 
testify in uerson, please include these materials in the committee's records for the 
February 1% hearing to reflect the Confedernted-Tribes' strong support for con- 
tinuation, of Title IV programs to meet the unique educational needs of Indian stu- 
dents. 

As our report documents, Title IV helps support needed education programs for 
Indian students who attend our local public schools. If Title IV were eliminated, the 
education resources provided our students would be seriously damaged, and there is 
virtually no likelihood thaf any of these services could be replaced by other pro- 
grams. Working closely with our local school district, the Confederated Tribes and 
Indian parents have been able to make optimum use of Title IV in conjunction with 
the other education programs available to us. At the local level, we have been suc- 
cessful in assuring effective coordination of all these services and in developing pro- 
grams that meet the specific needs of our students. / 

In submitting our comments to Education Secretary Bell on the/'* Definition of 
Indian" study n^mdnted by P.I... 95—0(5 1 , the Confederated Tribes expressed our con- 
cern that the study neglected to acknowledge the United States' trust responsibility 
foj/Indian education: For this reason, we opposed the Secretary's use of the study as 
f foundation for recommendations on the future of Title IV. Unfortunately, the De- 
partment of Education has abandoned its pledge to assure that Title IV programs 
targeted their services on the) needs of Indian students. Instead, it has decided to 
ignore these needs entirely and to suggest that other programs can pick up where 
Title IV leaves off. 

Our experience, based on over 2i) years of cooperation with state and local educa- 
tion agencies, demonstrates to us conclusively that the Department of Education's 
justifications for eliminating Title IV-are naive and that the repercussions on our 
Tribes and IndiaTTsTiftients of terminating Title IV would be disastrous. ^- 

For these reasons, weN^rge the Subcommittee to continue its efforts to maintain 
Title IV Indian KduwitionTwtjjf.'rvices and to oppose the Reagan administration's 
proposals to dismantle this significant Indian education resource. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present our views. 4 
Sincerely, =■ 

DKl.IiK.KT FliANK, S.K., 
Chairman. Tribal Council, 
The Confederated Tribes of the 
Warm Springs Reservation of Oregon. 

Enclosure. 

Thk Zv.no Option: A Nkw Tactic To Euminatk Titi.k IV Indian Education Ac/t 

Pkookams 

^ INTRODUCTION 

For fiscal year the Reagan administration proposed that programs under 

Title IV of the Indian Education Act of 1972 be transferred from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education to the Bureau of Indian Affairs. At that Time, the proposal was 
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one eletnenl ..f tlx- administrations general recommendation U. eliminate the X 
rtn ■ . ol' Kducatmn as a (•.•ibinet-levol IWIernl agency. H»th the K«yral riwRan a- 
. io and tin- T.lU- IV transfer received overwhelm,,,!: opposition Iran, the < n- 

gress, from national, state, and local education interests, and Iron, Indian Into and 

M Fw U r?i5r'v«ir l!»S.|, the administration now advances a different proposal In- 
s.'a ol a k,»K tor climimi. ion of the Department of K ducat hi, .1 requests ledend 

i ions" only lor federal ■education activities and l ^ta 
recommendations will he sub/nittcd at a latter date m order to allow icussgn- 
m out to a P p i o I h into executive departments and agencies pursuant to rwrBttmaition 
u ! E of transferring T,tle IV programs to the BIA. the a, inmistrm 

on u ests us, aver $1 million for administrative expenses in elos.nM out lit e IN 
m r s an«lin terminating all Til.,- IV services by IDS;,. I V ad nun* n turn s • 
tionale.s and the impacts of its recommendations, will he oxp < red in this posit on 
paper Iron, the perspective of the Confederated Tribes ol the Warm Springs Hcser- 
cat ion of Oregon . 

f.KNKUAI. INDIAN I'OI.ICY l < >NS1 KKKATU >NS 

I 

The f.wrutnr Imitwh ... , , , i; ... 

In his Junuarv 21. l!»s:i decimation of his administrations lonnal Indian policy. 
President Reagan pledged his support for continuing relatmns between I he Men 
'government and Indian tribes,.!, a ••governnumt-to-governmcnt has,,. I h, Ins. 

'''••This Administration will take a flexible approach. wWh rva* nta* the diversity 
„,„. ' m bos -md the right of each tribe to its own priorities and goals. C hange wil 
no, happ.'n overnight Development will he charted by .he tribes, no. the federal- 

"'""Ete'the Indian Solf-Doterillinatio., Act. major tnbal.governmen. <jinctim«- 
enforcing tribal laws, developing and managing tribal resources, prm , ding health 
a m hi « ■ ices Educating children-are frequently still carried on by fed end 
™}p£"l The federal government must move away from this surrogate role which 
undermines the concept ol sell-government. „i.„:,,io.r., 
" ,, hiAudget message lo Congress. President Reagan cmphas./ed las admimstia- 
tions view of federal position services generally. I Ic pointed nut. 

•One of the high priorities 1 have set for my administration is the return to a 
n l < i re a [ > p r o p r i a t e role for The Federal Government in the Nation s edi.cn o, , ^s- 
to and policies. We have slowed *e alarming rate ol growth „. I-eder ndmg 

prrspoctiM' on federal education semces. Some early indications ol nms both tn<si 

^ISteKW 

Adiiis!^ "etwee,, sup,,,-, for «ndto> 

Hivi^o, «! preservations and' „on-reserva, ion base,! I nd, or • „ n nmtertf 
historical and legal reasonsr Indians livmg on or near reservations enj. a s xual 
K tot « n s op "th the -Federal Governmen^-a relationship recently ^ ^ w > 
th Pr.-sidint in his danuarv 'J l. 1 1Kb' statement on Indian pol.cv I he speu.il re 1 1 
km h i m. fesuJ rogramma.ically in the eligibility of. his group lor a an, 
f so c -, s ■ c -s provided bv the Bureau of Indian Affairs, including a number ol 
S£ supnor't programs that parallel those available under the Indian tdua,- 

1! Wril significant issu.-s permeate this testimony. First Mr Bauer suggests, the 
federal tvi r e s trust i r "special"! responsibility involves Indians who live on 
o, S „S.ns, no, those tribal members who .ve off reservation^ St-co n 
h, r so,, sib l,tv is the sole dornam of the Bureau of ndmn A lairs and not of., 
fedtra! agm,u!.s Th.r<l, the Indian Kducation Act's semens duplicate those provided 
bv the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
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Although tin- K*»«i>:;m Indian Policy never suggests directly thnt federal Indian 
services will be limited to Indians living on or near reservations or that the "gov- 
ernment-to -government" relationship will he adhered to only through the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, other federal officials are also applying Mr. Bauer's inter pretation of 
the policy to .their programs. For example, in their'presentations before the Senate 
Select Committee on Indian Affairs, both Assistant Secretary of the Interior for 
Indian Affairs Ken Smith and Acting Commissioner of the Administration for 
Native Americans Casey Wichlacz. indicated that the PIN-1 budgets for their agencies 
would reduce services to Indians living off reservation in furtherance of the Presi- 
dent's Indian Policy. 

7 Vic le^tsUitire branch 

The restrictive interpretations on Indian services" recently articulated by Reagan 
administration officials clearly conflict with the legislative mandates expressed in 
numerous federal laws, which) these officials are responsible for carrying out. Th<\ 
Johnson-O Malley Act, adopted in 1!KM, authorized the Secretary of '.the Interior to 
contract with states ". . , for the education, medical attention, agricultural assist- 
ance, and social welfare . .of Indians',' without regard to their residence on a reser- 
vation. In its deliberations on the Indian Education Act, the U.S. Senate Committe 
on Labor, and Public Welfare declared: 

""One general principle which applies to the range of Indian education amend- 
ments jn this bill is that programs are addressed to all Indians, Eskimos, and Aleuts 
in this country. These provisions recognize that as to urban Indians, terminated 
tribe*, and other non-federal Indians, there exists"t*wesponsibiltiy on the part of the 
Federal government --at minimum, remedial in nature— to provide educational as- 
sistance !T|he grant and entitlement provisions of this bill, by applying to all 
Indians, are directed in part at remedying the consequences of past Federal policios 1 
and programs." [Education Amendments of 11)71, Report of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare on S. fla!). Senate Report No. \V>-'AM\, August a\ 1071, p. !M.| 

An equally broad authorization is also included in the Native American Programs 
Act of 1 J17-1. where Congress provided: 

' The'Secretary {then, of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; now, 
of the Department of Education] is authorized to provide financial assistance to 
public and nonprofit private agencies, including but not limited to, governing bodies 
of Indian tribes on Federal and State reservations, Alaska Native villages and re- 
gional corporations established by the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act, and 
such public and nonprofit private agencies serving Hawaiian Natives, and Indian 
organizations in urban or rural nonreservation areas, for projects pertaining to the 
purpose* of this title." |P.I.. !KMi 1 1. !J U.S.C. 2W)l(b), as amended.] 

'Similarly, in enacting the Indian Child Welfare Act in 197S, Congress recognized 
thcP-need for bruad social ser vice agency networks and expressly authorized the 
Bureau of IndiaiV Affairs to award grants to Indian tribes and to off-reservation 
Indian nrgani/.atimis to serve both federally recognized and nonrecognized Indian 
families and children. Despite these federal laws, however, the Reagan Indian Policy 
siiggesis at least shift in the types of Indian services for which the administration 
will-request n-U{>n>priatinns 

The definition of Inditin .<tud\ ' x - . 

In l!'7>, as part of its reauthorization of Title IV Indian Education Act programs, 
the Congress directed the Department .-of Education to ". . . supervise a thorough 
study and analysis of the definition of Indian contained in subsection la) [of Section 
of the Indian Education Act] and submit a report on the results of such' study 
and analysis to Congress not Inter than January 1, 1!)<S0." On December 21), 
Secretary of Education Bell wrote to I louse Speaker O'Neill, and he set forth the 
Department's .final report 'and recommendations on the definition of Indian question 
for Title IV Secretary Bell concluded: 

"Since there are serious- drawbacks to changes designed either to relax or further 
restrict the definition, my recommendation at this time is to retain the present defi- ' 



"This recommendation does not mean that the Department is entirely satisfied 
with the operation of the Part A program. . . In preparing our recommendations 
we have given some thought to how the progran^might he restructured to reduce 
some of these (administrative) burdens and better apportion funds available with 
the current budgetary framework. As we see it, the central problem is that, unlike 
most categorical programs in education, the statutory definition of Indian simulta- 
neously controls both eligibility for service and the determination of grant amounts. 

"As you know, the policies of this Administration emphasize fiscal responsibility, 
targeting Federal aid on the neediest groups, and minimum interference with the 
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the present statute appears to recpiire unnccep ale dunces. > 

I„ Secretary Bell's "^miim of Ind an s,, y, ^ « ; |ndi(m stU( , tMllii 

JK ^pa^i^rilrfin'-tlie .5&s wiU, .1, lar.es, I.u.i K,pu.ations." 

iPtW ICO 

!■" "ISi.XVKu^Wrvation" States comprising "roups 1 I Arizona Mon- 

iiisipiilliii 
iSiSIiifpii 

consin, and mat " i » Sl . rv ices towards those students most in , 

• SU ' a f ^' .^i'^v Bel ' pro, » ■ 1 bu« g ' for thJ Department of Education-published 
need. Secretary Bell s | ropost ,. u s , recomm endations-prop()sed 

rVTX 0 |V ne'e in, i t ed e S « «' ^ recommendation can be ree- 
. SiuXitMho &«SVpCli.?n expressed in the Definition of Indmn study re- 
mai ns mi open question. 

"Sit** ,f M « s ** r OT iv„l both TO. IV and John.™,. 

nXc . P ™ac S -Uk4 Id^hSSnot. At one of the latter sites, IM high school 

would affect the eligibility of some Indian students. 

'■"A^ur^tt^^ra^rndStmains the same , L. incre;^ urging |*. 
two^rants or elinWing one would not necessar, fAw^ - Jf^, 
ever, the programs' fu/dmg levels wc re r do ed 1 «. use o . m would probably 
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The Rcuaan Proposals for Title IV ■ 

^The President budget revest .or fiscal r tl | " p^dent asks t h.Tthe^nfirm 

Title IV Indian Education Act .^.^jXlttalyM 1985. Second, 

MM* 



/ IM 

vimce improprintioiiM" - - itn funds for fiscal year V.W were approved this year, <yid 
the funds appropriated in the current budget cycle will be .spent in 19S. r >. 

In its \\m appropriation, Congress approver/ the continuation of Title IV services 
at the following levels: 

Part A /««.««■:» 

Part n * : 

Pun c , 'ZL\Z\'Z"'[. I 

Adrninist nition . 

Tofnl - r;i) 

For l!»S. r i, however, the President's budget requests only $1 .IMU.OOO. 

In testimony before the Senate Select Committee on Indian Affair*, a representa- 
live of the Department of Kdueation explained that these appropriations for Title IV 
would: ■■> 

". . cover administrative coals of the Indian Education Program Office' and 
support the National Advisory Council on Indian Education. Funds will be used to 
focus on close-out ol prior year. grants and for other tasks related to conclusion of 
program operations Limited administrative funding for the national Advisory Coun- 
cil will support the preparation of a final report and a final meeting." (Testimony of 
Gary Bauer, Deputy Underscore/ a rv for Planning, Budget and Evaluation, Depart- 
ment ol Education.) 

Overall, Mr Hauer testified, the department estimated that at least $300 million 
m federal education assistance— through programs like Chapter I and Chapter 2 
Nocational and Adult Education, Impact Aid, Bilingual Education, and p< ^second- 
ary student aid, would be provided Indian students and adults who live off reserva- 
tion. In addition, Mr. Bauer noted, Impact Aid funds to school distriota serving 
Indian children who live on reservation would increase substantially, particularly in 
those districts having. Indian enrollment* constituting 20 percent or more of their 
students. 

But the experiences of many Indian tribes and communities, in attempting, to 
assure the highest quality of education services possible for their children,- demon- 
strates that these promises of other services which will effectively replace lost Title 
IV programs may never materialize. Because Title IV emphasizes the cultural. and 
academic needs ol Indian students as Indians, it ho* offered education opportunities 
which other programs cannot. Too often, unfortunately, other programs Wve" the 
needs of Indian student* only because the student* are enrolled in the schools with- 
out necessarily providing any direct educational assistance to them. Chapter 1 serv- 
ices for example, may "serve" Indian student* because thev are disadvantaged but 
seldom are specific Indian educational programs designed for' Chapter 1 funds. Simi- 
larly, bilingual programs may "serve' Indian students, but often this mav mean 
that a student learns Spanish instead of his tribal language. 

The rescission for 
grams in IDS.t. the 

the appropriations already approved for the current vear This rescission would take 
place in t he t'ol lowing a re as "of Tit le IV"- 

h nullum 



Part C ' . . . ':' , |2S 

TotaI i e. i an 

These cut backs would, according ur the President's remission proposal. ". 
begin phase-down activities in 1UK4, allowing orderly program termination in IW." 
Before the proposed rescission can Ik* carried out, however, the P resident's request 
must receive approval from the Congress. This approval would be necessary within 
•J;> days of the date on which Congress received the rescission request: for this year, 
by approximately March 17, VMl. 

Such congressional approval seems unhkelv. In a May (i, l!)Hli report to the Con- 
gress, the U.S. Comptroller General discussed the authority of the Pjretmient, under 
the Impoundment Control Act of 11)74, to request rescissions of appropriated' funds. 
This analysis concluded that the President lacks authority to seek rescission* of prtv 
grams which involve "mandatory spending/' Among the programs so considered, 
the Comptroller General found, is Title IV of the Indian Education Act, Unfortu- 
nately, until after the time has run out for Congress to approve the rescission, the 



/or /.VXy.-In addition to requesting zero funding for Title IV pro- 
he President's budget asks Congress to rescind over ?W million of 
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Utfuv "« :>, '" n ,,)1Kl " , ,l,r 1V IV'lmrnt 1,1 Kilui-iitiiMi inu-.t art an il th.; 

„..K-lsMi.|. W.'K HI -Mr.-! Till.. -.11 |M il.'tlfi.l '""NX th.lt lln,^,.n phlllS .llltl 

chviMiiiis to ;iilmimst.. r Till-- IV nnnut Im> ...in.,1 out rHu..a!olv. Indian rdmatmn 
programs uitl tho ■andonls rhry '-n.- nrr alh-vtod .idw'pJrlv 

niMIVAH<>N Or IMtV IV IMI'VT.MN lilt WAHM SI'lilM.- UIM.HVA NHN 

Tli,. XWumSprun:- It. nation ;n wnt, .iM >rrp,m /^""'l 1 ^ 1™* } ™- m " 

iUfr ,. . in ,i |iv,. Hn^on omnlio- lb- inaw..!> ..Mhr r vnl ton % ...•■Hi r.-M- 

dw,N hip in th wthon-brn l-Mlioi. in .)Hlr,..,i. C'n.iiil> ..'iiir.il and lankly iijJm # 

.■uhui.il .-..t S »tx Snur th- oaih tin- iv:.nv,t.on ha* ho, ; n a pa. »l tin- , ' r ' n 1 ' 

.. ( Vurl< |. . i! V- ■ ' wl».-h nr«A,«i.-.l pnf*..- m-1u«iI .nvirts both 

I'.V/atHl *'.!» tViVMMval!Mi to tnhal M admits Thv do.tnol op-nitos our olmnonlnry 
,ohr„l on tho n-.^atmn and pruvul... lr.i!,:fo,i;it,un ...mo* ollthr .osmvaUon 
i„r Mudml, to attmid.mnm, ami srnmr hmli ,.jM hi Mndr.o,„* v rminty «-iit 1> 
, al ,. fi j;, nulrs -uuth ■ tin m -.-rvat mil - iai,:o>4 ominou^- *-arii. Spring n 
nvoht >.Mr>. Imli.ni a mMi!s" ha vo o.inp'vol approxunatolv ..n.-tln:.: ->l tho «n, 
i rii i '«- ; iiu -dhuont . j I,.* 

■\Jfh..urh *\ »tf Iiv.i! Utvs •■"V'-t -i M.:niln ant portion • t tin- district s op- 
,r;»lun« |.'V,mi-. ami lr.K.1 o-:.: dml.ons an- also an important * .■Ktiu-nl . o! 

t hl - distgvts hucli;-! A M-h«Ml d.-tnct M-My :n tin- l.H- i'- l < dotwunnrd thn a- 

|,stnrl^ luiiUs-l I mm h'doral ,.mi inh.il -ninos ! hrsc air lunil^ which would no 
| M . av.ulabh- it Indian siucl..nl> liom tho Warm Spring Kr>oryat.on .Jul not atlond 
puhl-.v M-hwnl, ami !hoM' an- lands *h„h h.-lp undrnwito tho n»t.- ot rdmatmn lor 

a >horflall o! approxunal,lv ^u M H)0 ,n .to 
^n,raVhnullvaik,t of app^\tmal,ly :7 nullum K)i this { ^\ h ^ 

rnm A,|,r..i and at h,r >our,v, > 'IV, balamv Ts i>ml^t. t ho diMrut _r.«.|Uir«l ii.-«rly 
,htotH an- from Iih:;iI .mrnvs Attrr M-voral unsiu-o.^slu! rolormda. \hy ills- 
Mni fmali-. r.-oiw-d approval I'or iikt<m.su)i: its hvai h-vn-s , 
0,,.. r..n.-.l,.,«.. ..mM-iiU... <• ..f «h,,r !.„<i (f ,-t .hlHculn-s wu, .!-„■ ■ Mn^ ; h,-,Mon 

,. <, l ..„-,.,|.„ ri... ,„„-h.Ti' .Mi l ul (lir n-M-rvaiion lU-cim-.' ol th.' mnqtt.' sit 
! ;„'l "-'!;.'.'. ...'„ M '-v •'•;.|«hi .1 ;h:- ■■■!!.).■! ...-..! h.-.Mii-r ..I ill.' -Ir»m: tnl.al i-urru-<iluii> 
wim-h VhV. ;,-h.«.t rn.oriH.rilt. a. Hi-' ^io,ur.. ot thr S.mna.-I,.. >.li.»-i paitinli.irlv 
.iill'i.-ull for U'.f Warm Sprui,;-. orninuiHtv In aii t'i'l 

mil in a,l.!.t,..n t.-.thi'M- outhaA> m th- .list net s h^W rdu.at .on programs, m.r 
L.rv floral mtvu^ ■ ma„y ol which sorvo In.han >«m o n«. -c Ij, 
hroo^h If,.-. Stat.- of «-r.: alsi. lost ro, o.V.mfilr-, ill li»M tht if rat 
r ,c,sa,l ,p 1 ,,. S ,,^»>'-^ •" ^..ls for disaovantap,!, I». .an. h n.il . P-tL 
,„„ * .U-.-J^MM-ci;.! o.i.u-a'M.r.al noo.ls Last coar. ri.-arly .>!IM».0.H) a { ». 



vrvn-o,. ami approxnmitrly I w,,thircls ol tins loss was ,au„-d l» 
i f.-tV-.-linM m Til)*' IV Indian I'Mihoimn Himls 

K,; r ^nU ' 1 Vho ,utd;o «-hool distrut and tho ( 'onh.lorat^l Tnhos tao- an .-qua!- 
lv d^oVaVr.im'.non hud,^! At pn-M-nt. ihr diMra t projo<t.s a short -tall »l m-arly 
b";;;- ',r approxur,aT,lv ^ ,h \cmV n. th, ,om-ra iuml rovonuos w in: h w. bj- 

m ■ « t\l \ ■ n i"; pms,nt funds for TitSo IV Imi.an K<lu,atmn sorvi.os t us 

. h mI v -ar and all nf tiu-sr fuiuis (anpn.xunatoly .fl .mH) at proswui by . Ihc 
d, 'r 't < ror uu-mtont Ndn vrs rhat. drspm- tho Kva*m adnun.slnUion s a^rtums 
, : ■J'orVrv n-m ,>f th^r l*M rrvmms could ho ropla.od from othor sourer* 
'"What ifiip.i/t'-.iould Vhv lus; of TuU- IV Indian Kduoation sorvuvs havo on .tin 
d.»nts frnin !)»■' W'arm .^prin^s Kt-rrvation' Wrh'ht 
Tho .u r *',a-.twi.iont of thf .I.di.-rson t\amty Ndn>od Ihstnct .mi»-.J. DarrolL Wright, 
lias nrotiu-n o ih<- tollow in>: niiicomi' , .. 

• "(Wtsilv r.tlf IV furai, miimmtI alt-rnufvo .,lucat...n counsohn,:. toad ,or 
...!.«. ".iv< .'nrKhin.-nl aciiMti.^ that ..th.-nMM- *<ml'l i>"! I»' |»r»v»dfd lltlf i\ 
i"nd> haw* nil") a for A„,T.can ,tud-n..s that pr,,iu:.ablv wouid not bc< 

''•'''.C^'rnl' "o.on'r.an/i ^ ^IK^M ('...Ton, oMuna.os piaco tho 

oono-.l food t.udii/t at .*r.7.HM'"li With this nin.-rul.of: moroaso in KK.ll 
runVm« V>|«-.al Xra«.s for Mvual ,..,r,>o,-s would In-coino virtually un- 

P "^' ! ."",. , h< . !„,.„•„,„„, u| I he Indian Wuc.tion Act fund.. District StK»-.l has h«en 
able 'to P ;.v,d'.. inn-rtan. .upplomonurv programs for Ameruan Indian stndenUa 



ami has been able to establish regular oM.ni/iK roiuniu n i^'Mt ion with piircwitH in* 
solved in iii'Si.Mini: uitli plaunnn; nt the special supplementary programs. Wii*li loss 
of the funds, wi- nu>:ht anticipate a decrease m parental involvement in school dis- 
t rift planning, 

"Tin- District has subcontracted with tin- Confederated Tribes of Warm Springs 
In offer supplementary programs under .JohnsonO'Malley t u nils. . . . Similar to 
Indian Kducatron Art funds, JOM funds have been productively used to benefit 
American Indian students and provide supplementary services that otherwise would 
not he provided '" 

As Superintendent Wright has noted, the likelihood that any Mst Tit It* IV pro- 
Kr;4)M-nuld he replaced is ext rentely remote Not onlv are educat :>>n resources from 
the federal Kovi'iiimi'iil beqiu reduced, hut other preeaams from state and tribal 
Kovernmouts fact' similar cutbacks. 

Thr Stair of Oregon faces major deficits this biennium. Unless new, and highly 
controversial, revenue sources are approved by the Oregon Legislature this session, 
severe reductions m state basic school su>port are expected. While these reductions 
would obviously be spread across all districts in t,he state, their impact on Indian 
student* at Warm Spring would be significant nonetheless. At present, Kiese poten- 
tial change:* cannot he measured. In addition, tribal government at Warna Springs 
must also cope with serious budget const mints. Last year, yearly two-rMjj^ of the 
lands which supported vocational training on the reservation disappeared hverall, 
tribal government has eliminated over .f^iOjHH) in education services IrAni its 
budget lor I'.'Nii a decrease of :rj percent. The Bureau of Indian Affairs, vVhich 
historically has furnished an education specialist on the Warm Springs Reservation, 
has also withdrawn this position ami reassigned it to the Portland Area Officii to 
provide services to several reservations. Despite its commitment to education afc a 
hi^h priority, Warm Springs tribal government cannot maintain the level ofsuppirt 
for education winch the community is accustomed to receiving and which the C< n- 
federnted Tribes requires if it is to continue to develop its capability to manage ts 
own affairs. 

It is impossible to predict what actions Congress will take as it develops /he 
budget for fiscal year l'JS-l. Hut at least two outcomes are clear; the level of federal 
Mipport for Indian education will not be adequate to meet all the education needs of 
Indian students, and it likely \vill not be adequate to provide needed supplementary 
services (ur the unique cultural and academic needs of Indian students. Overall, the 
uncertainty over program appropriations will make it impossible to implement lontf- 
ranue planninc, far Indian education through cooperative tribal, state, and federal 
efforts, 

Dihk Ya/.im Hahitiin ()lta Inc., ■ 

BoiiKKtU) Pass School, • 
Cronnpoint, X. Afcx.. March 7, //AS'./ 

Congressman Cam. I) Pkkkins, 

I'fmirmun. Kdwutum and Labor SuhctunnvAtec an Elementary. Secondary and Voca- 
tional Education, Washington. !).('. 

Dkak ( 7>n<;rkssman: Please u/ccpt the attached comments authorized by the Bor- 
neo Pass School Board as supplement, for the record, to testimony offered in heat- 
ings on the proposed phase-down and termination of the Title IV program by the 
Association of Com ract. Tribal Schools (AC TS) and/or the Navajo Tribe. 

The Board, an all-Navajo contractor-operator of a previously BIA school since 
1H71, would very much appreciate your support in maintaining the Title IV pro- 
gram intact. It is the least "prescriptive", most useful single fund source we have in 
developing effective educational programs for our students. 
Respectfully. 

Donald D. Crkamkr, 
Executive Director, Borneo Pass School. 

Attachments. 
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* ' Cijwton Public School 

Clayton. Okla., February Jl t98d. 

Hon. James R. Jonks, 
Cannon House Office Bldg., 
Washington, D.C. 205 1 5 

Dear Representative Jones: I am concerned that the Reagan Administration has 
proposed zero funding for the Indian Education Act (better^known as Title IV) for 
the fiscal year 1984. I am also concerned that the Reagan Administration has pro- 
posed a $lo\lm recission to the fiscal year budget which wfcM, reduce the appro- 
priations 'for the Indian Education Act from $G7.247m to $ti7.24j7rn to $51. 147m. I 
ask your support in opposing these proposed actions. The minimum for theMndian 
Education Act would be level funding at the Congressional proposed level of 
$67. .247m for both fiscal year 198U and fiscal year 1984. This would still represent a 
reduction in funds due to inflation, but would, still be in line with holding down fed- 
eral spending and provide needed service to the American Indian and Alaska 
Native population of the United States. / 

The Indian Education Act is the most significant Indian education Legislation 
passed by the Congress in the past 50 years. The opportunities for improving the, 
quality of life and education for Indian youth and adults via the Indian Education 
Act are tremendous. As tribes and Indian individuals move toward social and eco- 
nomic independence, many barriers still exist. Changing technology requires specifi- 
cally prepared and trained people to fill needed areas; self-determination requires 
an understanding of ones self and the larger society; improved economic conditions 
requires employment opportunities. These requirements can be met through educa- 
tion. ■» 

Part A of the Indian Education Act provides Indian Students supplementary as- 
sistance in public schools to overcome cultural and academic barriers in the basic 
education provided by the Suites. 

Part B of the Indian Education Act provides. Indian Tribes, Indian Institutions 
and Indian organizations the opportunity to self direct educational programs that 
benefits Indian individuals and to meet Tribal needs. 

Part C of the Indian Education Act provides Indian Adults the opportunity to up- 
grade their skills and education to become more employable and improve the qual- 
ity of their and their families lives. 

There have been improvements as a direct result of the Indian Education Act but 
the jobws not finished. Ten years of the Indian Education Act cannot correct 200 
years of benign neglect of the American Indian. 

Thank you for your assistance in supporting the continued funding and re-author- 
izing of the Indian Education Act. Please contact Chairmen Yates and McClure and 
ask that this information be submitted for the record when hearings are held on the 
Indian Education Act. 
Sincerely. 

W. S. Chandler, 

Su;>crintcndcnt. 

National Indian Education Association, 

Minneapolis. Minn., March .'/. U)S-l 

Hon. Carl D. Perkins, 

Chairman. House Commit fee on Education and Ixibor, U.S. House of Representatives. 
Washington, D.C. 

Dkar Chairman Perkins: Enclosed is our prepared statement on the FYS4 Ad- 
ministration's budget for Indian Education. Please make it part of the record of the 
recent Elementary, Secondary and Vocational Education Subcommittee hearings on 
Bureau of Indian Affairs,' Indian Health Service and Indian Education Act budgets. 

National Indian "Education Association (NIEA) is deeply concerned about the 
President's proposed "termination" of Title IV, Indian Education Act programs. As 
our testimony indicates, NIEA recommends the reauthorization and full funding of 
Title IV in FY84. The support of the Committee on Education and Labor is appreci- 
ated. Please contact NIEA if we can be of assistance to the Committee. 
Sincerely. 

John Tippkconnic, 

President ; 

Enclosure. 
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Prki'arkd Statkmknt <jk .John W Thteconnic IM, President, National Indian 

V.VVi ATION ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee. My name is .John W. Tinpwoiinic. 
III. I am the President of the National Indian Education Association (NIhAi MhA 
is a membership organization with a national constituency of IMO members possess- 
ing vital concerns and involvement in the different programs designed to improve 
the status of Indian education. The. Association is governed by a fifteen member, all 
Indian Board of Directors, who are elected by the membership and who represent 
-diversified geographic and tribal backgrounds. 

If the Reagan Administration has iUs way, the future of Indian cducatum is in 
serious jeopardy. There is a state of frustration, confusion and uncertainty about 
what is going to happen in Indian education The Administration has questioned the 
federal role in education by openly stating that the education oi American Indians 
is not a trust responsibilit v. The result could be the disappea ranee of Indian educa- 
tion programs, including fiureau of Indian Affairs education. The President has al- 
readv proposed the termination of Title IV in the FYS-1 budget. NIK A believes the 
Administration's position is erroneous and that human development or the educa- 
tion of American Indians is a trust responsibility Treaties, court-decisions. Congres- 
sional reports and Act support our claim. ^ 

NIEA is concerned with the totality of programs that affect American Indian stu- 
dents. However, our testimony will focus on the Administration's FYK4 budget pro- 
posal to terminate Title IV. Indian Education Act programs. Certain recommenda- 
tions will also be mane concerning the Bureau of Indian Affairs and Indian Health 
Service budgets 

TITI.K IV. INDIAN EDUCATION ACT t'KOXIRAMS 

NIK A is strongly opposed m the Administration's proposed SH> million recission 
inUMi and is deeply concerned ahou> ; ic proposed $1 million "phaseout and termi- 
nation" budget request for fiscal vear lUS-l The Administration contends that the 
termination of Title IV is justified given their "policy regarding separate funding 
for Indians not on reservations" and that "WaO million will be available to benefit 
Indian students participating in the Impact Aid. Chapter 1. Rihngual Kducation and 
Vocational -Education programs." Other programs are also mentioned Jor which In- 
dians are eligible participants 

NIEA question* the Administration's justification tor the following reasons: 

Their policy of funding onlv reservation Indians is in direct violation of the leder- 
ai Government's responsibili'tv for Indian education. Indian students have special 
educational needs regardless of where they live We believe that Title IV was passed 
m recognition of the Federal responsibility for the education of American Indians. 
And the intent of Title IV was to in* inclusive by having the provisions ot the Act 
applv to all Indians. Eskimos and Aleuts in this country i& Hop 

NfEA questions whether $2o0 million will be available to Indian students partici- 
pating in Impact Aid, Chanter I. Bilingual Education and Vocational Education pro- 
grams. Especially at a time when these programs art- experiencing budget redui- 
tions and when fclock» grants to states are increasing We re-quest that tins Commit' 
tee on -.priations ask the Administration for a detailed account oi past, present 
and futur- imlian participation in these programs and clearly show how .these pro- 
grams will meet the educational nwd> of Indian students currently addressed oy 
Title IV programs i . 

We also resent the Administration implying >nal these programs t impact Aid. 
Chapter L Bilingual Education. Vo.:nti'«nal Education and nUe -a v.- } }i larte the 
place of Tit 'e IV Th^*' program*; are for difmp-nt .rHirporsvs and meet different edu- 
cational needs' In fact, there have Us-n two (J AC) audits that investigated duplica- 
tion of servia-M'betweei-. Title IV and other education proa renin ISoth found dupUca* 
tion to be minina) - 

NIEA opposes the Administration's pruj»osai n< terminate special Indian • legisla- 
tion and lump Indian students into programs wuh minority groups Title J\ repre- 
sents Kedcrai recognition and rf*p0nsib: M > f'»r Indmn-eduention and has nothing to 
defwith other legislation desigra-d to ao--. prohh-m-v oi students who meet certain 
educational! social or ••■••■nomic cr * t . ri.i 
Impact of Tith* IV 

In VJTl Confress passed the Irulum Education Act in'feCogniUon of the sp- ial 
educational and ruHurultv related academic nwds of Indian students nv\ amen«'.*b 
The Act authorized three major program**, two (Parts H and Ci provide discretionary 
fundn to Indian tribes, Indian orgam.vitions and institutions A !e?low*hip program 
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is also included The third, and largest, program is Part A which provides entitle- 
ment funds to public schools and Indian Controlled Sch<x>ls to meet the culturally 
related academic needs of Indian students. Since 1972 Title IV has developed into* a 
major Indian education program that is recognized nationwide for its success in 
meeting the educational needs of Indian students. Selected comments about Parts A, 
B, and C follow: 



An estimated fU)2 Indian students are being served in fiscal year 19M. Termi- 
nation of Title IV would result in over HOO.OOO students without programs to meet 
their educational needs. 

- A national process evaluation of Part A in 1 £>7S found that there were perceptions 
of improvement in all educational and social aspects of the Indian child. The im- 
provement was directly attributed to Title IV. The evaluation went on to recom- 
mend that the funding of Part A should continue and be increased in future years. 

Meaningful parental involvement has increased significantly. Over 11,000 parents 
are actively involved in Part A Parent Committees. 1 

Approximately fi.aOO professionals, paraprofessionals and support staff are em- 
ployed by Part A projects* 



During fiscal year 19S1 S,()2S participants- were involved in 70 projects. For fiscal 
year VJS'A -1.20S participants ,ire involved in 45 projects. The high figure of 8,028 rep^ 
resents only a part of the Indian population that have expressed educationalneed 
under Part H. 

The Educational Personnel Development and- Fellowship programs have been 
highly, successful in developing educational /professional leadership that is now 
making its presence felt in schools, tribes, professional organizations and govern- 
mental agencies 



During fiscal year 19S1 loJiVJ participants were involved in aO projects. For fiscal 
year \WA 9,7a!) participants are involved in 29 projects. The high figure of lf),732 
represents a small part of the Indian population that have expressed needs in adult 
education. 

Activities have resulted m'the reduction of the illiteracy rate, increased the mas- 
tery of basic skills, increased the development of relevant curriculum materials and 
increased GED attainment. 

NIKA is concerned that the National Advisory Council on Indian Education has 
not been able to carry out its fi: act ions as mandated in the Indian Education Act. 
We request adequate "funding for \'ACIE to meet its mandate. 

NIKA opposes the Ad mi rust rat ion's belief that Title IV is an "unnecessary pro- 
gram " We feel Title IV should continue and be increased in funding if we are to 
continue the progress made since 1972. j/^N^ 



Title I\\ Indian ration Art /)ro^rarns 

\ 111 at the A', i;:.: lustration's proposed fiscal year 19KJ recission he rejected. 

2 The full authorized funding level for Title IV programs in fiscal year 1984 or at 
the very least the fiscal year 19S1 appropriation of $Sl.f>,SU,000. 

:>. That the Committee review the following data sources in making fiscal year 
19M budget decisions: (A> The process evaluation of Title IV, Part'A completed in 
197s, iH' The results of the National Impact Evaluation of Part A, scheduled for 
completion this Spring, <C) The follow-up Study of participants in the Fellowship 
and Educational Personnel Development Programs; and (D) The results of the Na- 
tional Adult Indian Education. Need Survey completed in 1981. 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 

1 NIKA is op|X)sed to the fiscal year 19*.] proposed decrease in funding for the 
Johnson O'Malley Program and the Higher Education Student Grant Program and 
recommends that l>oth be funded at the fiscal year 19811 levels. 

2. NIKA recommends that the fiscal year liiK4 budget for Tribally Controlled 
Community Colleges allow sufficient funds to allow $4,000 per Indian FFE. 

A. NIKA" recommends that, no off-reservation boarding school (Mount Edgecumbe, 
Concho. \Vuh|x;ton and Intermountain) be closed until the GAO report had been 
considered and until active and proper consultation has taken place with the affect- 
ed Tribes, 
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Indian Health Sen-icf 

NIEA recommends that the 1NMKD Program continue to be funded as a ImcMtcin ' 
in the Indian Health Service budget and that the fiscal year 19S4 funding be at the ^ 

Ct "Tco^S Education Act has faced a difficult and trying history. 

In October 1972, Congress appropriated $18 million to start the program. In .Janu- 
ary 1973 President Nixon impounded the appropriation and asked Congress to take 
the money back. Two law suits (Redman v. Ottina and Minnesota Uuppeira v Wein- 
berger) led to a U.S. District Court decision' that ordered release of the funds and 
directed the Office of Education to "obligate or expend the funds by . June M) 97 .1 
During this time complications arose in the naming of the National Advisory 
Council on Indian Education and the establishment of the Office of Indian Educa- 
tion in the United States Office of Education /HEW. 

. NIEA recognizes that, time and time again, Congress h - taken the leadership in 
■ maintaining and supporting growth in Title IV Indian hducation Act P™^*; 
Today we are at another critical point m the history of Title IV. NIEA requests 
th-n Coneress thru appropriations, continue to exercise the necessary leadership 
and fund ™ C IV in fiscal year 198-1 (at least at the fiscal year 1981 level) so that 
American Indian students across this nation will continue to receive services to 
meet their educational needs. 

Mn.wAUKEK Public Schools, 
Division ok Curriculum and Instruction, 
Dfpartment of Elkmkntary and Skcondary Education, 

Milwaukee Wis.. February IS, l%3. 

Marilyn Hargett, 

House Committee on Education and Uibor. 
Washington* D.C 

Dear Marilyn: Please submit the enclosed information for inclusion as written 
testimony for the House Committee on Education and Labor s ^ing on Title IV of 
the Indian Education Act scheduled for Tuesday, February 22 t 198.f and for the 
House Appropriations Committee , on Interior and Related Agencies hearing on 
Friday, February 2'rth. * 

You assistance in this matter is appreciated. 

SincereIy * Patricia Azzouna. 

Secretary, Wc Indians Parent Committee. 

Enclosure. 

We Indians Prockam (Title IV. Part A) Milwaukee Public Schools-An 

Overview 

We Infers a federally funded program (Indian Education Act Title IV Part : A) 
cprvrftrr-rlS^ecial and culturally related academic needs of l,0o7 Indian students in 
S The 1M2-83 funding level of $190,501 supports ton 

10) Sn staff positions in the Milwaukee Public Schools: 1 Program Coordinator 

1 Program Secretary, 1 Cultural Heritage Instructor, 5 Indian Student Advisors and 

2 Hon eS Since its inception in 1973-74 the program s impact m 
helping to equalize educational opportunities for Indian children served ha* been 

positive and substantial. 

1980-82 We Indians statistics show that-. 

1 180 K-8 Indian students schooled in their cultural heritage improved the.r scll- 

'Tl^STndian ^udcKlow^rage in reading achievement increased their 
average reading achievement scores by an average of a + .0 stan.ne level over a two- 

y6 3 r 39 oS'of 59 or 66 percent of the 1981 and 1982 Indian graduating seniors ob- 

- 0blemS lm ° rc ""5 day f 
absent per semester) in 197 ) has been reduced to 34 in 1982 (a 66 percent decrease! 

5 the 9thThrough 12 grade Indian student dropout attrition rate has boon re-, 
due'ed from 50 tc °34 students from 1979-1982 or from 59 percent in 1979 to 41 pcr- 

'TthVnumber of Indian students in high school career specialty programs has in- 
creased from 10 in 1980 to 50 in 1982 (from 3 percent to 20 percent of total h.gh 
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other Federal scrvi.es to Indian communities so as to render such services more re- 
sponsive to the nerds and desins of those communities. 

(b) The Congress declares its commitment to the maintenance of the Federal Gov- 
ernment's unique and continuing relationship with and responsibility to the Indian 
jx'ople through the establishment of a meaningful Indian self-determination policy 
which will permit an orderly transition from Federal domination of programs for 
and services to Indians to ^fftrtu, and meaningful fxirticipation by the Indian 
poupk* in the planning, conduct, and administration of those programs and services. 

lc) The Congress declares that a major national goal of the United States is to 
provide the quantity and quality of educational services and opportunities which 
will permit Indian children to compete and excel in the life areas of their choice, 
and to achieve the measure of self-determination essential to their social and eco- 
nomic well-being. 

Df.kinitions 

Sue. -I. For the purposes of this Act, the term— 

ia) "Indian" means a person who is a member of an Indian tribe; 
ic> "Tribal organization" means . . . any legally established organ izat ion of 
Indians . . which is democratically elected by the adult members of the Indian 
community to be served by such organizations and which includes the maxi- 
mum participation of Indians in all phases of its activities. 

• Wa(;k an!) Lahok Standards 

Skc. 7. tb* Any contract, subcontract, grant, or subgrant pursuant to this Act, . . . 
for the benefit of Indians shall require that to the greater extent feasible— 

(It preferences and opportunities for training and employment in connection 
wit/ the administration of such contracts or grants shall be given to Indians; 
ami 

i/l) preference in the award of subcontracts and subgrants in connection with 
tli/ administration of such contracts or grants shall be given to Indian organiza- 
tion ;ind tP Indian -owned economic enterprises as defined in section 3 of the 
Indian Financing Act of 11)7-1 (SS Stat. 77) 
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